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I: the Author of theſe united tracts had 


been any friend to PREFAcEs, he wou'd 


probably have made his entrance after that 
manner, in one or other of the Five Trea- 


tiſes formerly publiſh'd apart. But as to 


all prefatory or dedicatory diſcourſe, he 
has told us his mind ſufficiently, in that 
treatiſe which he calls Sonor. Being 


fatisfy'd, however, that there are many per- 


ſons who eſteem theſe introductory pieces 
as very eſſential in the conſtitution of a 
work ; he has thought fit, in behalf of his 
honeſt Printer, to ſubſtitute theſe lines un- 


der the title of a PREFACE; and to declare, 
That (according to his beſt judgment and 


| 60 authority) theſe preſents ought to paſs, 


40 


and be receiv'd, conſtru'd, and taken, 
a, ſatisfactory in full, for all prelimi- 
nary compoſition, dedication, direct or 
indirect application for favour to the 


PREFACE. 


« publict, or to any private patron, or 
« party whatſoever : nothing to the contra- 
« ry appearing to him, from the fide of 
„Truth, or Reaſon.” Fitneſs his hand, 
_ this fifth day of December 1710. 
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you in the weightier matters of ſtate; if 
you care to be entertain'd a- while with a 
ſort of idle thoughts, ſuch as pretend only to amuſe - 
ment, and have no relation to buſineſs or affairs, you 


| : may caſt your eye ſlightly on what you have before 


you; and if there be any thing inviting, you may 
read it over at your leiſure. 

Ir has been an eſtabliſh'd cuſtom for Poets, at 
the entrance of their work, to addreſs themſelves to 
ſome Muſe: and this practice of the antients has 


= ain'd ſo much repute, that even in our days we 
Had i 


it almoſt conſtantly imitated. I cannot but fan- 


cy however, that this imitation, which paſſes ſo cur- 


rently with other judgments, muſt at ſome time or 
other have ſtuck 2 little with your Lordſhip ; who is 


us d to examine things by a better ſtandard than 


that of faſhion or the common taſte. You muſt 
certainly have obſerv'd our Poets under a remarkable 
conſtraint, when oblig'd to aſſume this character: 

and you have wonder'd, perhaps, why that air of 
Enthufraſm, which ſits ſo gracefully with an antient, 
Mou d be ſo ſpiritleſs and aukard in a modern. But 


as to this doubt, your Lordſhip wou'd have ſoon re- 


ſolv'd your-ſelf : and it cou'd only ſerve to bring 
a-croſs you a reflectioa you have often made, on ma- 


O W, you are return'd to. . . and be- Sect. 1. 
fore the ſeaſon comes which 2 engage wu 
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OW, you are return'd to... .. and be- Se, 1. 
fore the ſeaſon comes which muſt engage 
Ip you in the weightier matters of ſtate ; if 
| vou care to be entertain'd a- while with a 
fort of idle thoughts, ſuch as pretend only to amuſe- 
ment, and have no relation to buſineſs or affairs, you 
may caſt your eye ſlightly on what you have before 
you; and if there be any thing inviting, you may 
| read it over at your leiſure. ee ea 
{+ Ir has been an eſtabliſh'd cuſtom for Poets, at 
{ the entrance of their work, to addreſs themſclyes td 
| fome Muſe: and this practice of the antients has EY 
re 1 
it almoſt conſtantly imitated. I cannot but fan- 


ſey however, that this imitation, which paſſes ſo cur- 
jrently with other judgments, muſt at ſome time or 
other have ſtuek a little with your Lordſhip ; who is 
 Jus'd to examine things by a better ſtandard than 
chat of faſhien or the common taſte. You muſt 
certainly have obſerv d our Poets under a remarkable 
j conſtraint, when oblig'd to aſſume this character: 
jand you have wonder'd, perhaps, why that air of 
_Enthufiaſm, which fits ſo — 2" with an antient, 
oui d be ſo ſpiritleſs and aukard in a modern. But 
N to this doubt, your Lordſhip wou'd have ſoon re- 
_ Ffolv'd your-ſelf : and it cou'd only ſerve to bring 
croſs you a refleRtion you hare often made, on ma- 


Sea. 1. ny occaſions beſides ; That Truth is the moſi power 
WW ful thing in the non ſince even fiction * — => 
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be govern'd by it, and can only pleaſe by its reſem- 


n, who is known never rr 
or own'd any ſuch Deity as the Muſes, ſhould per- 
ſuade us to enter into his devotion, and 
move us by feign'd zeal i in a religion — 2 Cov 
But as for the antients, tis known they deriv'd both} 
their religion and polity from the Muſes art. | 
natural therefore muſt it have appear d i in any, | 
eſpecially a Poet of thoſe times, to addreſ 
in raptures of devotion to thoſe acknowleg'd patre- 
nefſes of wit and ſcience! Here the Poet mig 
with FOR feign an extaſy, tho he really 
none: and ſu fing it to have been mere affeckut- 
on, it wou'd look however like ſomething natural, 
and cou d not fail of pleaſing. | 
2288 my Lord, there was a further mp! 
in the caſe (2 r Lordſhip knows, ar. 
wonderfully happy in oF of ern them 
about it: and 
very 2 Foundation of any paſſion will ſerye us 
not only to act it well, but even to work our · ſelm 
into it beyond our own reach. Thus, by a litte 
affectation in love-matters, and with the help of; 
romance or novel, a boy of fiftcen, or a grave ma 
of fifty, may be ſure to grow a very antral cap 
comb, and feel the belle ſaſton in ou earneſt, 
man of tolerable good-nature, who pens to bes 
little piqu'd, may, by improving his cntment, | 
come à very fury for revenge. Even a good Cl 
ſtan, who wou'd needs be over-good, and chnks 
can never believe enough, may, by a {mall i 


. Infra, p. * &c. and Vor. IH. 7 177, Ke. 1 


W ſingle act or it, well inforc'd, they could raiſe them- 


emcerning ENTHUSIASM, 


tion well improv'd, extend his faith ſo largely, as SeR. 1. 
to comprehend in it not only all ſcriptural and tra- \ wo 


ditional miracles, but a ſolid ſyſtem of old-wives 
ſtorys. Were it needful, I cou'd put your Lordſhip 
in mind of an eminent, learned, and truly Chriſtian 
Prelate you once knew, who cou'd have gwen you a 
full account of his belief in Fairys. And this, me- 
thinks, may ſerve to make appear, how far an anti- 
ent Poet's faith might poſhbly have been rais d, to- 
gether with his imagination. | 
Bur we Chriſtians, who have ſuch ample faith 
our-ſelves, will allow -nothing to poor heathens. 
They muſt be infidels in every ſenſe. We will not 
allow 'em to believe ſo much as their own religion; 
which we cry is too abſurd to have been credited by 
any beſides the mere vulgar. But if a reverend Chri- 
ſtian Prelate may be ſo great a volunteer in faith, 
as beyond the ordinary preſcription of the catholick 
church, to believe in Fairys; why may not a hea- 
then Poet, in the erdinary way of his religion, be 
| allow'd to believe in Muſes ? For theſe, your Lord- 
ſhip knows, were ſo many divine perſons in the hea- 
then creed, and were eſſential in their ſyſtem of the- 
_ ology. The Goddeſſes had their temples and wor- 
ſhip, the ſame as the other deitys : and to diſbelieve 
the Holy Nine, or their AroLLo, was the ſame as 
to deny Jove himſelf; and muſt have been efteem'd 
equally profane and atheiſtical by the generality of 
fober men, Now what a mighty advantage mult it 
have been to an antient Poet to be thus orthodox, 
and by the help of his education, and a good-will 
into the bargain, to work himſelf up to the belief of 
2 divine preſence and heavenly inſpiration ? It was 
never ſurely the buſineſs of Poets in thoſe days to call 
revelation in queſtion, when it evidently made fo well 
for their art. On the contrary, they cou'd not fail to 
animate their faith as much as poſſible ; when by a 


ſelves into ſuch angelical company, 
Vor. I. 3 
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How much the imagination of ſuch a preſence 
muſt exalt a genius, we may obſerve merely from 


the influence which an ordinary preſence has over 
men. Our modern wits are more or leſs rais d by 
the opinion they have of their company, and the 
idea they form to themſelves of the perſons to whom 
they make their addreſſes. A common actor of the 


ſtage will inform us how much a full audience of 


the better ſort exalts him above the common pitch. 
And you, my Lord, who are the nobleſt actor, and 
of the nobleſt part aſſign'd to any mortal on this 


earthly (tage, when you are acting for liberty and 


mankind; does not the publick preſence, that of 
your friends, and the well-wiſhers to your cauſe, add 
ſomething to your thought and genius? Or is that 
ſublime of reaſon, and that power of eloquence, 
which you diſcover in publick, no more than what 
you are equally maſter of, in private; and can com- 
mand at any time, alone, or with indifferent com- 
pany, or in any caſy or cool hour? This indeed 
were more Godlike ; but ordinary nn, [ thank, 
reaches not ſo high. 

Fos my own part, my Lord, I have really ſo 
much need of ſome confiderable preſence or compa- 


ny to raiſe my thoughts on any occaſion, that when 
alone, I muſt endeavour by ſtrength of fancy to ſup- 


_ ply this want; and in default of a Ma/e, muſt i inquire 
out ſome great man of a more than ordinary genius, 
whoſe imagin'd preſence may inſpire me with more 
than what I feel at ordinary hours. And thus, my 
Lord, have I choſen to addreſs my- ſelf to your Lord- 
ſhip; tho without ſubſcribing my name : allowing 
you, as a ſtranger, the full 9 of reading no 
more than what you may have a fancy for; but re- 


ſerving to my: ſelf the privilege of imagining you read 
all, with particular notice, as a friend, and one 
whom I may juſtifiably treat with the ier and 


frecdom which follows. 


1 


concerning ENTHUSIASM, 


1 knowing well how to expoſe any infirmity gect. 2. 
or vice were a ſufficient ſecurity for the virtue Lv 
| whichis contrary, how excellent an age might we 


be preſum d to live in! Never was there in our na- 
tion a time known, when folly and extravagance of 
every kind were more ſharply inſpected, or more wittily 
ridicul d. And one might hope at leaſt from this 
good ſymprom, that our age was in no declining 
ſtate; ſince whatever our diſtempers are, we ſtand 
ſo well affected to our remedys. To bear the being 
told of faults, is in private perſons the beſt token 


of amendment. Tis ſeldom that a publick is thus 


diſpos'd. For where jealouſy of ſtate, or the ill 


lives of the great people, or any other cauſe is pow- 


erful enough to reſtrain the freedom of cenſure in any 


part, it in effect deſtroys the benefit of it in the 


whole. There can be no impartial and free cenſure 
of manners where any peculiar - cuſtom or national 


opinion is ſet apart, and not only exempted from 


eriticiſm, but even flatter'd with the higheſt art. Tis 


_ only in a free nation, fuch as ours, that impoſture 


has no privilege ; and that neither the credit of 2 
court, the power of a nobility, nor the awefulneſs 
of a church can give her protection, or hinder her 


from being arraign'd in every ſhape and appearance. 
Tis true, this liberty may ſeem to run too far. We 


may perhaps be ſaid to make ill uſe of it. wv ths 


every one will ſay, when he himſelf is touch d, and 


his opinion freely examin'd. But who ſhall be judg - 


| of wvhat may be freely examin d, and wvhat may not? 


Where liberty may be us d; and where it may not? 


What remedy ſhall we preſcribe to this in general ? 


Can there be a better than from that liberty :it- ſelf 
which is complain'd of? If men are vicious, petu- 


lant or abuſive; the magiltrate may correct them: 


but if they reaſon ill, 'tis reaſon ſtill muſt teach em 
to do better, Juſtaeſs of thought and ſtile, re- 
B 2 


1 


Sea. 2. finement in manners, good breeding, and politeneſs 
2 of every kind, can come only from the trial and 


experience of what is beſt. Let but the ſearch go 


freely on, and the right meaſure of every thing will 


ſoon be found. Whatever humour has got the ſtart, 
if it de unnatural, it cannot hold; and the Ridicule, 
if ll plac'd at firſt, will certainly fall at laſt where 
it deſerves. 
| 1 ave often wonder'd to ſee men of ſenſe ſo 
. mightily alarm'd at the approach of any thing like 


Ridicule on certain ſubjects; as if they miſtruſted 


their own judgment. For what ridicule can lie againſt 
reaſon? Or how can any one of the leaſt juſtneſs 
of thought endure a ridicule wrong plac d? No- 
thing is more ridiculous than this el. The vul- 
Fat, indeed, may ſwallow any fordid jeſt, any mere 
drollexy or buffoonery; but it mult be a. fincr and 
wit which takes with the men of ſenſe and 
breeding. How comes it to paſs then, that we ap- 
per ch cowards in reaſoning, and are ſo afraid to 


jects are too grave. Perhaps ſo: but let us fee firſt 
whether they are really grave or no: for in the man- 
per we may conceive em, they may peradventure be 
very grave and weighty in our imagination; but very 


ridiculous and impertinent in their own nature. Gras 
vity is of the very eſſence of impoſture. It does not 


| only make us miſtake other things, but is apt per- 
9 almoſt to miſtake it- ſelf. For even in com- 


mon behaviour, how hard is it far the grave cha- 


racter to keep long out of the limits of the formal 
one? We can never be too grave, if we can be aſ- 


ſur'd we are really what we ſuppoſe. And we can ne- 
ver too much honour or revere any thing for grave; 
if we are aſſur d the thing is grave, as we apprehend 


it. The main point is to know always true gravi- 
ty from the falſe: and this can only be, by carry- 
ing the rule conſtantly with us, and freely applying 


it not only to the ines about us, but to our - ſelves. 
For if unhappily we loſe the meaſure in our: ſelyes, 


the 40 of ridicule ? —— O! fay we, the ſub- 


— ——— w¶ſꝗ— 
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concerning ENTRUSIASM. 


we ſhall ſoon loſe it in every thing beſides. Now Sect. 2. 
what rule or meaſure is there in the world, except Low 


in the conſidering of the real temper of things, to 
find which are truly ſerious, and which ridiculous ? 
And how can this be done, unleſs by * applying he 
Ridicul-, to fee whether it will bear? But if we 
fear to apply this rule in any thing, what ſecurity 
can we have againſt the impoiture of formality in a/l 
things? We have allow'd our-ſelves to be Forma- 
li/ts in one point; and the ſame formality may rule 


us as it pleaſes in all other. 


Tis not in every diſpoſition that we are capa- 
citated to judg of things. We mult before-hand judg, 
of our own temper, and accordingly of other things 
which fall under our judgment. But we mult never 


more pretend to jadg of things, or of our own tem- 


per in judging them, when we have given up our 
preliminary right of judgment, and under a preſump- 
tion of gravity, have allowed our-ſelves to be moſt 
ridiculous, and to admire profoundly the moſt ridi- 


culous things in nature, at leaſt for ought we know. 


For having refoly'd never to try, we can never be 
_ | 


+ - — 5 - Ridiculum acri 
Fortiur & melius magnas plerumque ſecat res. 


This, my Lord, 1 may ſafely aver, is ſo true in it- 
ſelf, and fo well known for truth by the cunning 


 Formaliſts of the age, that they can better bear 


to have their impoſtures raibd at, with. all the bitter- 


neſs and vehemence imaginable, than to have them 
touch'd ever fo gently in this other way. * 


know very well, that as modes and faſhions, 


opinions, tho ever ſo ridiculous, are kept up by ſo- 
| lemaity : and that thoſe formal notions. which grew 


up probably in an ill mood, and have been conceiv d 
in ſober ſadneſs, are never to be remov'd but in a 
* Infra, f u, fr. + Hos, St. . 
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2. ſober kind of chearfulne ſs, and by a more eaſy and 


— pleaſant way of thought, There is a melancholy 


which accompanies all Enthuſiaſm. Be it /ove or 
religion (for there are enthuſiaſms in both) nothing 


can put a ſtop to the growing miſchief of either, till 


the melancholy be remov'd, and the mind ac liberty 


to hear what can be ſaid againſt the ridiculouſneſs of 


an extreme in either way. 

IT was heretofore the wifdom of ſome wiſe nati- 
ons, to let people be fools as much as they pleas'd, 
and never to puniſh ſeriouſſy what deſerv'd only to 


be langh'd at, and was, after all, belt cur d by that 


innocent remedy. There are certain humours in 


mankind, which of neceſſity muſt have vent. The 


human mind and body are both of em naturally ſub- 
jet to commotions : and as there are ſtrange fer- 


ments in the blood, which in many bodys occaſion 
an extraordinary diſcharge; ſo in reaſon too, there 


are heterogeneous particles which mult be thrown off 


dy fermentation. Shou'd phyſicians endeavour ab- 


ſolutely to allay thoſe ferments of the body, and 


ſtrike in the humours which diſcover themſelves in 
ſuch eruptions, they might, inſtead of making a 
cure, bid fair perhaps to raiſe a plague, and turn a 


ſpring-ague or an autumn - ſurfeit into an epidemi- 
cal malignant fever. They are certainly as ill phyſi- 


cians in the body-politick, who wou'd needs be tam- 


pering with theſe mental eruptions; and under the 
ſpecious petence of healing this itch of ſuperſtition, 
— ſaving ſouls from the contagion of Enthuſiaſm, 
mould ſet all nature in an uproar, and turn a few 
innocent carbuncles into an inflammation and mortal 
gangrene. 

We read “ in hiſtory that Pax, ado he accom- 
pany'd Bacchus in an expedition to the Indies, 


found means to ſtrike a terrour thro a hoſt of enemys, 


dy the help of a ſmall company, whoſe clamours he 


. Poly aeni Strateg. lib. 1. 6 26 
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manag'd to good advantage among the echoing rocks Se. 2. 
and caverns of a woody vale. The hoarſe bellowing WY 
of the caves, join'd to the hideous aſpect of ſuch dark 


and deſart places, rais'd fuch a horror in the enemy, 
that in this ſtate their imagination help'd 'em to hear 
voices, and doubtleſs to fee forms too, which were 
more than human: whilſt the uncertainty of what 
they fear'd made their fear yet greater, and ſpread 


it faſter by implicit looks than any narration cou'd 


convey it. And this was what in after-times men 
call'd a panick. The ſtory indeed gives a good hint 
of the nature of this paſhon, which can hardly be 
without ſome mixture of Enthuſiaſm, and horrors of 
a ſuperſtitious kind, 


OxE may with good reaſon call every paſſion pa- 


nici, which is rais d in a *®, multitude, and convey d 


by aſpect, or as it were by contact or ſympathy. 
Thus popular fury may be call d panic, when the 


rage of the people, as we have ſometimes known, 
has put them beyond themſelves; eſpecially where 

* religion has had to do. And in this ſtate their 
very looks are infectious. The fury flies from face 


to face: and the diſeaſe is no ſooner ſeen than caught. 
They who in a better ſituation of mind have beheld 
a multitude under the power of this paſſion, have 
own'd that they ſaw in the countenances of men 


ſomething more ghaltly and terrible than at other 


times is expreſs d on the moſt paſſionate occaſions. 
Such force has f ſociety in ill, as well as in good 
paſſions: and ſo much ſtronger any affection is for 


| being /ecial and communicative. 


Tus, my Lord, there are many panicks in man- 
kind, befides merely that of fear. And thus is re- 


ligion alſo panict; when Enthuſiaſm of any kind gets 
up; as oft, on melancholy occaſions, it will do. For 
vapours naturally ariſe ; and in bad times eſpecially, 


* Tufra, p. 31. and Vol. III. p. 48. in the notes. 
+ Infra, P. 15, &c. and VOL, II. f. 66, 10, &6. 


33, &c. 
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Sect. 2. when the fpirits of men are low, as either in publick 
A calamitys, or during the unwholeſomneſs of air or 


diet, or when convulſions happen in nature, ſtorms, 
earthquakes, or other amazing predigys, at this 
feaſon the panick mult needs run high, and the ma- 
giltrate of neceſſity give way to it. For to apply a 

{crious remedy, and bring the ſword, or f/aſces, as 
a cure, mult make the caſe more melancholy, and 
incr=aſe the very cauſe of the diſtemper. To forbid 
mens natural fears, and to endeavour the over- 
powering them by other fears, mult needs be a moſt 
unnatural method. The magiſtrate, if he be any 
artiſt, ſnou d have a gentler hand; and inſtead of 
cauſticks, inciſions, and amputations, ſhou'd be uſing 
the ſofteſt balms ; and with a kind ſympathy enter- 
ing into the concern of the people, and taking, as it 
were, their paſſion upon him, ſhou'd, when he has 
ſooth d and dual) dit it, endeavour, by chearful ways; 
to divert and heal it. 

TH1s was antient policy : and hence (as a notable 
author of our nation expreſſes it) tis neceſſary a 
people ſhould have a * publick leading in religion. 
For to deny the magiſtrate a worſhip, or take away 
2 national church, is as mere Enthuſiaſm as the no- 


tion which ſets up pe:ſecution. For why ſhou'd 


there not be publick walks, as well as private gar- 
dens? Why not publick librarys, as well as private 


education and home-tutors ? But to preſcribe bounds 
do fancy and ſpeculation, to regulate mens apprehen- 


ſons and religious beliefs or fears, to ſuppreſs by 
violence the natural paſſion of Enthuſiaſm, or to en- 
_ deavuur to aſcertain it, or reduce it to one ſpecies, 


or bring it under any one modification, is in truth 


no better ſenſe, nor deſerves a better character, than 
what the f comedian onions of the like project in 
de affair of love 


— Nibhils a agas 
D ft des operam ut cue ratione inſanias. 
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Concerning ENTHUSIASM. 


Nor only the viſionarys and enthuſiaſts of all Sect. 2. 
kinds were tolerated, your Lordthip knows, by the 


antients ; but on the other ſide, philoſophy had as 
2 a courle, and was permitted as a ballance againſt 
iperſtition. And whilſt ſome ſets, ſuch as the 
Pythagorean and latter Platonick, join d in with the 
1 — and enthuſiaſm of the times; the Epicu- 
rean, the Academict, and others, were allow'd to 
uſe all the force of wit and raillery againſt it. And 
thus matters were happily balanc'd ; reaſon had fair 


play; learning and ſcience flouriſh d. Wonderful 
Vas the harmony and temper which aroſe from all 


theſe contrarietys. Thus ſuperſtition and enthuii- 
aſm were mildly treated ; and being let alone, they 
never rag'd to that degree as to occaſion blood-ſhed, 
wars, perſecutions and devaltations in the world. 
But a new ſort of policy, which extends it-ſelf to 
another world, and conſiders the future lives and 


| happineſs of men rather than the preſent, has made 


us leap the bounds of natural humanity ; and out of 


| a ſupernatural. charity, has taught us the way of 
plaguing one another molt devoutly. It has rais'd 


an *' antipathy which no temporal intereſt con d 
ever do; and entail'd upon us a mutual hatret to all 


Eternity, And now uniformity in opinion. (a hopeful 
project!) is Jook'd on as the only expedient againſt 


this evil, The {avis of ſouls is now the heroick 
paſſion of exalted ſpirits; and is become in a man- 


ner the chief care of the magiſtrate, and the very end 


of government n-ſelf. 
Ir magiltracy ſhou'd vouchſafe to WES thus 


much in other ſciences, I am afraid we ſhou'd have 


as bad logick, as bad mathemaricks, and in every 
* as bad philoſophy, as we often have divinity, 
where a preciſe orthodox y is ſettled by 


| 2 'Tis a hard matter for a government to ſettle 
vit. If it does but keep us ſober and honeſt, tia 


Io. 4 
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Set. 2. likely we ſhall have as much ability in our ſpiritual 
An in our temporal affairs; and if we can but be 


truſted, we ſhall have wit enough to ſave our - ſelves, 
when no prejudice lies in the way. Bur if honeſty 
and wit be inſufficient for this /avimg work, tis in 
vam for the magiſtrate to meddle with it: ſince if 
| he be ever ſo virtuous or wiſe, he may be as ſoon 
miſtaken as another man. I am ſure the only way 
to ſave- mens ſenſe, or preſerve wit at all in the 
world, is to give liberty to wit. Now wit can ne- 
ver have its liberty, where the freedom 8f raillery 
is taken away: for againſt ſerious extravagances and 
ſpenetick humours there is no other remedy than 
the. 
Wr have Aeg full power over all other men 
fications of ſpleen; We may treat other enthuſiaſms 
2 box —_ We may ridicule love, or gallantry, 
— efron ntry to the utmoſt; and we find, that 
| ſaver Aer win the bumour of this kind, 
— was once ſo prevalent, is pretty well declin'd. 
The Cruſades, the reſeuing the Holy Lands, and 
ſuch devout gallantrys are in leſs requeſt chan for- 
mery: bt if ſomething of this militant religion, 
ſonthieg of this ſoul-reſeving ſpirit, and ſaint-erran- 
ſtill, we need not wonder, when we 
rin how ſolem a manner we treat this diſtem- 
: yr nd hw prepoſterouſly we go about to cure En- 
1 can hardly forbear faneying, that if we tad a 
fort of inquiſition, or formal court of judicature, | 
with grave 6fficers and judges, erected to reſtrain po: 
etical licence, and in 3 that fancy 
and humour of verſification ; but in particular that 
moſt extravagant paſſion of love, as it is ſet out by 
| Poets, in its heatheniſh dreſs of Venus's and Cu- 
P1D's : if the Poets, as ringleaders and teachers of 
this hereſy, were, under . grievous penaltys, forbid 
to enchant the people by their vein of rhyming ; 
and if the people, on the other ſide, were, under 
proportionable penaltys, forbid to bearken to any 
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ſuch charm, or lend their attention to any love - tale, Sect. 3. 
lo much as in a play, a novel, or a ballad; ve 


might perhaps ſee a new Arcadia ariſing out of this 
heavy perſecution: old people and young wou'd 


be ſeiz d with a verſifying ſpirit: we ſhou'd have 


field-conventicles of lovers and poets : foreſts wou'd 


be fill d with-romantick ſhepherds and ſhepherdefles ; 


and rocks reſound with echoes of hymas and praiſes 


offer d to the powers of love. We might indeed have 


a fair chance, by this management, to bring back 


the whole train of heathen Gods; and ſet our cold 


northern iſland burning with as many altars to VE - 
nus and APOLL@, as were formerly in Cyprus, 


Deles, or any of thoſe warmer Grecian s climates. 


8 E C 7. III. 


BY + AIG Lord, you may perhaps wonder, that 


having been drawn into ſuch a ſerious ſubject as 


religion, I ſhow” d forget my-ſelf ſo far as to give way 
to raillery and humour. I muſt own, my Lord, tis 


not merely thro chance that this has happen d. To 


fay truth, I hardly care ſo much as to think on this 


ſubject, much leſs to write on it, without endeavour- 

ing to put my-ſelf in as good humour as is poſhble. 
People indeed, who can endure no middle temper, 
but are all air and humour, know little of the doubts 


and ſcruples of religion, and are ſafe from any im- 
mediate influence of devout Melancholy or Enthuſi- 
2 which requires more deliberation and thought- 


practice to fix it-ſelf in a temper, and grow habi- 


tual. But be the habit what it will; to be deliver'd 
of it at ſo fad a colt as inconſiderateneſs, or mad- | 


neſs, is what I wou'd never wiſh to be my lot. I 


had rather ſtand all adventures with religion, than 
endeavour to get rid of the thoughts of it by diver- 
| fron. All I contend for, is to think of it i a right 


humour : F 
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sect. 3. wards thinking rightly of it, is what I ſhall endea- 
our to demonſtrate. | 


Goorp Huwovk is not only the beſt ſecurity a- 
gainſt Enthu/raſm, but the beſt foundation of piety 
and true religion: for if right thoughts and worthy. 
apprehenſions of the ſupreme Being, are fundamen- 
tal to all true worſhip and adoration ; tis more than 
| probable that we ſhall never miſcarry in this reſpect, 
except thro ill humour only. Nothing beſide ill 
humour, either natural or forc'd, can bring a man 
to think ſcrioufly that the world is govern'd by any 
deviliſh or malicious power. I very much queſtion 
whether any thing, beſides ill humour, can be the 
cauſe of Atheiſm. For there are ſo many arguments 
to perſuade a man in humour, that, in the main, all 
things are kindly and well diſpos'd, that one wou'd 
think it impoſhble for him to be ſo far out of conceit 
with affairs, as to imagine they all ran at adventures; 
and that the world, as venerable and wiſe a face as 
it carry'd, had neither ſenſe nor meaning in it. This 
| however I am perſuaded of, that nothing beſide ill 
humour can give us dreadful or ill thoughts of a ſu- 
preme manager. Nothing can perſuade us of ſullen- 
neſs or ſourneſs in ſuch a Being, beſide the actual 
fore - feeling of ſomewhat of this kind within our- 


ſelves: and if we are afraid of bringing good hu- 


mour into religion, or thinking with freedom and 
pleaſantneſs on ſuch a ſubject as Gop ; tis becauſe 
we conceive the ſubject ſo like our-ſelves, and can 
hardly have a notion of majeſty and greatneſs, with - 
out /kateline/5 and moroſeneſs accompanying it. 
TH1s, however, is the juſt reverſe of that cha- 
racer, which we own to be molt divinely good, when 


we ſee it, as we ſometimes do, in men of higheſt 


power among us, If they pals for truly good, we 
dare treat them freely, and are ſure they will not be 
diſpleas d with this liberty. They are doubly gain- 
ers by this goodneſs of theirs. For the more they 
are ſcarch'd imo, and familiarly examin'd, the more 
their worth appears; and the diſcoverer, charm'd 
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with this ſucceſs, eſtcems and loves more than ever, Set. 3. 
when he has prov'd this additional bounty in his ſu. Lora 


perior, and reflects on that candour and generoſity 
he has experienc'd. Your Lordſhip knows more 


perhaps of this myſtery than any-one, How elſe 


ſhou'd you have been ſo belov'd in pow'r, and out 


| of power ſo adher'd to, and (till more belov'd ? 


Trank Heaven! there are even in our own age 
ſome ſuch examples. In former ages there have 
been many ſuch, We have known mighty Princes, 
and even Emperors of the world, who cou'd bear 
unconcernedly not only the free cenſure of their acti · 
ons, but the moſt ſpiteful reproaches and calumnys, 


eren to their faces. Some perhaps may wiſh there 


, ; 


had never been ſuch examples found in Heathens : 


but more eſpecially, that the occaſion had never been 


given by Chriſtians. 'Tis more the misfortune indeed 
of mankind in general, than of Chriſtians in particu- 
lar, that ſome of the earlier Roar Emperors were 
ſuch monſters of tyranny, and began perſecution, 


| not on religious men merely, but on all who were 


ſuſpected of worth or virtue. What cou'd have been 


a higher honour or advantage to Chriſtianity, than 


to be perſecuted by a Nero? But better Princes, 
who came after, were perſuaded to remit theſe ſevere 


courſes. Tis true, the magiſtrate might poſſibly 
| have been ſurprized with the newneſs of a notion, 
| which he might pretend, perhaps, did not only de- 


ſtroy the ſacredneſs of his power, but treated him 
and all men as profane, impious, and damn'd, who 


enter'd not into certain particular modes of worſhip ; 


of which there had been formerly ſo many thouſand 
inſtituted, all of em compatible and ſociable till that 
time. However, ſuch was the wiſdom of ſome ſuc- 


ceeding miniſtrys, that the edge of perſecution was 


much abated; and even that * Prince, who was 
2 the greateſt enemy of the Chriſtian ſect, 
or. I, | „ Es PE. 


„See Vol. II. p. 63, 63, 64. in the notes, 
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ect. 3. and who himſelf had been educated in it, was a great 
CNL reſtrainer of perſecution, and wou'd allow of nothing 
further than a reſumption of church - lands and pu- 


dlic ſchools, without any attempt on the goods or 
perſons even of thoſe who branded the ſtate · religi- 
on, and made a merit of affronting the public wor- 
ſhip. 3 | 

| is well we have the authority of a ſacred au- 
thor in our religion, to aſſure us, that the ſpirit of 
love and humanity is above that of martyrs. O- 
therwiſe, one might be a little ſcandaliz'd, perhaps, 
at the hiſtory of many of our primitive confeſſors 


and martyrs, even according to our own accounts. 
There is hardly now in the world ſo good a Chriſtian 


| (if this be indeed the mark of a good one) who, if 
he happen d to live at Conſtantinople, or elſewhere 


under the protection of the Turks, wou'd think it fit- 


ting or decent to give any diſturbance to their Mo/que- 


worſhip. And as good Proteſtants, my Lord, as 
you and I are, we ſhou'd conſider him as little better 


than a rank Enthuſiaſt, who, out of hatred to the 
Romiſh idolatry, ſhou'd, in time of high maſs 


| (where mals 2 was by law eſtabliſn d) inter- 


rupt the Prieſt with clamours, or fall foul on his 
images and relicks. 5 . 
THERE are ſome, it ſeems, of our good brethren, 
the French Proteſtants, lately come among us, who 
are mightily taken with this primitive way. They 
| have ſet a- foot the ſpirit of martyrdom to a wonder 
in their own country; and they long to be trying it 
here, if we will give 'em leave, and afford 'em the 
occaſion : that is to ſay, if we will only do 'em the 


favour to hang or impriſon 'em ; if we will only be 


ſo obliging as to break their bones for em, after their 


country-faſhion, blow up their zeal, and ſtir a-freſh 
the coals of perſecution. But no ſuch grace can 


they hitherto obtain of us. So hard-hearted we are, 


®* x Cor, ch. xiii, yer. 3. 
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that notwithſtanding their own mob are willing to Se. 2. 
beſtow kind blows upon 'em, and fairly ſtone em 


now and then in the open ſtreet ; tho the prieſts of 
their own nation wou'd gladly give em their deſir d 
diſcipline, and are earneſt to light their probationary 
fires for 'em; we Engliſh men, who are maſters in 
our own country, will not ſuffer the Enthuſiaſts to 
be thus us d. Nor can we be ſuppos d to act thus in 
envy to their Phenix- ſect, which it ſeems has riſen 
out of the flames, and wou'd willingly grow to be a 
new church by the ſame manner of propagation as 


| the old-one, whoſe ſeed was truly ſaid to be from 


the blood of the martyrs. 
Bu r how barbarous (till, and more than heatheniſh- 


ly cruel, are we tolerating Eng/i/h men! For, not 


contented to deny theſe propheſying Enthuſiaſts the 

honour of a perſecution, we have deliver'd 'em over 
ro the cruelleſt contempt in the world. I am told, 
for certain, that they are at this “ very time the ſub- 


ject of a choice droll or puppet-ſhow at Bart'lemy- 


fair. There, doubtleſs, their ſtrange voices and in- 
voluntary agitations are adnurably well acted, by the 
motion of wires, and inſpiration of pipes. For the 
bedys of the prophets, in their (tate of prophecy, 
being not in their own power, but (as they ſay them- 


| ſelves) mere paſſive organs, actuated by an exteriour 
force, have nothing natural, or reſembling real life, 


in any of their ſounds or motions : ſo that how auk- 


ardly ſoever a puppet-ſhow may imitate other acti- 


ons, it muſt needs repreſent this paſſion to the life. 
And whilſt Bart'lemy- fair is in poſſeſſion of this 
privilege, I dare ſtand ſecurity to our national church, 
that no ſe& of Enthuſiaſts, no new venders of pro- 
phecy or miracles, ſhall ever get the ſtart, or put 
her to the trouble of trying her ſtrength with 'em, 
in any caſe, 3 


* Viz, Anno 1707. 
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SeR. 3. Harp it was for us, that when Popery had got 


poſſeſnon, Smithfield was us d in a more tragical way. 


Many of our firſt reformers, tis fear d, were little 
better than Enthuſiaſts : and God knows whether a 
warmth of this kind did not conſiderably help us in 
throwing off that ſpiritual tyranny. So that had 
not the Prieſts, as is uſual, prefer'd the love of blood 
to all other paſſions, they might in a merrier way, 
perhaps, have evaded the greateſt force of our re- 
forming ſpirit. I never heard that the antient hea- 
thens were ſo well advis'd in their ill purpoſe of ſup - 
preſſing the Chriſtian religion in its firſt riſe, as to 


make uſe, at any time, of this Bart'/emy-fair method. 
But this I am perſuaded of, that had the truth of 


the goſpel been any way ſurmountable, they wou'd 
have bid much fairer for the ſilencing it, if they had 
choſen to bring our primitive founders upon the ſtage 
in a pleaſanter way than that of bear-ſkins and pitch - 
barrels, 5 5 | 
Txt Fews were naturally a very + cloudy peo- 
ple, and wou'd endure little raillery in any thing; 


much leſs in what belong'd to any religious doc- 


trines or opinions. Religion was look'd upon with 
a fullen eye; and hanging was the only remedy 
they could preſcribe for any thing which look'd like 


ſetting up a new revelation. The ſovereign ar gu- 
ment was, Crucify, Crucify. But with all their ma- 


lice and inveteracy to our Saviour, and his Apoltles 


after him, had they but taken the fancy to act 


ſuch puppet-ſhows in his contempt, as at this bour 
the Papiſts are acting in his honour ; I am apt to 


think they might poſſibly have done our religion 


more harm, than by all their other ways of ſeve- 


+ Our Author having been cenſur'd for this and ſome 


following paſſages concerning the Jews, the reader is re- 


fer'd to the notes and citations in VOL. III. p. 39, 40, &s. 
And, ibid. 8x, 83, &c, Set alſo behw, 2? 191, 193» . 
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T BELIEVE our great and learned Apoſtle found Sect. 3. 
leſs + advantage from the eaſy treatment of his LW 


Athenian antagoniſts, than from the ſurly and curſt 
ſpirit of the moſt perſecuting Jeuiſh citys. He 


made leſs improvement of the candour and civility 
of his Roman judges, than of the zeal of the ſyna- 


gogue, and vehemence of his national Prieſts. Tho 


when I conſider this Apoltle as appearing either be- 


fore the witty Athenians, or before the Koman court 
of judicature, in the preſence of their great men and 
ladys, and ſee how handſomly he accommodates 
himſelf to the apprehenſions and temper of thoſe po- 
liter people: I do not find that he declines the way 


of quit or good humour; but, without ſuſpicion of 
his cauſe, is willing generouſly to commit it to this 
proof, and try it againſt the ſharpneſs of any ridi- 
cule which might be offer'd. OO 

Bur tho the Jeu, were never pleas'd to try their 


wit or malice this way againſt our Saviour or his 


' Apoſtles ; the irreligious part of the Heathens had 


try d it long before againſt the beſt doctrines and beſt 


characters of men which had ever riſen amongſt 'em, 
Nor did this prove in the end any injury, but on the 
contrary the higheſt advantage to thoſe very chara- 


cters and doctrines, which, having ſtood the proof, 


© were found ſo ſolid and juſt, The divineſt man who 


had ever appear'd in the heathen world, was in the 
height of witty times, and by the wittieſt of all 
poets, moſt abominably ridicul'd, in a whole eome- 


dy writ and acted on purpoſe. But ſo far was this 


from ſinking his reputation, or ſuppreſſing his philo- 
ſophy, that they each increas'd the more for it; 


| _ aud he apparently grew to be more the envy of other 


+ What advantage he made of his ſufferings, and how 5 


pathetically his bonds and ſtripes were ſet to view, and of- 


ten pleaded by him, to raiſe his character, and advance 
the intereſt of Chriſtianity, any one who rcads his Epi- 
| files, and is well acquaiated with his manner and itile, may 


eaſily obſerve, > 
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Sect. 4. teachers. He was not only contented to be ridi- 
A cul dz; but, that he might help the poet as much as 
| poſſible, he preſented himſelf openly in the theater; 
that his real figure (which was no advantageous one) 
might be compar'd with that which the wrtty Poet 
had brought as his repreſentative on the ſtage. Such 
was his good humour! Nor cou'd there be in the 
world a greater teſtimony of the invincible goodneſs 
of the man, or a greater demonſtration, that there was 
no impoſture either in his character or opinions. For 
that i-poſture ſtiou d dare to ſuſtain the encounter of 
a grave enemy, is no wonder. A folemn attack, 
ſhe knows, is not of ſuch danger to her. There is 
nothing ſhe abhors or dreads like pleaſantneſa and 


geed humour, | 


N ſhort, my Lord, the melancholy way of treat- 
ing religion is that which, according to my ap- 
prehenſion, renders it ſo tragical, and is the occaſion 
of its acting in reality ſuch diſmal tragedys in the 
world. And my notion is, that provided we treat 
religion with good manners, we can never uſe too 
much good humour, or examine it with too much 
| freedom and familiarity, For, if it be genuine and 
{incere, it will not only ſtand the proof, but thrive 
and gain advantage from hence: if it be ſpurious, or 
mix d with any impolſture, it will be detected and 
expos'd, 5 
Tus melancholy way in which we have been 
taught religion, makes us unapt to think of it in 
good humour. Tis in adverſity chiefly, or in ill 
health, under affliction, or diſturbance of mind, or 
diſcompoſure of temper, that we have recourſe to it, ; 
Tho in reality we are never ſo unfit to think of it as 
at ſuch a heavy and dark hour. We can never be 
fit to contemplate any thing above us, when we are 
in no condition to look into vur-ſelves, and calmly 
examine the temper of our own mind and paſſions. 


* 
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For then it is we ſee wrath, and fury, and revenge, Set. 4. 
and terrors in the DeirTY ; when we are full of LS. 
diſturbances and fears within, and have, by ſufferance 
and anxiety, Joſt ſo much of the natural calm and 
ceaſineſs of our temper. 
We muſt not only be in ordinary good humour, 
but in the beſt of humours, and in the ſweeteſt, kind- 
_ eſt diſpoſition of our lives, to underſtand well what 
true goodneſs is, and what thoſe Attributes imply. 
which we aſcribe with fuch applauſe and honour to 
the DE1TY. We ſhall then be able to ſee belt, whe- 
ther thoſe forms of juſtice, thoſe degrees of puniſh- 
ment, that temper of reſentment, and thoſe mea- 
ſures of offence and indignation, which we vulgarly 
ſuppoſe in Go, are ſuitable to thoſe original ideas 
of Coodnefs which the ſame divine Being, or nature 
under him, has implanted i in us, and which we mult 
neceſfarily preſuppoſe, in order to give him praiſe or 
honour in any kind. This, my Lord, is the ſecuri- 
ty againſt all ſuperſtition : to remember, that there 
is nothing in God but what is Godlike ; and that he 
is either not at all, or truly and perfectly good. But 
when we are afraid to uſe our reaſon freely, even on 
that very queſtion, Whether he really be, or not ;” 
ve then actually preſume him bad, and flatly contra- 
dict that pretended character of goodneſs and great- 
neſs ; whilſt we diſcover this miſtruſt of his temper, 
au fear his anger and reſentment, in che caſe of this 
| freedom Idi. 

Wr have a notable inſtance of this freedom in one 
of our ſacred authors. As patient as Jos is ſaid to 
be, it cannot be deny'd that he makes bold enough 
with Gov, and takes his providence roundly to taſk. 
His friends, indeed, plead hard with him, and uſe 
all arguments, right or wrong, to patch up objec- 
tions, and ſet the affairs of providence upon an equal 
foot. They make a merit of ſaying all the good 

they can of Gov, at the very ſtretch of their rea- 
lon, and ſometimes quite n it. But chis, in 
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Sect. 4. Jon's opinion, is fattering Go, accepting of 
WY Gop's perſon, and even mocking him. And no won- 


der. For, what merit can there be in believing Gon, 
or his Providence, upon frivolous and weak grounds ? 
What virtue in aſſuming an opinion contrary to the 
appearance of things, and reſolving to hear nothing 


Which may be ſaid againſt it? Excellent character of 


the God of truth! that he ſhou'd be offended at us, 
for having refus'd to put the lye upon our under- 


ſtandings, as much as in us lay; and be ſatisfy d 


with us for having beliey'd, at a venture, and againſt 
our reaſon, what might have been the greateſt falſ- 


hood in the world, for any thing we cou'd bring as 


a proof or evidence to the contrary ! 
IT is impoſſible that any beſides an ilI-natur'd man 
can wiſh againſt the being of Gop : for this is wiſh- 


ing againſt the publick, and even againſt one's pri- 


vate good too, if rightly underſtood. But if a man 
has not any ſuch ill-will to ſtifle his belief, he muſt 


have ſurely an unhappy opinion of God, and believe 


him not ſo good by far as he knows himſelf to be, if 


he imagines that an impartial uſe of his reaſon, in 


any matter of ſpeculation whatſoever, can make him 


run any riſk hereafter 3 and that a mean denial of 
his reaſon, and an affectation of belief in any point 


too hard for his underſtanding, can intitle him to any 
favour in another world. This is being fycophants 
in religion, mere paraſites of devotion. Tis uſing 
God as the crafty + beggars uſe thoſe they addreſs 


to, when they are ignorant of their quality. The 
- novices amongſt em may innocently come out, per- 


haps, with a Good Sir! or a Good Forſeot But 


with the old ſtagers, no matter whom they meet in a 


coach, tis always Good your Hencur ! or Good your 
Lordſhip ! or your Ladyſhip! For if there ſhou'd be 


really a Lord in the caſe, we ſhou'd be undone (ſay 


* Chap. xiii. * 7, 8, 9, & 10. 
T Vor. III. 2. 87, 8, 9. 
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Concerning ENTHUSIASM. 


they) for want of giving the title : but if the party i. a 
ſhou'd be no Lord, there wou'd be no offence ; it — 
vwou' d not be ill taken. 


Au thus it is in religion. We are hi ghly con- | 
cern'd how to beg right ; and think all depends upon 


hitting the title, and making a a" gueſs. Tu the the 
E, 


molt beggarly refuge imaginable, which is ſo migh- 


_ ily cry'd up, and ſtands as a great maxim with ma- 


ny able men ; ** That they ſhou'd ſtrive to have faith, 
« and believe to the utniolt : becauſe if, after all, 
* there be nothing in the matter, there will be no 
harm in being thus deceiv'd ; but if there be any 
& thing, it will be fatal for them not to have believ d 
4% to the full.“ But they are ſo far miſtaken, that 
whilſt they have this thought, tis certain they can 
never believe either to their ſatisfaction and happi- 


neſs in this world, or with any advantage or recom—-— 


mendation to another. For beſides that our reaſon, 


which knows the cheat, will never reſt thoroughly 


ſatisfied on ſuch a bottom, but turn us often a-drift, 
and toſs us in a ſea of doubt and perplexity; we 


cannot but actually grow worſe in our religion, and 
entertain @ worſe opinion ſtill of a ſupreme DziTy, 
 whillt our is founded on ſo i injurious a thought 


of him. 

To love the public, to ſtudy univerſal good, and 
to promote the intereſt of the whole world, as far 
as lies within our power, is ſurely the height of 


_ goodneſs, and makes that temper which we call 


* In this temper, my Lord, (for ſurely you 
ſhou'd know it well) 'tis natural for us to wiſh that 
others ſhou'd partake with us, by being conv inc d of 


the ſincerity of our example. *Tis natural for us to 
_ Wiſh our merit ſhou'd be known ; particularly, if it 
de our fortune to have ſerv'd a nation as a good mi- 
niſter; or as ſome Prince, or father of a country, 
to have render'd happy a conſiderable part of man- 


kind under our care. But if it happen d, that of 
this number there ſhou'd be ſome ſo ignorantly bred, 
and of ſo remote a province, as to have lain out of 


"FF LESTER 


Sect. 5. the hearing of our name and actions; or hearing of 
em, ſhou'd be fo puzzl'd with odd and contrary - 


ſtorys, told up and down concerning us, that they 


knew not what to think, whether there were really 


in the world any ſuch perſon as our-ſelf : ſhou'd we 
not, in good truth, be ridiculous to take offence at 
this ? And ſhou'd we not paſs for extravagantly mo- 
roſe and ill- humour' d, if inſtead of treating the mat- 
ter in raillery, we ſhou d think in earneſt of reveng- 


ing cur. ſelves on the offending partys, who, out of 


their ruſtick 1 ignorance, ill judgment, or incredulity, 
had detracted from our renown? . 

How ſhall we ſay then? Does it really deſerve 
praiſe, to be thus concern d about it? Is the doing 
good for Glory's fake, fo divine a thing ? ? or, is it 
not diviner, to do good even where it may be thought 
inglorious, even to the ingrateful, and to thoſe who 
ate wholly inſenſible of the good they receive? 
How comes it then, that what is ſo divine in us, 
ſhou'd loſe its character in the divine Being? Aud 
| that according as the DRI x is repreſented to us, he 
 ſhou'd more reſemble the weak, womanith, and im- 


potent part of our ws than the generous, maaly, 


| and divine ? 


$ECT. v. 


NE wou'd think, my Lord, it were in reality 


no hard thing to know our own weakneſſes at 
_ firſt fight, and diſtinguiſh the features of human 


 frailty, with which we are fo well acquainted. One 


wou d think it were eaſy to underſtand, that provo- 
cation and offence, anger, revenge, jealouſy in 
point of honour or power, love of fame, glory, and 


the like, belong only to limited beings, and are 


neceſſarily excluded a being which is perfect and uni- 
verſal. But if we have never ſettl d with our-ſelycs 


2 Infra, P. 223. And Vol. III. P. 208. 
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concerning ENTHUSIASM, 


any notion of what is morally excellent; or if we Sect. 5, 
cannot truſt to that reaſon which tells us, that no- 


thing belide what is fo, can have place in the DBIT ; 


we can neither truſt to any thing which others relate 


of him, or which he himſelf reveals to us. Me 
mult be ſatisfy'd before-hand, that he is good, and 
cannot deceive us. Without this there can be no real 


religious faith, or confidence. Now, if there be re- 


ally ſomething previous to revelation, ſome antece- | 


dent demonſtration of reaſon, to aſſure us that Gop 


2 and withal, that he is / good as not to deceive 
us; the ſame reaſon, if we will truſt to it, will de- 
monſtrate to us, that God is /o good, as to exceed 
the very beſt of us in goodneſs. And after this man- 
ner we can have no dread or ſuſpicion to render us 
uneaſy : for it is malice only, and not . 


which can make us afraid. 


THERE is an odd way of reaſoning, but in cer- 
tain diſtempers of mind very ſovereign to thoſe who 
can apply it; and it is this: There can be no 
© malice but where intereſts are oppos d. A uni- 
* verſal being can have no intereſt oppoſite ; and 
10 therefore can have no malice.” If there be @ ge- 
neral Mind, it can have no particular intereſt : but 
the general good, or good of the whole, and its 
own private good, muſt of neceſſity be one and the 
fame. It can intend nothing beſides, nor aim at 
any thing beyond, nor be provoked to any thing con- 
trary. So that we have only to conſider, whether 
there be really ſuck a thing as a Mind which has 
relation to the whole, or not. For if unhappily 


there be 7o Mind, we may comfort our-ſelves, how- 
ever, that Nature has no malice : if there be really 


a Minp, we may reſt ſatisfy'd, that it is the be/t- 
natur'd one in the world. The laſt caſe, one wou'd 
imagine, ſhou'd be the moſt comfortable ; and the 


notion of a common parent leſs frightful than that of 


forlorn nature, and a fatherleſ; 3 Tho, as re- 
ligion ſtands amongſt us, there are many good people 
who wou' d have leſs fear in being thus expos d; and 


Err 
wou'd be eaſier, perhaps, in their . if they 


Laws were aſſur'd they had only mere chance to truſt to. 
For no body trembles to think there ſhou'd be no 


God; but rather, that there hu be one. This 
| however wou'd be otherwiſe, if Deity were thought 


as kindly of as humanity; and we cou d be perſuaded 


to believe, that if there really was a God, the high- 
eſt goodneſi mult of neceſſity belong to him, without 


any of thoſe * defects of pation, thoſe meanneſſes | 


and imperfections which we acknowlege ſuch in our- 
_ ſelves, which as good men we endeavour all we can 
to be ſuperior to, and which we lind we every day 
conquer as we grow better. 

Mr ruinxs, my Lord, it wou'd be well for us, 
if before f we aſcended into the higher regions of 
divinity, we wou'd vouchſafe to deſcend a little into 
 our-ſelver, and beſtow ſome poor thoughts upon plain 
| honeſt morals. When we had once look d into our- 
ſelves, and diſtinguiſh'd well the nature of our own 
affections, we hou! d probably be fitter judges of he 
_ divineneſs of a character, and diſcern better what 


affections were ſutable-or unſutable to a perfect B.- 


ing. We might then underſtand how to love, and 
praiſe, when we had acquir'd ſome conſiſtent notion 


of what was /audable or lovely. Otherwiſe we might 


chance to do Goo little honour, when we intended 


him the moſt. For 'tis hard to imagine what honour 


can ariſe to the DRIN from the praiſes of creatures, 


who are unable to diſcern what 1 is * or 


excellent in 2 their own kind. 


2 For my own 085 ſays hone PLUTARCH, T had 
rather men ſhou'd ſay of me, That there neither is, 
nor ever was, ſuch a one as PLUTARCH ;” than they 
| ſhou'd ſay. There was a PLUTARCH, an unſteddy, 
” changeable, ealily provokable, and revengeful man ; 
a” *Av8pores agg, tvurraconce, Ng Spec irh, Al- 


on xpoAuTOs, &e.“ Plutarch de Superſtitione. See 


Yor. III. p. $8, 89. 
T Vor. III. P. 2g. and 139, 140. in the notes. 
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concerning ENTHUSIASM. 


Ir a muſician were cry d up to the ſkys by a cer · Sect. 6. 
1 


tain ſet of people who had no ear in m 
wou'd ſurely be put to the bluſh ; and cou'd hardly, 
with a good countenance, accept the benevolence of 
his auditors, till they had acquir'd a more compe- 
tent apprehenſion of him, and cou'd by their own. 
ſenſes find out ſomething really good in his perform- 
ance, Till this were brought about, there wou'd 
be little g/ory in the caſe; and the muſician, tho 
ever ſo yain, wou'd have little reaſon to be contented. 
Tux v who affect praiſe the moſt, had rather not 
be taken notice of, than be impertinently applauded. 
I know not how it comes about, that He who is e- 
ver ſaid to do good the molt diſintereſtedly, ſhou'd 
be thought deſirous of being prais'd ſo laviſhly, and 
be ſuppos'd to ſet ſo high a rate upon fo cheap and 
low a thing, as ignorant commendation and forc'd 
a. --- ET”: 
Tis not the ſame with goodneſs as with other 
qualitys, which we may underſtand very well, and 
yet not poſſeſs. We may have an excellent car in 
muſick, without being able to perform in any kind. 
We may judg well of poetry, without being Poets, 
or poſſeſſing the leaſt of a poetick vein : but we can 
have no tolerable notion of goodneſs, without being 
tolerably good. So that if the praiſe of a divine Be- 
ing be ſo great a part of his worſhip, we ſhou'd, me- 
| thinks, learn goodneſs, were it for nothing elſe than 
that we might learn, in ſome tolerable manner, how 
to praiſe. For the praiſe of goodneſs from an un- 
| ſound hollow heart, muſt certainly make the greateſt 
diſſonance in the world. „%%% ͤ ĩ ÿ1 : 


SECT. 


| THER reaſons, my Lord, there are, why this 
plain home · ſpun philoſophy, of looking into 
our-ſelves, may do us wondrous ſervice, in rectify- 
ing our errors in religion. For there is a ſort of 
„ — And when men find no 
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cles, to have had a molt ſignal one, acted premedi- | 
tately, and with warning, before many hundreds of 
people, who actually give teſtimony to the truth 
of it. But I wou'd only aſk, Whether there were 
preſent, among thoſe hundreds, any one perſon, who 


Cay, will give the ſame teſtimony with them? 1 
mult not be comented to aſk, Whether fuch a one 
nad been wholly free of that particular Enthuſiaſm ? | 


4 LETTER 


Sea. 6. original commotions in themfelves, no prepoſſeſſing 
panic which bewitches em; they are apr (till, by 


the teſtimony of others, to be impos'd on, and led 
credulouſly into the belief of many falſe miracles. 
And this habit may make em variable, and of a ve - 
ry inconſtant faith, eaſy to be carry'd away with 
every wind of doctrine, and addicted to every up- 


ſtart ſect or ſuperſtition. But the knowlege of our 


paſſions in their very ſeeds, the meaſuring well the 
growth and progreſs of Enthuſiaſm, and the judging 


rightly of its natural force, and what command it 
has over our very * ſenſes, may teach us to oppoſe | 
more ſucceſsfully thoſe deluſions which come arm'> | 
with the ſpecious pretext of moral certainty, and |} 


matter of fact. 


Tur new propheſying ſe& I made mention of a- 


bove, pretend, it ſeems, among many other mira- 


: 


having never been of their e, or addicted to their 


but, Whether, before that time, he was eſteem'd of 
fo found a judgment, and clear a head, as to be 
wholly free of Melancholy, and in all likelihood in- 


capable of all Enthuſiaſm beſides ? For otherwiſe, the 
| panick may have been caught; the evidence of the 
| ſenſes loſt, as in a dream; and the imagination fo 
inflam'd, as in a moment to have burnt up every 
particle of judgment and reaſon. The combuſtible 
matters lie prepar d wighin, and ready to take fire 
A᷑t a ſpark ; but chiefly in a f multitude ſeiz d wid 
| the ſame fpirit. No wonder if the blaze ariſes i 


Vor. HI. p. 30, 31. & 48, 49. 
* Vor. III. P. 48. in the notes. 
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| of a ſudden ; when innumerable eyes glow with the Sect. 6. 
3 paſlion, and heaving brealts are labouring with in- Lv 
| Afpiration: when not the aſpect only, but the very 

breath and exhalations of men are infectious, and 
the inſpring diſeaſe imparts it · ſelf by inſenſible tran- 
Jpiration, I am not a divine good enough to re- 
ſolve what ſpirit that was which prov'd fo catching 
among the antient Prophets, that even the profane 
* Saul was taken by it. But I learn from holy 
ſcripture, that there was the ® evil, as well as the 
g:cd ſpirit of prophecy. And I find by preſent ex- 
perience, as well as by all hiſtorys, facred and pro- 
tane, that the operation of this ſpirit is every where 
the ſame, as to the bodily organs. 

A4 Gentleman who has writ lately in defence of 
reviv'd prophecy, and has ſince fallen himſelf into 
the prophetick extaſys, tells us, That the antient 

„ Prophets had the Spirit of Gop upon them under 

«« extaſy, with the divers ſtrange geſtures of body Ye- 
noninating them madmen, (or enthuſiaſts) as appears 
* evidently, /ays he, in the inſtances of Bataan, 
| * SAUL, David, EZEKIEL, DANIEL, &c.” And 
| he proceeds to juſtify this by he practice of the apo- 
Rolick times, and by the regulation which the + A- 
poſtle himſelf applies to thefe ſeemingly irregular 
gifts, ſo frequent and ordinary, (as our Author pre - 
tends) in the primitive church, on the firſt riſe and 
ſpreading of Chriſtianity. But I leave it to him to 

make the reſemblance as well as he can between his 
own and the apoſtolick way. I only know, that the 
ſymptoms he deſcribes, and which himſelf (poor 

Gentleman!) labours under, are as heatheni/h as 
he ean poſſibly pretend them to be Chriſtian. And 

when I ſaw him lately under an agitation (as they 

call it) uttering prophecy in a pompous Latin ſtite, 
of which, out of his extaſy, it ſeems, he is wholly 
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| * Yee x Kings chap. xxii. ver. 20, Cc. 2 Chron, chap, 

xvii. ver. 19, Cc. And Vol. III. P. 81, 82. . 
1 Cer, ch. xiv. 
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Set. 6. incapable ; it brought i into my mind the Latin Poets 
ww deſcription of the S1BYL, whoſe agonys were fo per- 
| fectly hre theſe. | 


9 Subito non vultus, non color unas, 

Nen compt.e manſere come ; ſed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera c:rda tument ; majorque videri | 
Nec mortale fonans : afflata eft Numine quando 
Jam profptore Dei 
And again, preſently after, | 
inan in antro | | 

Bacchatur Vates, magnum 1 pectore poſſit 
Excuſſiſſe Deum tanto magis ille ſatigat | 
Os rabidum, fera corda domans „ FIX CIT 

PREMENDO, 
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Which is the very ſtile of our experienc'd author, 
For the inſpir d { ſays he ) undergo a probation, 
** wherein the ſpirit, by frequent agitations, forms 
the Organs, ordinarily for a month or two before 
% Utterance.” 

Tus Roman Hiſtorian, ſpeaking of a + horrt- 
ble Enthuſiaſm which broke out in Rome long be- 
fore his days, deſcribes this ſpirit of prophecy ; Vi- 
res, velut mente capt, cum jadatione fanatica cor- 

| paris waticinari, Liv. 39. The deteſtable things 

which are further related of theſe Enthuſiaſts, I wou d 
not willingly tranſcribe : but the ſenate's mild decree | 
in ſo execrable a caſe, I can't omit copying; being 
ſatisfy d, that tho your Lordſhip has read it before 

| w_ you can read It again and again with admirati- «+ 

In religuum deinde (ſays Livy) S. C. cautum 
0. Ke. $i quis tale ſacrum ſolenne & neceſſarium 
duceret, nec fine religione & piaculo ſe id omittere _ 
pofſe ; apud Pretorem Urbanum profiterctur : Prä- 
tor Senatum conſuleret. Si ei permiſſum effet, cim 
in Senatu centum non minus * , ita id . m fas 


* Virg. En. lib. 6, 
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eeret; dum ne plus quingue ſacrificio intereſſent, neu Se, 6. 
qua pecunia communis, neu quis magiſter ſacrorum, \ NJ 


aut ſucerdos eſſet. | 
So neceſſary it is to give way to this diſtemper of 
Enthuſiaſm, that even that Philoſopher who bent the 


whole force of his philoſophy againſt ſuperſtition, 


appears to have left room for viſionary fancy, and 


to have indirectly tolerated Enthuſiaſm. For it is 


hard to imagine, that one who had fo little religious 


faith as Ericuxus, ſhou'd have ſo vulgar a credu- 
lity, as to believe thoſe accounts of armys and ca- 
ſtles in the air, and ſuch viſionary phznomena. Yet 


he allows them; and then thinks to ſolve em by 
his effuvia, and aerial looking - glaſſes, and I know 
not what other {tuff : which his Latin Poet, how- 


ever, ſets off beautifully, as he does all. 


* Rerum /imulacra vagari 
Multa, modis multis, in cunctat undique parteis 
Tenuia, que facile inter ſe junguntur in aurit, 
Oõtia cum veniunt, ut aranea bracteaque auri 
© © STS wb 
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Centauros itague, & Scyllarum membra tidemns, 

 Cerbereaſque camm facies, fimulacraque eorum 
Quorum mort? vbita tellus amplectitur ofa + 
Omne genus quoniam paſſim ſimulacra feruntur, 
Partim fponte ſua que fiunt aere in ipfo; 

Partim que variis a6 rebus cumque recedunt. 


was 2 fign this philoſopher believed there was 


a good ſtock of viftonary ſpirit originally in human 
nature. He was fo fatisfy'd that men were inclin'd 


to ſee viſtons, that rather than they ſhou'd go with- 


out, he choſe to make em to their hand. Notwith- 


ſtanding he deny d the principles of religion to be 
natural , he was forc d tacitly to allow there was 
a wondrous diſpoſition in mankind towards /uþcr7:4+ 


»Lueret. bb, 4. ＋ Infra, p. 29. 
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Sect. 6. tural 95107; : and that if theſe ideas were vain, they 


WY were vet in a manner z2nate, or ſuch as men were 


really born to, and cou'd hardly by any means avoid, 
From which conceihkon, a Divine, methinks, might 
Taiſe a good argument againſt him, for the truth as 
well as the ue /, of RELIGION, But ſo it is: 
be ther the matter of apparition be true or falſe, 
me ſymptoms are the ſame, and the paſſion of equal 
force in the perſon who is viſion- ſtruck. The Lym- 
Fhatici of the Latins were the Nympholepti of the 


Greeks. They were perſons ſaid to have ſeen ſome 


ſpecies of Divinity, as either ſome rural Deity, or 


Nymph, which threw them into ſuch tranſports as 


overcame their reaſon, The extaſys expreſs'd them- 
ſelves outwardly in quakings, tremblings, toſſings 
of the head and limbs, agitations, and (as Livy calls 
them) fanatical throws or convulßons, extemporary 
prayer, prophecy, ſ{mging, and the like. All nations 
have their Lymphaticks of ſome kind or another; 


and all churches, (Heathen as well as Chriſtian) nave a 


had their complaints againſt Fanaticiſim. 
Ons wou'd think the antients imagined this dif 
eaſe had ſome relation to that which they call'd Hy- 


drophoby. Whether the antient Lymphaticks "8 


any way like that of biting, to communicate the 
rage of their diſtemper, I can't fo poſitively deter- 
mine. But certain fanaticks there have been ſince 
the time of the antients, who have had a moſt pro- 
ſperous faculty of communicating the appetite of the 
weth. For ſince firlt the ſnappiſh ſpirit got up in re- 
gion, all ſects have been at it, as the ſaying is, 


Tooth and Nail; and are never better pleas'd, than 


m worrying one another without mercy. 

So far indeed the innocent kind of fanaticiſm ex- 
dends it - ſelf, that when the party is ſtruck by the 
apparition, there follows always an itch of imparting 
x, and kindling the fame fire in other breaſts. For 
thus Pets are fanaticks too. And thus Horace 
either is, or feigns himſelf Lympharick, aud ſhews 


.* 
1 
2 
1 
7 


nnr, . * 


concerning EXTRUSIASM, 


what an effect the * of the Nymphs and BaCc- Sect. 6. 
rw 


nus had on him. 


* Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem, credite paſteri, 
NY. adhd ASque diſcentes 
Er recenti mens trepidat metu, 
Plenogue Bacchi bectore turbidum 
+ LYMPHATUR - as Heinfius reads. 


No Poet (as I ventur'd to fay at firſt to your Lord- 


ſhip) can do any thing great in his own way, with- 


out the imagination or ſuppoſition of a Divine Pre- 
ſence, which may raiſe him to ſome degree of this 
paſſion we are ſpeaking of. Even the cold Luckt-. 
T1vs | makes uſe of inſpiration, when he writes a- 
gainſt it; and is forc'd to raiſe an apparition of Na- 


rufe, in a divine form, to animate and conduct him 


in his very work of degrading nature, and deſpoiling 


her of all her ſeeming wiſdom and Oy 


| Alma Vexus, czli ſubter labentia figna 


Duz mare navigerum, _ terras fragiferenteis 
Concelebras — 


One ee rerum naturam «fol gubernar, 


Nec fine te quidquam dias in luminis ara. 


Exoritur, neque fit lietum neque amabile quidguam : p 


Te ſociam ſtudes ſcribundis verſtbus eſſe, 
Dues ego de rerum natura pangere conor 
MEMMIADE fro. 


* Od. rg. lib. 2. | 
1 So again, Sat. 5. ver. 97. Gnatia Lympbis Tratis ex- 


 firafa : where HORACE wittily treats the people of Gra- 


tia as Lymphaticks and Enthuſiaſts, for believing a miracle 
of their prieſts: Credat Judaeus Apella. Hor. ilid. See 


 HEINSIUS and TORENTIUS; and the outs iu the 


following notes, un rb NARA, &c. 
t Vor. III. p. 26. | Lueret. lib. 1. 
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HE only thing, my Lord, I would infer from 

all this, is, that ExruusiAs M is wonderful- 

ly powerful and extenſive; that it is a matter of nice 
judgment, and the hardeſt thing in the world to know 
fully and diſtinctly; ſince even“ Atheiſm is not ex- 
empt from it. For, as ſome have well remark d, there 
have been enthufraſtical Atheiſts. Nor can divine in- 


ſpiration, by its outward marks, be eaſily diſtinguiſn'd 


from it. For inſpiration is @ real feeling of the di- 


vine preſence, and enthuſiaſm a /alſe one. But the 
paſſion they raiſe is much alike. For when the mind 


is taken up in viſion, and fixes its view either on any 
real object, or mere ſpecter of divinity ; when it ſees, 
or thinks it ſees any thing prodigious, and more than 
human; its horror, delight, contuſion, fear, admi- 
ration, or whatever paſhon belongs to it, or is upper- 
molt on this occaſion, will have ſomething vaſt, i»:- 
mane, and (as painters ſay) beyond life, And this 
is what gave occaſion to the name of Fanaticiſim, as 


it was us'd by the antients in its original ſenſe, for 


an Appariti:n tranſporting the mind. 

SOMETHING there will be of extravagance and 
fury, when the idcas or images recciv'd are too big 
for the narrow human veſſel to contain. So that in- 


| ſpiration may be jultly call'd divine ExruuStͤa N: 
for the word it · ſelf ſignifies divine Preſence, and was 


made uſe of by the Philoſopher whom the earlieſt 
Chriſtian fathers call d divine, to expreſs whatever 
was ſublime in human paſſions f. This was the ſpirit * 


Vor, HI. p. , ar: © 5 5 
+ Ap ole N ori Uv re Nuwpuv ex Tpeveize; oxgas *Evfiu- 


| pilhopivngs as Frey , AMA Fe, ke, Phacdr, Kai 


rug TOMTINNG YN liga Tre Pulley d Oer Tt al nat 
„Erßvcidt tiv. Meno. Ez vav wv du xa Tit Thune 
cx rere sri w g h⁰ννν,, dd QUCt Tire nal Eviuc:- 
4 greg dcr Of FrounrTrhs a xpnop. dos, Apol. In par- 


concerning ENTHUSIASM, 


he allotted to Heroes, Stateſmen, Poets, Orators, Sect. 7. 
Muficians, and even Philoſophers themſelves. Nor, 


can we, of our own accord, forbear afcribing to a 
* noble ENTHUSIasM, Whatever is greatly per- 
form'd by any of theſe. So that almoſt all of us 
know ſomething of this principle. But to know it aa 
ve ſhou'd do, and diſcern it in its ſeveral kinds, both 
in our-ſelves, and others; this is the great work, 
and by this means alone we can hope to avoid de- 
luſion. For te judg the ſpirits whether they are of 
God, we mult antecedently judo our own ſpirit ; 
whether it be of reaſon, and ſound ſenſe ; whether 
itt be fit to judg at all, by being ſedate, cool, and 
impartial; free of every byaſſing paſſion, every gid- 
dy vapour, or melancholy fume. This is the firit 
knowledg and previous judgment: To underſtand 
*« our-ſelver, and know what ſpirit we are . 
Afterwards we may judg the /þ:r/t in others, con- 
ſider what their perſonal merit is, and prove the va- 
lidity of their teſtimony by the ſolidity of their brain. 
By this means we may prepare 1 with ſome 
antidote againſt enthuſiaſm. And this is what I have 
dar' d affirm is belt perform'd by keeping to GoopD 
Humour, For otherwiſe the remedy it-ſelf may 
turn to the diſeaſe. 1 | 3 
| AnD now, my Lord, having, after all, in ſome 
meaſure juſtify d ExTHU $14 $M, andown'd the word; 
if I appear extravagant, in addreſſing to you after the 


ticular as to Phileſophers, PLUTARCH tells us, twas the 
complaint of ſome of the ſour old Romans, when learning 
firſt came to them from Greece, that their youth grew en- 
thuſiaſtick with philoſophy, For ſpeaking of one of the 
philoſophers of the Athenian embaſſy, he ſays, "Epwra J t- 
vov the Came rerg veoig up & Tov dA S xai Siarpieov 
ixTicorris 'Evfucigct mepi pixcoogiay, Plut. in vit. Cat. 

Major. | . | | 8 
VV Of this paſſion, in the nobler and higher ſenſe, ſee 
more, VOL. Il. p. 50, 255, 256. Kc. and Vor. III. 
2. 24, 26, 27, 29. | 
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Set. 7. manner I have done, you muſt allow me to plead an 
WY impulſe. You muſt ſuppoſe me (as with truth you 
may) moſt paſſionately yours; and with that kind- 
neſs which is natural to you on other occaſions, you 
mult tolerate your enthu/raſtick friend, who, except- 


ing only in the caſe of this over-forward zea/, muſt 


ever appear, with the higheſt reſpect, 
My Los, 


Your Lordſhip's, &c. 
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SECT. I. 


HAVE been conſidering (my friend !) what your Part 1. 
1 fancy was, to expreſs ſuch a ſurprize as you did 


- the other day, when I happen'd to ſpeak to you 
in commendation of Xail/ery. Was it poſſible you 


| ſhou'd ſuppoſe me ſo grave a man, as to diſlike a// 


converſation of this kind? Or were you afraid 1 


ſhou'd not ſtand the trial, if you put me to it, by 
making the experiment in y 9w cale ? 


uus x confeſs, you had reaſon enough for your 
caution; if you cou'd imagine me at the bottom ſo 
true a gealot, as not to bear the leaſt raillery on my 


on opinions. Tis the caſe, I know, with many. 


Whatever they think grave or ſolemn, they ſuppoſe 
muſt never be treated out of a grave and ſolemn 


way: tho what another thinks ſo, they can be con- 


tented to treat otherwiſe ; and are forward to try 
the edge of ridicule againſt any opinions beſides their 
own. 

THe queſtion i is, Whether this be fair or no? and, 
Whether it be not juſt and reaſonable, to make as 
free with our ow-n opinions, as with thoſe of ther 
people? For to be ſparing in this caſe, may be look d 
upon as a piece of ſelfiſhneſs. We may be charg d 
perhaps with wilful 1 n. and blind idolatry, for 
= ; | E 
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Part 1. haring taken opinions upon truſt, and conſecrated 
in our-ſelves certain #do/-notions, which we will 


never ſuffer to be unvail'd, or ſeen in open light. 
They may perhaps be monſters, and not divinitys, 
or ſacred truths, which are kept thus choicely, in 


ſome dark corner of our minds: the ſpecters may im- 
poſe on us, whilit we refuſe to turn em every way, 


and view their ſhapes and complexions in every light, 
For that which can be ſhewn only in @ certain light, | 
is queſtionable, Truth, 'tis ſuppos'd, may bear all | 
lights: and ene of thoſe principal lights or natural | 
mediums, by winch things are to be view'd, in or- 
der to a thorow recognition, is ridicule itſelf, or 


that manner of proof by which we diſcern whatever 
is liable to juſt raillery in any ſubject. So much, 
_ atleaſt, is allow'd by all, who at any time appeal 


to this criterian. The grareſt gentlemen, even in 


the graveſt ſubjects, are ſuppos d to acknowledg this: 


and can have no right, tis thought, to deny others 


the freedom of this appeal; whillt they are free tg 
. cenſure like other men, 1 in their graveſt argu- 
ments make no ſcruple to aſk, /s it not ridiculous ? 


OF this affair, therefore, I deſign you ſhou'd know 


fully what my ſentiments are. And by this means 
you will be able to judg of me; whether I was ſin- 


ccre the other day in the defence of raillery, and F 
can continue ſtill to plead for thoſe ingenious friends 


of ours, who are often cenſur'd for their humour of | 


this kind, and for the freedom they take in ſuch an 
wy way of converſation and writing, 


r 
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| br good earneſt, when one conſiders what uſe Sec. 2. 


is ſometimes made of this ſpecies of wit, and to 


what an exceſs it has riſen of late, in ſome characters 
of the age; one may be ſtartled a little, and in doubt, 
what to think of the practice, or whither this rallying 
humour will at length carry us. It has paſs d from 
the men of pleaſure to the men- of buſineſs. Politi- 


cians have been infected with it: and the grave at- 


fairs of (tate have been treated with an air of irony 
and banter, The ableſt negotiators have been known 


the notableſt buff9ons the molt celebrated authors, 


the greateſt maſters of burleſque. 1 
THERE is indeed a kind of defenjro? raillery (it 1 


may fo call it) which I am willing enough to allow 


in affairs of whatever kind; when the {pirit of curi- 


oſity wou'd force a diſcovery of more truth than can 


convenicntly be told. For we can neyer do more 
injury to truth, than by diſcovering too much of it, 
on fome occaſions. Tis the fame with underſtand- 
ings as with eyes: to ſuch a certain ſize and make 
juit ſo much light is neceſſary, and no more. M hat- 
ever is beyond, brings darkreſs and cor fuſion. 
'Tis real humanity and kindneſs, to hide ſtrong 
truths from tender eyes. And to do this by a plea- 


ſant amuſement, is eaſier and civiller, than by a 
harſh denial, or remarkable reſerve. But to go a- 
bout induſtriouſly to confound men, in a myſterious 
manner; and to make advantage or draw pleaſure 

from that perplexity they are thrown into, by ſuch 
_ Uncertain talk; is as unhandſom in a way of raillery, 

as when done with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs, or in the 
molt folemn way of deceit. It may be neceſſary, as 


well now as heretofore, for wiſe men to ſpeak in para- 


bler, and with a double meaning, that the enemy 


may be amus d, and they only avho have ears to hear, 


may hear, But tis certainly a mean, impotent, and 


dull fort of wit, which amuſes all alike, and leaves 
| E 2 
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| Part 1. the moſt ſenſible man, and even a friend, equally in 
doubt, and at a loſs to underſtand what one's real 


mind is, upon any ſubject. 
TH1s is that gro/7 fort of raillery, which is fo 


offenſive in good company. And indeed there is as 


much difference between one fort and another, as 


detween fair-dealing and hypocriſy ; or between the | 


gentecleſt wit, and the molt ſcurrilous buffoonery, 
ut by freedom of converſation this illiberal kind of 
wit will loſe its credit. For wit is its own remedy, 


liberty and commerce bring it to its true ſtandard. 
Ihe only danger is, the laying an embargo. The |} 
| fame thing happens here, as in the cafe of trade. 


linpoſitions and reſtrictions reduce it to a low ebb : 
nothing is fo advantageous to it as a /Fee-port. 
| We have feen in our own time the decline and 


ruin of a falſe ſort of wit, which ſo much delighted | 


our anceſtors, that their poems and plays, as well as 


ſermons, were full of it. All humour had ſomething 


of the quibble, The very language of the court was 


funning. But tis now baniſh'd the town, and all 


good company: there are only ſome few footſteps 


of it in the country; and it ſeems at laſt conhn'd to 


the nurſerys of youth, as the chief entertainment of 
pedants and their pupils. And thus in other reſpects 
wit will mend upon our hands, and humour will re- 
fine it-ſelf; if we take care not to tamper with it, 


and bring it under conſtraint, by fevere uſage and 


rigorous preſcriptions. All politeneſs is owing to 
liberty. We poliſh one another, and rub off our 


corners and rough ſides by a ſort of amicable colliſi- 


n. To reſtrain this, is incvitably to bring ruſt up- 


on mens underſtandings. Tis a deſtroying of civili- | 


ty, good breeding, and even charity it- ſelf, under 
pretence of maintaining it. 
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SE f. m. 


TO deſcribe true raillery wou'd be as hard a Sect. 3. 


matter, and perhaps as little to the purpoſe, 


as to detine good breeding. None can underſtand 
the ſpeculation, beſide thoſe who have the practice. 


Yet every-one thinks himſelf awell-bred: and the 


formalleſt pedant imagines he can railly with a good 


grace and humour. I have known ſome of thoſe 


grave gentlemen undertake to correct an author for 


defending the uſe of raillery, who at the ſame time 
have upon every turn made uſe of that weapon, tho 


they were naturally ſo very aukard at it. And this [ 


believe may be obſcrv'd in the caſe of many zealots, 


who have taken upon em to anſwer our modern free- 
writers. The tragical gentlemen, with the grim af- 


pet and mein of true tert, have but an ill 
grace when they vouchfafe to quit their auſterity, and 
be jocoſe and pleaſant with an adverſary, whom they 
- wou'd chulc to treat in a very different manner. For 

to do em juſtice, had they their wills, I doubt not 


but their conduct and mein wou'd be pretty much of 
a- piece. They wou'd, in all probability, ſoon quit 
their tarce, and make a thorow tragedy, But at 


preſent there is nothing ſo ridiculous as this Jaxus- 


face of writers, who with one countenance force 2 


ſmile, and with another ſhow nothing beſide rage 


and fury. Having eater'd the lifts, and agreed to 


the fair Jaws of combat by wit and argumcut, they 


have no ſooner prov'd their weapon, than you hear 
em crying aloud for help, and delivering over to the 
feculas arm. = 3 

THERE can't be a more prepoſterous ſight than 


_ an Executioner and a Merry-AND&Ew acting their 


part upon the fame ſtage. Yet I am perſuaded any- 
one will fund this to be the real picture of certain 
modern zealots in their controverſial writings, They 
are no more matters of gravity, than they are of 
good hamour. The firlt always runs into haſh ſ&- 


An ESSAY vn the Freedom 


part 1. verity, and the latter into an aukard buffoorery. 
uad thus between anger and pleafure, zeal and drol- 


lery, their writing has much ſuch a grace as the 
play of humourſom children, who, at the ſame in- 
ſtant, are both peeviſh and wanton, and can laugh 
and cry almoſt in one and the ſame breath, 

How agreeable ſuch writings are like to prove, 


and of what effect towards the winning over or con» 


vincing thoſe who are ſuppos'd to be in error, I need 
not go about to explain. Nor can I wonder, on this 
acevunt, to hear thoſe public lamentations of zea- 
lots, that whilſt the books of their adverſarys are 


ſo current, their anſwers to em can hardly make 


their way into the world, or be taken the leaſt notice 


of, Pedantry and bigotry are mill- ſtones able to fink 


the beſt book, which carries the leaſt part of their 
dead weight. The temper of the pedagogue ſutes 
not with the age. And the world, however it may 
be taught, will not de tutor'd. If a philoſopher 
ſpeaks, men hear him willingly, while he keeps to 
his philoſophy. So is a Chriſtian heard, while he 
keeps to his profeſſed charity and meekneſs. In a 
Gentleman we allow of pleaſantry and raillery, as 
deing manag'd always with good breeding, and never 


erofs or clownith. Bat if a mere ſcholaſtick, in- 


trenching upon all theſe characters, and writing as it 
were by (tarts and rebounds from one of theſe to an- 
other, appears upon the whole as little able to keep 
the temper of Chriſtianity, as to uſe the reaſon of a 


' philoſopher, or the raillery of a man of breeding; 


uv ut wonder is it, if the monſtrous product of ſuch 
a jumbled brain be ridiculous to the world? 

le you think (my friend !) that by this deſeripti- 
on | have done wrong to theſe zealot-writers in reli- 


gious controverſy ; read only a few pages in any one 


of em (even where the conteſt is not abroad, but 
within their own pale) and then pronounce. 
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thoughts, as you have deſir d, upon the ſubject of 
Converſation, and particularly a late one of a free 
kind, which you remember I was preſent at, with 

ſome friends of yours, whom you fancy d 1 ſhou d 


in great gravity have condemn'd, 


'Twas, I muſt own, a very diverting one, and 
perhaps not the leſs fo for ending as abruptly as it 
did, and in ſuch a fort of confuſion, as almoſt brought 


to nothing whatever had been advanc'd in the diſ- 
courſe before. Some particulars of this converſati- 


on may not perhaps be ſo proper to commit to paper. 


Tis enough that I put you in mind of the conver- 
_ fation in general. A great many fine ſchemes, it's 
true, were deſtroy'd ; many grave reafonings over- 
turn d: but this being done without offence to the 
partys concern d, and with improvement to the good 


humour of the company, it ſet the appetite the 


keener to ſuch converſations, And I am perfuaded, 


that had Reaſon her-ſelf been to judg of her own 
intereſt, ſhe wou'd have thought ſhe receiv'd more 


advantage in the main from that eaſy and familiar 


way, than from the uſual ttiff adherence to a parti- 


_ cular opinion. 


Bur perhaps you may ſtill be in the ſame humour 


of not believing me in earneſt, You may continue 


to tell me, I affect to be paradoxical, in commend- 
ing a converſation as advantageous to reaſon, which 
ended in ſuch a total uncertainty of what reaſon had 

ſecmingly fo well eſtabliſh'd. 5 
Io this 1 anſwer, That according to he notion [ 


| have of recen, neither the written treatiſes of the 


learned, nor the ſet diſcourſes of the eloquent, are 
able of themſelves to teach the uſe of it. Tis the 
babit alone of reaſoning, which can make a reafoner. 
And mea can never be better invited to the habit, 


UT now that I have ſaid thus much concerning Sect. 4. 
authors and writings, you ſhall hear my 
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Part 1. than when they find pleaſure in it. A freedom of 
rw raillery, a liberty in decent language to queſtion 


every thing, and an allowance of unravelling or re- 
futing any argument, without offence to the arguer, 
are the only terms which can render ſuch ſpeculative 
converſations any way agreeable. For to ſay truth, 
they have been render'd burdenſom to mankind by 
the ſtrictneſs of the laws preſerib d to em, and by 
the prevailing pedantry and bigotry of thoſe who 

reign in 'em, and aſſume to themſelves to be difQa- 
tors in theſe provinces. 

* SEMPER ego auditor tantum! is as natural a 
caſe of complaint in divinity, in morals, and in phi- 
loſophy, as it was of old, the Satiriſi's, in poetry. 
| Vicifftude is a mighty law of diſcourſe, and mighti- 
ly long'd for by mankind, In matter of reaſon, more 
is done in a minute or two, by way of queftion and 


reply, than by a continued diſcourſe of whole hours. 


Orationt are fit only to move the paſſions : and the 


power of declamatisn is to terrify, exalt, raviſh, or 


delight, rather than ſatisfy or inſtruct, A free con- 
ference is a cloſe fight. The other way, in compa- 

riſon to it, is merely brandiſhing, or beating the air. 
To be obſtructed therefore and manacled in confe- 
rences, and to be contin'd to hear orations on cer- 


tain ſubjects, mult needs give us a diſtaſte, and ren- 


der the ſubjects ſo manag d, as diſagrecable as the 


managers. Men had rather reaſon upon trifles, ſo 


they may reaſon freely, and without the impoſition 
of authority, than on the uſefulleſt and belt ſubjects 
in the world, where they are held under a reſtraint 
or fear, 

Nox is it a wonder ax m-2 are LPT ſuch 


faint reaſoners, and care fo little to argue ſtrictly on 5 
any trivial ſubject in company; when they dare fo 


little exert their reaſon in greater matters, and are 
| tore'd to argue lamely, where they have need of 
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of the greateſt activity and ſtrength. The ſame Sect. 4. 
thing therefore happens here as in ſtrong and healthy Lv 


bodys, which are debar'd their natural exerciſe, and 
confin'd in a narrow ſpace. They are forc'd to uſe 
odd geſtures and contortions, They have a fort of 
action, and move ſtill, tho with the worſt grace ima- 
ginable, For the animal ſpirits in ſuch ſound and 
active limbs cannot lie dead, or without employment. 
And thus the natural free ſpirits of ingenious men, 
it impriſon d and controul'd, will find out other ways 
of motion to relieve themſelves in their conſtraint : 
and whether it be in burleſque, mynickry or buffoone- 
ry, they will be glad at any rate to vent themſelves, 
and be reveng'd on their conflrainers, 

Ir men are forbid to ſpeak their minds ſeriouſly 
on certain ſubjects, they will do it ironically. If 
they are forbid to ſpeak at all upon ſuch ſubjects, 
or if they find it really dangerous to do ſo ; they 
will then redouble their diſguiſe, involve themſelves 
in myſteriouſneſs, and talk fo as hardly to be under- 

ſtood, or at leaſt not plainly interpreted, by thoſe 
who are diſpos d to do em a miſchief. And thus 
raillery is brought more in faſhion, and runs into an 
extreme. is the perſecuting ſpirit has rais'd 
the bantering one: and want of liberty may ac- 
count fur want of a true politeneſs, and for the 
corruption or wrong uſe of pleaſantry and hu- 
mour. 3 . 
lr in this reſpe& we ſtrain the juſt meaſure of 
what we call arbanity, and are apt ſometimes to take 
a buffooning ruſtick air, we may thank the ridicu- 
lous ſolemnity and four humour of our fedagogues : 
or rather, they may thank themſelves, if they in 
particular meet with the heavieſt of this kind of 
treatment. For it will naturally fall heavieſt, 
where the conſtraint has been the ſevereſt. The 
greater the weight is, the bitterer will be the ſatir. 
1 he higher the {lavery, the more exquilite the but- 
foonery. | 
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part 1. THarT this is really ſo, may appear by lookmg 
on thole countrys where the ſpiritual tyranny is 


higheſt. For the greateſt of buffoons are the Irar1- 


Axs: and in their writings, in their freer ſort of 


converſations, on their thearres, and in their {treets, 
buffoonery and burleſque are in the higheſt vogue, 
"Tis the only manter in which the poor cr:mp d 
wretches can diſcharge a free thought, We mut 
yield to 'em the ſuperiority in this fort of wit. For 


what wonder is it if we, who have more of liberty, 


have lefs dexterity in that egregious way of raillery 


and ridicule ? 


. 


'9 "VIS for this reaſon, l verily believe, that the 


antients diſcover fo little of this ſpirit, and 
that there is hardly ſuch a thing found as mere bur- 
leſue in any authors of the politer ages. The man- 


ner indeed in which they treated the very graveſt 


ſubjects, was ſomewhat different from that of our 


days. Their treatiſes were generally in a free and 


familiar ſtile. They choſe to give us the repreſenta- 


tion of real diſcourſe and converſe, by treating their 


ſubjects in the way of Dialogue and free debate. 
The ſcene was uſually laid at table, or in the pu- 
blic walks or meeting - places; and the uſual wit and 
humous of their real diſcourſes appear'd in thoſe of 


their own compoſing. And this was fair. For with- 


out wit and humour, reaſon can hardly have its 


proof, or be diltinguith'd. The magilterial voice 


and high ſtrain of the pedagogue commands reve- 
rence and awe. Tis of admirable uſe to keep un- 


derſtandings at a diſtance, and ont of reach. The 
other manner, on the contrary, gives the faireſt 


hold, and ſuffers an antagoniſt to uſe his full ſtrength 


hand to hand, upon even ground. 


FT ® Sce the following treatiſe, viz. Soliloquy, part I. 
 {@. 3. | | 
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»Tis not to be imagin'd what adrange the rea- sec. 5. 
der has, when he can thus cope with his author, 


who is willing to come on a fair ſtage with him, and 


exchange the tragick buſkin for an eaſier and more 


natural gate and habit. Grimace and lane are 
mighty helps to impoſture. And many a formal 
picce of ſophiſtry holds proof under a levere brow, 
which wou'd not paſs under an cafy one. "Twas 
the ſaying of “ an antient ſage, That humour was 
« the only teſt of gravity; and gravity, of hu- 
* mour. For a ſubje& which wau'd not bear rail- 
&« lery, was ſuſpicious ; and a jeſt which wou'd not 


08 bear C ſerious examination, was certainly falſe 


= we. 

Bur ſome gentlemen there are fo full of the fol 
rit of bigatry, and falle zeal, that when they hear 
principles examin'd, ſciences and arts inquir'd into, 


and matters of importance treated with this frank- 
neſs of humour, they imagine preſently that all pro- 


| feſſions muſt fall to the ground, all eſtabliſhments 


come to ruin, and nothing orderly or decent be left 


| ſtanding in the world. They fear, or pretend to 


fear, that religion it ſelf will be endanger'd by this 
free way ; and are therefore as much alarm'd at this 
liberty in private converſation, and under prudent 


management, as if it were groſly ug'd in publick 


company, or before the ſolemneſt afſembly. But the 


_ cafe, as I apprehend it, is far different. For you 


are to remember (my friend !) that I am writing to 


| You in defence only of the liberty of the club, and 


of that ſort of freedom which is taken amongſt gen- 
tlemen and friends, who know one another — | 
well. And that tis natural for me to defend liber- 
ty with this reſtriction, you may infer from the ws 


notion I have of liberty it-ſelf. 


* GORGIAS LEON TIN Us, opud Arift. Rhet. 1.3. 6.28; 
T.] ANU n Srapbeipery yeagrt, Tov 5 yeaora gruß; 


which the tranſlator renders, Serta riſu, riſum ſeriis A 
Tere. | 
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*T1s ſurely a violation of the freedom of pub- 


lock aſſemblys, for any one to take the chair, who 


is neither call'd nor invited to it. To ſtart quelti- 


ons, or manage debates, which offend the publick | 


ear, is to be wanting in that reſpe& which is due to 


common ſociety. Such ſubjects ſhou'd either not 
be treated at all in publick, or in ſuch a manner as 
to occaſion no ſcandal or diſturbance. The publick 


is not, on any account, to be laugh'd at, to its 
face; or ſo reprehended for its follys, as to make 
it think it-ſelf contemn'd. And what is contrary to 
good breeding, is in this reſpect as contrary to li- 
berty. It belongs to men of flaviſh principles, to 


affect a ſuperiority over the valgar, and to deſpiſe 


the multitude. The lovers of mankind reſpe& and 


honour conventions and ſocietys of men. And in 


mix'd company, and places where men are met pro- 
miſcuouſly on account of diverſion or affairs, 'tis an 
impoſition and hardſhip to force 'em to hear what 
they diſlike, and to treat of matters in a dialect, 
which many who are preſent have perhaps been ne- 


ver us'd to, Tis a breach of the harmony of pu- 


blick converſation, to take things in ſuch a key, as 
is above the common reach, puts others to ſilence, 


and robs them of their YL of turn, Rut as to 


private ſociety, and what paſſes in ſele& companys, 


| Where friends meet knowingly, and with that very 


deſign of exerciſing their wit, and looking freely in- 
to all ſubjects; I ſee no pretence for any one to be 
offended at the way of raillery and humour, which 
is the very life of ſuch converſations ; the only thing 
which makes good company, and frees it from the 
formality of buſineſs, and the tutorage and dogma- 


ticalneſs of the ſchools. 


No return therefore to our argument. If the 


beſt of our modern converſations are apt to 


run chiefly upon trifles ; if rational diſcourſes (eſpeci- 


as Was þH< — Os S i. Ch. 5 
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ally thoſe of a deeper ſpeculation) have loſt their Sect. 6. 
credit, and are in diſgrace becauſe of their Hrmali- Lal 


ty ; there 1s reaſon for more allowance in the way of 
humour and gaiety. An eaſter method of treating 
theſe ſubjects, will make em more agreeable and fa- 
miliar. To diſpute about em, will be the ſame as 
about other matters. They nced not ſpoil good 
company, or take from the caſe or pleaſure of a polite 


Converſation. And the oftner theſe converſations are 


renew d, the better will be their effect. We ſhall 


grow better reaſoners, by reaſoning pleafantly, and 


at our caſe; taking up, or laying down theſe ſubjects, 
as we fancy. So that, upon the whole, I muſt own to 
you, I cannot be ſcandaliz'd at the raillery you took 


notice of, nor at the effect it had upon our company. 


The humour was agreeable, and the pleaſant confu- 


ſion which the converſation ended in, is at this time 


as pleaſant to me upon reflection; when I conſider, 
that inſtead of being difcourag'd from reſuming the 
debate, we were ſo much the readier to meet again at 


B any time, and diſpute upon the ſame ſubjects, even 


with more eaſe and ſatisfaction than before. 
We had been a long while entertain'd, you know, 
upon the ſubject of morality and religion. And a- 


midſt the different opinions ſtarted and maintain'd 


by ſeveral of the partys with great life and ingenu- 
ity; one or other wou'd every now and then take 
the liberty to appeal to Common SENSE. Every- 
one allow'd the appeal, and was willing to ſtand the 
trial. No- one but was aſſur'd common ſænſæ wou'd 
juſtify him. But when iſſue was join d, and the cauſe 
examin' d at the bar, there cou'd be no judgment 
given. The partys however were not leſs forward 
in rene wing their appeal, on the very next occaſion 
which preſented. No- one wou'd offer to call the au- 


thority of the court in queſtion; till a gentleman, 


whoſe good underſtanding was never yet brought 

in doubt, defir'd the company very gravely, that 

they would tell him what common ſenſe was, 
Vor. I. F 
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„ Ir by the word ſenſe we were to underſtand o- 


A © pinion and judgment, and by the word cmnen the 


« generality or any conſiderable part of mankind; _ 


c *twou'd be hard, he ſaid, to diſcover where the 
« ſubject of common ſenſe cou'd he. For that 
« which was according to the ſenſe of one part of 
« mankind, was againlt the ſenſe of another. And if 
« the majority were to determine common ſenſe, 
« jt wou'd change as often as men chang'd. That 
« which was according to common ſenſe to day, 
10 wou d be the contrary to — or ſoon af- 
& ter.” 

Bur notwithſtanding the different judgments of 


mankind in molt ſubjects, there were ſome however 


in which 'twas ſuppos'd they all agreed, and had 


the ſame thoughts in common. 


The queſtion 


Was afſk'd (till, here? For whatever was of any 


« moment, 'twas ſuppos'd, might be reduc'd under 
e the head of religion, policy, or morals, 
« Or the differences in REL1G10N there was no 


„ occaſion to ſpeak ; the caſe was ſo fully known 


« to all, and fo feelingly underſtood by Chriſtians, 
« in particular, among themſelves. They had made 
« ſound experiment upon one another; each party 
* in their turn. No endeavours had been wanting 
© on the ſide of any particular ſect. Which- ever 


, chanc'd to have the power, fail'd not of putting 


« all means in execution, to make their private ſenſe 
« the public one. But all in vain. Commsn ſenſe 
« was as hard (till to determine as catholic or ortho- 
« dx. What with one was inconceivable myſtery, 
% to another was of eaſy comprehenſion. What 


„ to one was abſurdity, to another was demonſtra- 


4 tion. | 
4e As for yoLICY ; wht ſenſe or whoſe cou'd 


te be call'd common, was equally a queſtion. If plain 
* Britiſh or Dutch ſenſe were right, Turkiſh or 
 * French ſenſe mult certainly be very wrong. And 
% as mere nonſenſe as paſhve-obedience feem'd ; 


ve found it to be the common ſenſe of a great 
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« party amongſt our-ſelves, a greater party in Eu- Sect. 6. 
« rope, and perhaps the greateſt part of all the 


% world beſides. 


« As for MORALS; the difference, if poſſible, 
„ was ſtill wider. For without conſidering the opt- 
« nions and cuſtoms of the many. barbarous and il- 
« literate nations; we ſaw that even the few who 


had attain'd to piper letters, and to philoſophy, 
% cou'd never as yet agree on one and the ſame 
« ſyſtem, or acknowledg the fame moral precepts. 

And ſome even of our moſt admir d modern phi- 


« loſophers had fairly told us, that virtue and vice 
„ had, after all, no other law or meaſure, than 
« mere faſhion and vogue.” 

IT might have appear'd perhaps unfair in our 
friends, had they treated only the graver ſubjects 


in this manner; and ſuffer'd the lighter to eſcape. 
For in the gayer part of life, our follys are as ſo- 


lemn as in the molt ſerious. The fault is, we car- 
ry the laugh but half-way. The falſe earneſt is ri- 


dicul'd, but the fal/e je/? paſſes ſecure, and becomes 


as errant deceit as the other. Our diverſions, our 


plays, our amuſements become /c/emm. We dream 


of happineſſes and poſſeſſions, and enjoyments in 
which we have no underſtanding, no certainty ; and 
yet we purſue theſe as the beſt known and molt 


certain things in the world. There is nothing ſo 


fooliſh and deluding as a * partial ſcepticiſm. For 


_ whillt the doubt is caſt only on one fide, the certain- 


ty grows ſo much ſtronger on the other. Whilſt 
only one face of folly appears ridiculous, the other 


gros more ſolemn and deceiving. 


BuT 'twas not thus with our friends. They 


ſeem'd better critics, and more ingenious, and fair 
in their way of queſtioning receiv'd opinions, and 


expoling the ridicule of things. And if you will 


allow me to carry on their humour, I will venture 


* Vol. II. pag. 150, 181. 
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Part 2. to make the experiment throughout; and try what 
YN certain knouledg or aſſurance of things may be re- 


cover'd, in that very way, by which all certainty, 
you thought, was loft, and an endleſs ſcepticiſm in- 
troduc d. | | 


FART un 


SRCTF. L 


W F a native of ETH10P1A were on a ſudden tranf- 
ported into EvroPe, and plac'd either at Pa- 
nis or VENICE at a time of carnival, when the 


general face of mankind was diſguis d, and almoſt 


every creature wore a maſk; tis probable he wou d 


for ſome time be at a ſtand, before he diſcover'd 


the cheat: not imagining that a whole people cou'd 
be fo fantaſtica!, as upon agreement, at an appoint- 
ed time, to transform themſelves by a variety of 


| habits, and make it a ſolemn practice to impoſe on 
one another, by this univerſal confuſion of <haraffters 


and perſons. Tho he might at firſt perhaps have 
look'd on this with a ſerious eye, it wou'd be hard- 


ly poſſible for him to hold his countenance, when he 


had perceiv'd what was carrying on. The Evuro- 
PEANS, on their fide, might laugh perhaps at this 
ſimplicity. But our ETxHioeitan wou'd certainly 
laugh with better reaſon. Tis eaſy to ſee which 


of the two wou'd be ridiculous. For he who laughs, 


and is himſelf ridiculous, bears a double ſhare of 
ridicule. However, ſhou'd it ſo happen, that in 
the tranſport of ridicule, our ETH1oetan, having 
his head ſtill running upon maſks, and knowing no- 
thing of the fair complexion and common dreſs of 
the EuxoreEans, ſhou'd upon the fight of a natu- 


ral face and habit, laugh juſt as heartily as before; 
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- wou'd not he in his turn become ridiculous, by car- Sed. 1. 
| Tying the jeſt too far; when by a filly preſumption (rw 


he took nature for mere art, and miſtook perhaps a 
man of ſobriety and ſenſe for one of thoſe ridiculous 
munmmers ? | | ; 
THERE was a time when men were accountable 
only for their actions and behaviour. Their opinions 
were left to themſelves. They had liberty to differ 
in theſe, as in their faces. Every one took the air 
and look which was natural to him. But in proceſs 
of time, it was thought decent to mend mens coun- 


tenances, and render their intellectual complexions 
uniform and of a ſort. Thus the magiſtrate became 


a dreſſer, and in his turn was dreſt'd too, as he de- 
ſerv'd; when he had given up his power to a new 
order of fire- men. But tho in this extraordinary 
conjuncture twas agreed that there was only one 
certain and true dreſs, one ſingle peculiar air, to 
which it was neceſſary all people ſhou'd conform ; 


yet the miſery was, that neither the magiſtrate nor 


the tire-men themſelves, cou'd reſolve, which of the 
various modes was the exact true-one. Imagine now, 


- what the effect of this muſt needs be; when men 


became perſecuted thus on every fide about their air 


and feature, and were put to their ſhifts how to ad- 


juſt and compoſe their mein, according to the right 
mode ; when a thouſand models, a thouſand patterns 
of dreſs were current, and alter'd every now and 
then, upon occaſion, according to fa/hion and the 
humour of the times, Judg whether mens counte- 
nances were not like to grow conſtrain'd, and the 
natural viſage of mankind, by this habit, diſtorted, 


convuls d, and render d hardly knowable. 


Bur as unnatural or artificial as the general face 


of things may have been render'd by this unhappy 


care of dre/5, and over-tenderneſs for the ſafety of 


complexions; we mult not therefore imagine that all 
faces are alike beſmear'd or plaiſter d. All is not 


ſucus, or mere varniſh. Nor is the face of truth 


leſs fair and beautiful, for all the counterfeit vizards 


1 
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Part 2. which have been put upon her. We mult remember | 
ww the carnival, and what the occaſion has been of this 


wild concourſe and medly : who were the inſtitutors 
of it: and to what purpoſe men were thus ſet a-work 
and amus d. We may laugh ſufficiently at the ori- 
ginal cheat; and, if pity will ſuffer us, may make 
our - ſelves diverfion enough with the folly and mad- 
neſs of thoſe who are thus taught, and practis d on, 
by theſe impoſtures. But we muſt remember withal 


our ETHIiOPIAN, and beware, leſt by taking plain 


nature for a vizard, we become more ridiculous than 
the people whom we ridicule, Now if a jett or 


ridicule thus ſtrain' d, be capable of leading the 


judgment lo far altray ; ; tis probable that an exceſs 
of fear or horror may work the ſame effect. 

Hap it been your fortune (my friend!) to have 
livd in AS1A at the time when the“ Maci by an 
egregious impoſture got poſſeſhon of the empire; 
no doubt you wou'd have had a deteſtation of the 
act: and perhaps the very perſons of the men 


might have grown fo odious to you, that after all 
the cheats and abuſes they had committed, you might 


have ſeen em diſpatch d with as relentleſs an eye 


zs our later European anceſtors ſaw the deſtruction 


of a like politick body of conjurers, the Knights 


Templars ; who were almoſt become an over- match 
for the civil ſovereign. Your indignation perhaps 
might have carry'd you to propoſe the razing all 


monuments and memorials of theſe magicians. You 
might have reſolv'd not to leave fo much as their 


houſes (ſtanding. But if it had happen'd that theſe 


magicians, in the time of their dominion, had made 


any collection of books, or compil'd any themſelves, 1 


in which they had treated of philoſophy, or morals, 
or any other ſcience, or part of '/carning ; wou'd 


you have carry'd your reſentment fo far as to have 


extirpated theſe alſo, and condemn'd every opinion 
er ductrine they had eſpous d, for no other reaſon 


* Vol. III. p. 36, 37. 
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or reaſon ſo abſurdly. Much leſs wou'd you (my 


friend!) have carry'd on this MaGorjoxy, or 


Prie/t-maſſacre, with ſuch a barbarous zeal. For, 


in good eaine{t, to deitroy a philoſophy in hatred 


to a man, implies as errant a Tartar-notion, as to 
deſtroy or murder a man in order to plunder him 
of his wit, and get the inheritance ot his underſtand- 
ing. 

I uus confeſs indeed, that had all the 1 
tions, ſtatutes, and regulations of this antient Hie- 


rarchy, reſembled the fundamental + one, of the 
order it ſelf, they might with a great deal of jultice 
| have been ſuppreſs d: for one can't without ſome 


abhorrence read ** of theirs; 3 


| * ' Nam Magus ex matre e gun, gig ratur oportet. 


Bur the conjurers (as we'll rather ſuppoſe) hav- 
ing conſider' d that they ought in their principle to 
appear as fair as poſhble to the world, the better to 
conceal their pradice, found it highly for their in- 
tereſt to eſpouſe ſome excellent moral rules, and e- 
ſtabliſn the very belt maxims of this kind. They 


thought it for their advantage perhaps, on their firit 


ſetting out, to recommend the greateſt purity of 


religion, the greateſt integrity of life and manners. 
They may perhaps too, in general, have preach'd 
up charity and good-will, They may have ſet to 
view the faireſt face of human nature; and together 
with their by-laws, and political institutions, have 
interwove the honeſteſt morals and beit doctrine in 


the world. 


Ho therefore ſhou'd we have behav 'd our-ſelves 
"Ml this * ? How ſhou'd we have carry d our- 


i hens 5 va! laura aurdv d copiay dc JoxTvres & as - 
Mayo, yaric Tas pnripag. Sext, Empir, Pyr. J. 3. 4 24 


8 Catull. 37. 
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than merely becauſe they had eſpous'd it ? Hardly Se. 1. 
a SCYTHIAN, a TARTaR, or a GoTH, wou'd ac-t 


* 
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Part 2. ſelves towards this order of men, at the time of the 
rv diſcovery of their cheat, and ruin of their empire? 


'em to become? 


Shou'd we have fall'n to work inſtantly with their 
ſyſlems, (truck at their opinions and doctrines with- 
out diſtinction, and erected a contrary philoſophy in 


their teeth? Shou d we have flown at every religious 


and moral principle, deny d every natural and ſocial 
affection, and render'd men as much * weber as 
was poſſible to one another, whillt we deſcrib'd em 
ſuch; and endeavour d to make them ſee themſelves 
by tar more monſtrous and corrupt, than with the 
worſt intentions it was ever poſſible for the worſt of 
This, you'll ſay, doubtleſs 
wou'd have been a very prepoſterous part, and cou'd 


never have been acted by other than mean ſpirits, 


ſuch as had been held in awe, and over-frighted by 


the F MAGGI. 
And yet an |} able and witty philoſopher of our 


nation was, we know, of late years, ſo poſſeſs d 
vith a horrour of this kind, that both with reſpe&t 


to politicks and morals, he directly ated in this ſpi- 


Tit of maſſacre. The fright he took upon the fight 


of the then governing powers, who unjuſtly aſſum d 


the authority of the people, gave him ſuch an ab- 


horrence of all popular government, and of the very 
notion of liberty it-ſelf ; chat to extinguiſh it for 


-* Him #06. n You. . . 80 
+ VoL. III. p. 46, 47. in the notes. . 
t Mr. HOBBES, who thus expreſſes himfelf : By read- 
ing of theſe Greek and Latin authors, men from their child- 


bozd have gotten @ habit (under a falſe ſhew of liberty) of fa- 


vourirg tunults, and of licentious controlling the actions of their | 
ſovereigns. Leviathan, part 2. c.21. p. 111, By thisreaſon- 
ing of Mr. HOBBES it ſnou'd follow, that there can never 
be any tumults or depoling of fovereigns at Conſtantinople, 
or in Mogul. See again, p. 171, and 377. and what 5 


intimates to his prince (p. 193.) concerning this exti * 


on of antient literature, in favous of his Leviathiaa-ypo- 


theſis, and new * 
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erer, he recommends the very extinguiſhing of let- Sect. 1. 
ters, and exhorts princes not to ſpare ſo much as an Ll 

antient RoMAN or GREEK hiſtorian. Is not this 
in truth ſomewhat Gothick ? And has not our phi- 
loſopher, in appearance, ſomething of the ſavage, 
that he ſhou'd uſe philoſophy and learning as the 
SCYTHIANS are ſaid to have us'd ANaCHars1s 
and others, for having: viſited the wiſe of n 
and learnt the manners of a polite people? 

His quarrel with religion was the ſame as with 
liberty. The {ame times give him the ſame terror 
in this other kind, He had nothing before his eyes 
beſide the ravage of enthuſiaſm, and the artiſice of 
thoſe who rais'd and conducted that ſpirit. And 
the good ſociable man, as ſavage and unſociable as 
he wou'd make himſelf and all mankind appear by 
his philoſophy, expos'd himſelf during his life, and 
took the utmolt pains, that after his death we might 
be deliver'd from the occaſion of theſe terrors. He 

did his utmoſt to ſhew us, That both in religion 
„and morals we were impos'd on by our gover- 
„ nors; that there was nothing which by nature 
* inclin'd us either way; nothing which naturally 
« drew us to the love of what was without, or be- 
« yond “ ourſelves ;” tho the love of ſuch great 

_ truths and ſovereign maxims as he imagin'd theſe to 
be, made him the molt laborious of all men in com- 
poling ſyſtems of this kind for our uſe ; and fore d 

him, notwithſtanding his natural fear, to run conti- 
nually the higheit riſk of being a martyr for our de- 
liverance. 

Givs me leave therefore (my friend !) on this 
occalion, to prevent your ſeriouſneſs, and aſſure you, 
that there is no ſuch mighty danger as we are apt to 
imagine from theſe fierce proſecutors of ſuperſtition, 
who are ſo jealous of every religious or moral prin- 
ciple. Whatever ſavages they may appear in phi- 
loſophy, they- are in their commom capacity as civil 
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An ESSAY n the Freedim 


Part 2. perſons, as one can wiſh. Their free communicat- 
ing of their principles may witneſs for them. 'Tis 


the height of ſociableneſs to be thus friendly and 
communicative. 

IF the principles, indeed, were ad 'd from us, 
and made a my/tery ; they might become conſider- 
able. Things are often made fo, by being kept as 


ſecrets of a ſect or party : and nothing helps this 


more than the antipathy and ſhyneſs of a contrary 
party, If we fall preſently into horrors, and con- 
ſternation, upon the hearing maxims which are 
thought poi/oncus; we are in no diſpoſition to uſe that 
familiar and eaſy part of reaſon, which is che beſt 
antidote. The only poiſon to reaſon, is pu//icn. For 
falſe reaſoning is ſoon redreſs'd, where paſſion is re- 


mov d. Bur if the very hearing certain propoſitions 


of philoſophy be ſufficient to move our paſſion; ' tis 
plain, the poi/on has already gain d on us, and we 


are effectually prevemed 1 in the uſe of our reaſoning 


faculty. 
WERE it not for the prejudices of this kind; what 


| ſhou'd hinder us from diverting our- ſelves with the 


fancy of one of theſe modern reſermers we have 


been ſpeaking of? What ſhou'd we ſay to one of 


theſe ant:-zealots, who, in the zeal of ſuch a cool 


philoſophy, ſhou'd aſſure us faithfully, 4 That we 
„ were the molt miſtaken men in the world, to ima- 
gine there was any ſuch thing as natural faith or 


« jultice ? For that it was only force and power 


.* which conſtituted Fight. That there was no ſuch 


« thing in reality as virtue; no principle of order 
„ in things above, or below; no ſecret charm or 
«+ force of nature, by which every-one was made to 
« operate willingly or unwillingly towards publick 


good, and punith'd and tormented if he did other- 


% wiſe.” Is not this the very charm u-ſelf ? 
Is not the Gentleman at this inſtant under the power 
of it? «« Sir ! the philoſophy you have con- 


« deſcended to reveal to us, is moſt extraordinary, 


* We are bcholden to you for your inſtruction. But | 
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are we to your Are you our father? Or if 


„% you were, why this concern for us? Is there 
« then ſuch a thing as natural affectian If not; 


« why all this pains, why all this danger on our ac- 
count? Why not keep this ſecret to yourſelf ? 


„% Of what advantage is it to you, to deliver us 
« from the cheat? The more are taken in it, the 


better. Tis directly againſt your intereſt to un- 


&« deceive us, and let us know that only private in- 


« tereſt governs you; and that nothing nobler, or 
« of a larger kind, ſhou'd govern us, whom you 
% converſe with. Leave us to our-ſelves, and to 
e that notable art by which we are happily tam'd, 
* and render'd thus mild and ſheepi/h. Tis not fit 
« we ſhou'd know that by nature we are all wolves. 


« 1s it poſſible that one who has really diſcover'd 
« himſelf ſuch, ſhou'd take pains to communicate 


e ſuch a diſcoyery ? 


CREE WW 


N reality (my friend!) a ſevere brow may well 
be ſpar'd on this occaſion ; when we are put 
thus upon the defence of common honeſtly, by ſuch 


fair honeſt gentlemen, who are in practice fo diffe- 


rent from what they wou'd appear in ſpeculation, 


Anares 1 know there are in notion and principle, as 


well as in practice: who think all honeſty as well 
as religion a mere cheat; and, by a very conſiſtent 
_ reaſoning, have reſolv'd deliberately to do whatever 


by power or art they are able, for their private ad- 
vantage. But ſuch as theſe never open themſelves 
in friendſhip to others. They have no ſuch paſh- 
on for truth, or love for mankind. They have 


no quarrel with religian or morals ; but know what 


uſe to make of both, upon occaſion. If they ever 
diſcover their principles, tis only at unawares. 


An E SSAY on the Freedim 


Part 2. They are ſure to preach honeſty, and go to 
church. | | 


ON the other ſide, the gentlemen for whom I am 
apologizing, cannot however be call'd hypocrites, 
They ſpeak as ill of themſelves as they poſſibly can. 
If they have hard thoughts of human nature; tis a 
proof till of their humanity, that they give ſuch 
warning to the world. If they repreſent men by 
nature treacherous and wild, tis out of care for 
mankind; left by being too tame and truſting, they 
ſhou'd eaſily be caught. | x 

Imeo$STORS naturally ſpeak the beſt of human 


nature, that they may the eaſter abuſe it. Theſe | 
gentlemen, on the contrary, ſpeak the worſt; and 


had rather they themſelves ſhou'd be cenſur d with 
the reſt, an that 4 fewv ſhou'd by impoſture pre- 
vail over the many. For tis opinion of goodneſs ® 
which creates eaſineſs of truſt : and by fruſt we are 
| betray'd to power ; our very reaſon being thus cap. 


tivated by thoſe in whom we come inſenſibly to have + 


an implicit faith. But ſuppoſing one another to be 


by nature ſuch very ſavages, we ſhall take care to 


come leſs in one another's power: and apprehend- 
ing power to be inſatiably coveted by all, we ſhall 
the better fence againſt the evil; not by giving all in- 
to one hand (as the champion of this cauſe wou'd 
| have us) but, on the contrary, by a right diviſion and 
ballance of power, and by the reſtraint of good laws 
and limitations, which may ſecure the publick li- 
: 3 you therefore aſk me, whether I really 
thought theſe gentlemen were fully perſuaded of the 
principles they ſo often advance in company? J 
ſhou'd tell you, That tho I wou'd not abſolutely ar- 
raign the gentlemens fincerity ; yet there was ſome · 
thing of myſtery in the caſe, more than was ima- 


gin'd. The reaſon, perhaps, why men of wit de- 


light ſo much to eſpoufſe the paradoxical ſyſtems, 


9 Vol. Il. 2. 217. and Vol. III. 2. 80. 
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is not in truth that they are ſo fully fatisfy'd with Sect. 3. 
em; but in a view the better to oppoſe ſome other, 


ſyſtems, which by their fair appearance have help'd, 


| they think, to bring mankind under ſubjection. 


They imagine that by this general ſcepticiſm, which 
they wou'd introduce, they ſhall better deal with the 


atical ſpirit which prevails in ſome particular 
ſubjefts. And when they have accuſtom'd men to 


bear contradiction in the ain, and hear the nature 


of things diſputed, at /arge ;- it may be ſafer (they 
conclude) to argue ſeparately, upon certain nice 


points in which they are not altogether ſo well ſa- 
tisfy'd. So that from hence, perhaps, you may ſtill 


better apprehend why, in converſation, the /pirit of 


raillery prevails ſo much, and notions are taken up 


for no reaſon beſides their being odd, and out of the 


way, 
SECT. m. 
Bor let who will condemn the Aumony thus de- 


ſcrib'd; for my part, I am in no ſuch appre- 
henſion from this ſceptical kind of wit. Men indeed 


may, in a ſerious way, be ſo wrought on, and con- 


founded, by different modes of opinion, different 


ſyſtems and ſchemes impos'd by authority, that they 
may wholly loſe all notion or comprehenſion of truth. 


I can eaſily apprehend what effect awe has over mens 


. underſtandings. I can very well ſuppoſe men may be 
frighted out of their wits : but I have no apprehen- 


ſion they ſhou'd be laugh'd out of em. I can hardly 
imagine that in a pleaſant way they ſhou'd ever be 


' talk'd out of their love for ſociety, or reaſon'd out 
of humanity and common ſenſe. A mannerly wit can 


hurt no cauſe or intereſt for which I am in the leaſt 
concern'd: and philoſophical ſpeculations, politely 
manag'd, can never ſurely render mankind more un- 
ſociable or unciviliz'd. This is not the quarter from 
whence I can poſſibly expect an inroad of ſavageneſs 
＋ barbarity. And by the belt of my obſcryation, 

or. I. — ” . 


An ESSAY en the Freedom 


"Part 2. I have learnt, that virtue is never ſuch a ſufferer, 
WY by being conteſted, as by being betray'd. My: fear 


is not ſo much from its witty antagoniſts, who give 
it exerciſe, and put it on its defence, as from its 
tender nurſes, who are apt to over-lay it, and kill 
it, with exceſs of care and cheriſhing. 

I Have known a building, which by the officiouſ- 
neſs of the workmen has been ſo her d and /crew'd 
wp, on the fide where they pretended it had a lean- 
ing, that it has at laſt been turn'd the contrary way, 
and overthrown, There has ſomething, perhaps, 
of this kind happen'd in morals. Men have not 
been contented to ſhew the natural advantages of 


honeſty and virtue. They have rather lefſen'd theſe, | 


the better, as they thought, to advance another 
foundation, Thcy have made virtue ſo mercenary 
a thing, and have talk'd ſo much of its rewards, that 


one can hardly tell what there is in it, after all, 


which can be worth rewarding. For to be brib'd 
only or terrify'd into an honelt practice, beſpeaks 
little of real honeſty or worth. We may make, 'tis 


true, whatever bargain we think fit, and may be- 


ſtow in favour what overplus we pleaſe. But there 
can be no excellency or wiſdom in voluntarily te- 
warding what is neither eſtimable, nor deſerving, 
And if virtue be not really eſtimable in it- ſelf, I can 
ſee nothing eltimable | in following it for the ſake of 
a bargain. 


Ir the love of doing good, be not, of it- ſelf, a 


good and right inclination ; I know not how there 


can poſſibly be ſuch a thing as g22dneſs or virtue. I 
the inclination be right ; tis a perverting of it, u 
apply it ſolely to che reward, and make us conceite 
ſuch wonders of the grace and favour which is to 


attend virtue ; when there is ſo little ſhewn of the“ 


intrinſick worth or value of the thing it-ſelf. 


| cov'y be almolt tempted to think, that the 


truce rcalon why ſome of the moſt heroick virtues 


have ſo little notice taken of 'em in our holy rele ; 
gion, is, becauſe there wou'd have been no roo 
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left for di/intereftedneſs, had they been intitled to a Sect. 3. 


by revelation aſſign'd to other dutys. Private 
friend/hip and zeal for the publick, and our country, 


* By private friendſbip no fair reader can here ſuppoſe 
is meant that common bene volence and charity which every 
Chriſtian is oblig'd to ſhew towards all men, and in par- 
ticular towards his fellow-chriſtians, his neighbour, bro- 
ther, and kindred, of whatever degree; but that peculiar 
relation which is form'd by a conſent and harmony of 
minds, by mutual eſteem, and reciprocal tenderneſs and 
affection; and which we emphatically call a FRIEND- 
SHIP. Such was that between the two Fewiſh heroes af. 
ter pentioned, whoſe love and tenderneſs was ſurpaſſing 
tat lf women, (2 Samuel, ch. i.) Such were thoſe friend- 
ſhips dcſcrib'd ſo frequently by Poets, between PYLADES 
and ORESTES, THESEUS and PIRITHOUS, with ma- 
ny others. Such were thoſe between philoſophers, heroes, 
and the greateſt of men; beta een SOCRATES and ANTIS- 
THENES, PLATO and DION, EPAMINONDAS, and 
PELOPIDAS, SCIPIO and L.FLIUS, CATO and BRU- 
TUS, THRASEA and HELVIDIUS. And ſuch there may 
have lately been, and are till perhaps in our own age; 


tho envy ſuffers not the few examples of this kind to be 


remark'd in publick. The Author's meaning is indeed 
ſo plain of ir-ſelf, that it needs no explanatory apology to 
ſatisfy an impartial reader. As for others who object the 
ſingularity of the aſſertion, as differing (they ſuppoſe) from 
what our reverend Doctors in religion commonly main- 
tain, they may read what the learned and pious Biſhop 
Taylor ſays in his treatiſe of Friendſhip. * You inquire 
'* (fays he) how far a dear anda perfect friendſhip is autho- 
* ſwer, That the word friendſhip, in the ſenſe we com- 
2 monly mean by it, is not ſo much as nam'd in the 
New Teſtament; and our religion takes no notice of it. 
LTJou think it ſtrange; but read on, before you ſpend fo 


moch as the beginning of a paſſion or a wonder upon -t. 
There is mention of ſriendſvip of the world ; and it is 


G > 


riz'd by the principles of Chriſtianity? To this I an- 


ſhare of that infinite reward, which providence has 
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Part 2. are virtues purely voluntary in a Chriſtian. — 

ue no eſſential parts of his charity. He is not 
ty d to the affairs of this life; nor is he oblig'd to 
enter into ſuch engagements with this lower world, 
as are of no help to him in acquiring a better. His 
converſation is in heaven. Nor has he occaſion for 
ſuch ſupernumerary cares or embaraſſments here on | 
earth, as may obſtruct his way thither, or retard him | 


Aa wo ww, «+ tw wy 


k 
 * ſaid to be enmity with God : but the word is no where | 
% elſe nam'd, or to any other purpoſe, in all the New . 
** Teſtament. It ſpeaks of friends often; but by friends , 
are meant our acquaintance, or our kindred, the rela» ; 
tives of our family or our fortune, or our ſe, Cc. . 
„And I think I have reaſon to be confident, that the 
«* word friend (ſpeaking of human intercourſc) is no other. | 
* ways us'd in the goſpels, or epiſtles, or acts of the A 
* poltles.” And afterwards, ** Chriſtian charity (ſays he) ; 
is friendſhip to all the world; and when friend(hips a 
* were the nobleſt things in the world, charity was little, | 
„ like the ſun drawn in at a chink, or his beams drawn in- p 
* to the center of a burning glaſs : but Chriſtian charity | 
* is friendſhip expanded like the face of the ſun, when it 
„ mounts above the eaſtern hills.” In reality the good 
Biſhop draws all his notions, as well as examples of pris 
vate friendſhip from the heathen world, or from the times | 
preceding Chriſtianity. And after citing a Greet author, 
he immediately adds: Of ſuch immortal, abſtracted, pure 
* friendſhips, indeed there is no great plenty; but they 
* who are the ſame to their fiiend awerpotev, when he is 
in another country, or in another world, are fit to pre 
„ ſerve the ſacred fire for eternal ſacrifices, and to pers 
petuate the memory of thoſe exemplary friendſhips of 
the beſt of men, which have fill'd the world with hi 
| ** ſtory and wonder: for in no other ſenſe but this can 
it be true, that friendſhips are pure loves, regarding to 
„do good more than to receive it. He that is a friend 
after death, hapes not for a recompence from his friend, 
, and makes no bargain either for fame or love; but is 
„ rewarded with the conſcience and ſatisfaction of doing 
«« ** bravely.” 
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in the careful taſk of working out his own ſalvation. Set. 3. 
If nevertheleſs any portion of reward be reſerv'd here- LI 


after for the generous part of @ patrio?,. or that of a 
thorow friend ; this is till behind the curtain, and 


happily conceal'd from us ; that we may be the more 
| deſerving of it, when it comes. 


IT appears indeed under the Jciſh diſpenſation, 


that each of theſe virtues had their illuſtrious exam- 


ples, and were in ſome manner recommended to us 


as honourable, and worthy our imitation. Even 


Saut himſelf, as ill a Prince as he is repreſented, 
appears both living and dying to have been reſpected 
and prais d for the love he bore his native country, 
And the love which was ſo remarkable between his 


ſon and ſucceſſor, gives us a noble view of a difinte- 


reſted friendſhip, at leaſt on one fide. But the he- 
roick virtue of theſe perſons had only the common 
reward of praiſe attributed to it, and cou'd not claim 
a future recompence under a religion which taught no 
future (tate, nor exhibited any rewards or puniſh- 


ments, beſides ſuch as were temporal, and had re- 


ſpe& to the written law. 
AND thus the Jes as well as Heathens were left 


to their philoſophy, to be inſtructed in the ſublime 


part of virtue, and induc'd by reaſon to that which 
was never injoin'd em by command. No premium 
or penalty being inforc'd in theſe caſes, the diſinte - 
reſted part ſubſiſted, the virtue was a free choice, 
and the magnanimity of the act was left entire. He 
who wou'd be generous, had the means. He who 
wou'd frankly ſerve his friend, or country, at the 
* expence even of his life, might do it on fair terms. 
Dorer ET DECORUM EST was his ſole reaſon. 


* Peradventure (ſays the holy Apoſtle) for a good man 


| one wou'd even dare to die, rd xa Tis na ro, &c, Rom. 
ch. v. ver. y. This the Apoſtle judiciouſly ſuppoſes to be- 


long to human nature: tho he is fb far from founding any 
precept on it, that he uſhers his private opinion with a 
very dubious peradventure. HORAT. lib. 3. od. 2. 
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Twas inviting and becoming. 'T was good and ba 


WV And that this is ſtill a good reaſon, and according to 


common ſenſe, I will endeavour to ſatisfy you. For 
I ſhou'd think my-ſelf very ridiculous to be angry 
with any-one for thinking me dithoneſt ; if I cou'd 
give no account of my 3 nor ſhew upon what 
3 1 differ 4 from * 4 knave. 


PART i. 


r 


HE Noman Satiriſt may be thought more than 
ordinary ſatirical, when ſpeaking of the 9- 
bility and court, he is fo far from allowing 
them to be the ſtandard of politeneſs and good ſenſe, 
that he makes 'em in a manner the reverſe. 


+ Rarus enim ferme ſenſi us communis in i//a 
Fortuna 


Some of the molt i ingenious commentators, however, 
interpret this vefy differently from what is generally 
apprehended. Ty 8 make this common ſenſe of the 


* Inf. p. 88, 89. &c. 117, 118. 4 Juv. Sat. 8. v. 73, 
} Viz. The two Caſaubons, I and Mer. Salmaſius, and 
our Engliſh Gataker : ſee the firſt in Capitolinus, Vit. M. 
Ant. ſub finem. The ſecond in his Comment. on AI. Ant. 
lib. r. §. 13, & 16. Gataker on the ſame place; and Sal- 
maſius in the ſame life of Capitolinus, at the end of his 


Annotations. The Greek word is KorvovonucoCurn, which Sal- 


maſius interprets, * moderatam, uſitatam & ordinariam ho- 
* minis mentem quae in commune quodammodo conſulit, 
nec omnia ad commodum ſuum refert, reſpectumque e- 
„ tiam habet eorum cum quibus verſatur, modeſte, mo- 


e diceque de ſe ſentiens. At contra inflati & ſuperbi omnes 


ſe ſibi tantum ſuiſque com modis natos arbitrantur, & 
* prae ſe cacteros contemnunt & negligunt; & hi ſunt 
* qui ſenſum cam munem non habere recte dici poſſunt. Nam 
ita ſenſum cammuuem accipit Ju venalir, Sat. 8, Rarus enim 
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Poet, by a Greet derivation, to ſignify ſenſe of publick Sea. 1. 
weal, and of the common intereſt ; love of the con- 


munity or ſociety, natural affection, humanity, oblig- 
ingneſs, or that fort of civility which riſes from a juſt 
ſenſe of the common rights of mankind, and the natural 
equality there is amongſt thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, 


« ferme SENSUS COMMUNIS, Cc. Nai & Xpy_ 
« gr r Galenus vocat quam Marcus de fe loquens Kowo- 
% vor; & alibi, ubi de eadem re loquitur, Merpiory- 
„ ra, x E5,@wo(uvw, qua gratiam illi fecerit Marcus 


. * ſimul cundi ad Germanicum bellum ac ſequendi fe.” In 


the ſame manner T/aac Ca ſaubon: Herodianus (ſays he) calls 
this the 79 A, xai inowurpey. ** Subjicit vero Antoni- 
„nus quaſi hac vocem interpretans, 3 79 tproba; org pixorg 
* (urSuTvav aury , wrt (uaroinudy iraval- 
* xt;.” This, I am perſuaded, is the ſenſus communis of 
HORACE (Sat. 3. I. 1.) which has been unobſerv'd (as far 
as I can learn) by any of his cmmentators: it being re- 
markable withal, that in this early ſatir of HORACE, be- 
fore his latter days, and when his philoſophy as yet in- 
clin'd to the leſs rigid aſſertors of virtue, he puts this ex- 
preſſion (as may be ſeen by the whole ſatir taken together) 
into the mouth of a Criſpinus, or ſome ridiculcus mimick of 
that ſevere philoſophy, to which the coinage of the word 


| Kowovonwoouvy properly belong d. For ſo the Poet again 


(Sat. 4. v. 77.) uſes the word SENSUS, ſpeaking of thoſe 


who without ſenſe of manners, or common ſocicty, with- 


out the leaſt reſpect or deference to others, preſs rudely 
upon their friends, and upon all company in general, with- 
out regard to time or place, or any thing beſides their ſel- 


 _ f6ſh and brutiſh humour: 


—— Haud illud quaerentes, num fine SENSU, 
Tempora num faciant aliens. —— e g. 
as old Lambin interprets it, tho without any other expla- 


nation; referring only to the ſenſus communis of HORACE 


in that other ſatir. Thus SENECA (Epilt. 165.) Odizm 
autem ex offenſa ſic vitabis, neminem laceſſendo gratuito: a qua 
te SENSUS COMMUNIS tucbitur. And CICERO ac-_ 
cordingly, Juſlitiae partes ſunt, non violare bamines ; vere- 
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Aud indeed if we conſider the thing nicely, it 
— muſt ſeem ſomewhat hard in the Poet, to have deny'd 


wit or ability to a court ſuch as that of Rome, even 
under a TiBerIvs or a NERO. But for humanity, 
or ſenſe of publick . and the common intereſt of 
mankind, twas no 
this was properly the ſpirit of a court. Twas difficult 
to apprehend what community ſubſiſted among cour- 
tiers; or what public between an abſolute prince 
and his ſlave · ſubjects. And for real fociert;, there 
cou d be none between ſuch as had no other /enſ> 
than that of private good. | 

Our Poet therefore ſeems not ſo immoderate in 
his cenſure; if we conſider it is the heart, rather 
than the head, he takes to taſk : when refle&ing on 
a court-education, he thinks it unapt to raiſe any 
affection towards 4 country; and looks upon young 
Princes, and Lords, as the young maſters of the 
world; who being indulg'd in all their paſſions, and 
train'd up in all manner of licentiouſneſs, have that 
thorow contempt and diſregard of mankind, which 
mankind in a manner deſerves, where arbitrary _ 
er is PR and a tyranny ador 'd. 


| 1 non offendere. Lib. 1. de OE. Te may - he objedted 
poſſibly by ſome particularly vers'd in the philoſophy a+ 
bove mention'd, that the g Nug, to which the Korvovon- 
Lobes ſeems to have relation, is of a different meaning. 
But they will conſider withal how ſmall the diſtinction was 
in that philoſophy, between the vwoanlic, and the vulgar 
_«:ebneic; how generally paſſion was by thoſe philoſophers 
brought under the head of epinion. And when they con- 
ſider, beſides this, the very formation of the word Koivoven- 
cu upon the model of the other femaliz'd virtues, the 
EuſvwkoCuun, Torre Un, Amain(uvn, Oc. they will no long- 
er heſitate on this interpretation. -— The reader may per- 
haps by this note ſee better why the Latin title of Senſus 
Communis has been given to this ſecand treatiſe. He may 

obſerve, withal, how the ſame Poet JUVENAL uſes the 


word ſenſas, in Sat. 15. Haec nofiri pars optima ſenſus, 


och deep ſatir to queſtion whether | 


\ as. 
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„ Hec ſatis ad juvenem, quem nobit fama ſuperbum W 
Tradit, & inflatum plenumgue Nerone propinguos. 


A rusricx ſpirit can come only from a ſocial 


feeling or ſenſe of partnerſhip with human kind. Now 


there are none ſo far from being partners in this ſenſe, 
or ſharers in this common affedion, as they who 
ſcarcely know an equal, nor conſider themſelves as 
ſubject to any law of /e//2w/hip or community. And 
thus morality and good government go together. 
There is no real love of virtue, without the knows 


ledg of publick good. And where abſolute power is, 


there is no PUBLICK, | . 

THEY who live under @ tyranny, and have learnt 
to admire its power as facred and divine, are de- 
bauch'd as much in their religion, as in their morals. 


Publick good, according to their apprehenſion, is as 


little the meaſure or rule of government in the uni- 


verſe, as in the ſlate, They have ſcarce a notion 


of what is good or juſt, other than as mere ] and 
power have determin d. Omnipotence, they think, 
wou'd hardly be it-ſelf, were it not at liberty to 1 


diſpenſe with the laws of equity, and change at pleas» 
ſure the ſtandard of moral rectitude. 
Bur notwithſtanding the prejudices and corrup- 


tions of this kind, tis plain there is ſomething ſill 


of a publick principle, even where it is molt pervert- 
ed and depreſs d. The worſt of magiſtracys, he 


mere deſpotick kind, can ſhew ſufficient inſtances of 
zeal and affection towards it. Where no other go- 


vernment is known, it ſeldom fails of having that al- 
legiance and duty paid it, which is owing to a better 


| form. The eaſtern countrys, and many barbarous 


nations, have been and (till are examples of this 


| Kind. The perſonal love they bear their prince, how- 
ever ſevere towards them, may ſhew how natural an 


affection there is towards government and order among 


mankind. If men have really no publick parent, no 
| magiſtrate in common, to cheriſh and protect em. 


of Joy. Sat. 8. + Inf. pag. 201. 
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Part z. they will (till imagine they have ſuch a one; and, 


ae like new-born creatures who have never ſeen their 


dam, will fancy one for themſelves, and apply (as by 
nature prompted) to ſome like form, for favour and 
protection. In the room of a true fofter-father, and 
chief, they will take after a fal/e one ; and in the room 
of a legal government and juſt prince, obey even a h- 
rant, andendure a whole lineage and ſucceſſion of ſuch, 
As for us BriToNs, thank heaven, we have a 
better /en/e of government deliver d to us from our 
anceſtors. We have the notion of a puBLICK, and 
A CONSTITUTION ; how a /cgi/lative, and how an 
executive is model d. We underitand weight and 
meaſure in this kind, and can reaſon juſtly on the 


 ballance of power and property. The maxims we 


draw from hence, are as evident as thoſe in mathema- 
ticks. Our increaſing knowledg ſhews us every day, 


more and more, what couMOoN SENSE 1s in poli- | 
nicks: and this muſt of neceſſity lead us to under- 


| ſtand a like 4. morals; which is the foundation. 


Tis ridiculous to ſay, there is any obligation on 


man to act ſociably, or honeſtly, in a form'd govern- 
ment; and not in that which is commonly call'd * he 


fate of nature. For, to ſpeak in the faſhionable lan- 


guage of our modern philoſophy : Society being 


founded on a compact; the ſurrender made of e- 


very man's private . right, into the hands 
of the majority, or ſuch as the majority ſhou'd ap- 
point, was of free choice, and by a promiſe.” 


Now the promiſe it-felf was made in the „ate of na- 


| ture: and that which could make a promiſe obliga- 


tory in the (tate of nature, mult make a// other acts 
of humanity as much our real duty, and natural part. 
Thus faith, juſtice, honeſty, and virtue, muſt have 
been as carly as the ſtate of nature, or they cou'd 
never have been at all. The civil union, or confe- 
deracy, cou'd never make right or wrong ; if they 


ſubliſted not before. He who was free to any villany 


* Below, vor. II. p. 199, 202, Cc. 
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before his contract, will, and ought to make as free Se, 2. 
with his contract, when he thinks fit. The ratural 1 


nave has the ſame reaſon to be a civil one: and may 
diſpenſe with his politick capacity as oft as he ſees oc- 
caſion: tis only Hie v, ſtands in his way. A 
man is oblig'd ts keep his word. Why? Be- 
cauſe he has given his word to Reep it. Is not this 
a notable account of the original of moral juſtice, and 
the riſe of civil government and allegiance ! 


„ 
| Bi to paſs by theſe cavils of a philoſophy, which 


ſpeaks ſo much of nature with fo little meaning; 

we may with juſtice ſurely place it as a principle, 
« That if any thing be natural, in any creature, or 
any kind; tis that which is preſervative of the 
kind it-ſelf, and conducing to its welfare and ſup- 
port. If in original and pure nature, it be wrong 
to break a promiſe, or be treacherous ; is as truly 
evrong to be in any reſpe&t inhuman, or any way 
wanting in our natural part towards human kind. If 
eating and drinking be natural, herding is ſo too If 
any appetite or ſenſe be natural, the ſenſe of follow- 
ſhip is the ſame. If there be any thing of nature in 
that affection which is between the ſexes, the affecli- 

on is certainly as natural towards the conſequent off- 
ſpring ; and ſo again between the offspring themſelves, 
as kindred and companions, bred under the ſame diſ- 
cipline and economy. And thus à clan or tribe is 
gradually form'd; a prublick is recogniz d: and be- 
hides the pleaſure found in ſocial entertainment, lan- 
guage, and diſcourſe, there is ſo apparent a neceſſity 
for continuing this good correſpondency and union, 
that to have no ſenſe or feeling of this kind, no love 
of country, community, or any thing in common, 
wou' d be the ſame as to be inſenſible even of the 
plaineſt means of /e/f-preſervation, and molt neceſſa- 
ry condition of ſel/-enjoyment, DC 
How the wit of man ſhou'd ſo puzzle this cauſe, 
as to make civil government and ſociety appear a kind 
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. of i invention, and creature of art, I know not. For 
rw my own part, methinks, this herding principle, and 


iating inclination, is ſcen ſo natural and ſtrong 
min moſt men, that one might readily affirm, twas e- 


ven from the violence of this paſſion that ſo much 
| diforder aroſe in the general ſociety of mankind. 
Un1vERSAL good, or the intereſt of ihe world in 


general, is a kind of remote philoſophical object. 
That greater community falls not eaſily under the eye. 
Nor is a national intereſt, or that of a whole people, 
or bo y politick, ſo readily apprehended. In leſs par- 


tys, men may be intimately converſant and acquainted 


with one another. They can there better taſte ſocie- 
ty, and enjoy the common good and intereſt of a more 
contracted publick. They view the whole compaſs 
and extent of their community; and fee, and know 
particularly whom they ſerve, and to what end they 


aſſaciate and conſpire, All men have naturally their 


| ſhare of this combining principle: and they who are 
of the ſprightlieſt and molt active facultys, have ſo 
large a ſhare of it, that unleſs it be happily directed 


dy right reaſon, it can never find exerciſe for it ſelf 


in ſo remote a 8 as that of the body politick at 


large. For here perhaps the thouſandth part of thoſe 


whoſe intereſts are concern d, are ſcarce ſo much as 


known by fight. No viſible band is form'd ; no ſtrict 


alliance: but the conjunction is made with different 
perſons, orders, and ranks of men; not ſenſibly, but 
panes according to that general view or notion of 


ate or commonwealth. 
8 the ſocial aim is diſturb'd. for want af ca 


oy ſcope. The cloſe pmpathy and conſpiring virtue 
apt ta loſe 4 22 want of direction, A ſo wide 
2 > field. Nor is the paſſion any-where fo ſtrongly felt, 


or vigorouſly exerted, as in actual conſpiracy or war z 


in which the higheſt genius s are often known the for- 
5 8 For the moſt 


ſpirits are the moſt combining. They delight moſt to 
move in concert; and feel (if 1 ay >. ſo) m the 
ſtrangeſt manner, the force of the 828. 
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Tis ſtrange to imagine that war, which of all Sect. 2. 
things appears the molt ſavage, ſhou'd be the paſhon Ls 


of the moit heroick ſpirits. But tis in war that the 
knot of fe//>w/Þip is cloſeſt drawn. Tis in war that 
mutual ſuccour is molt given, mutual danger run, 
and common affection molt exerted and employ'd. 
For her2i/m and philanthrophy are almoſt one and the 


ſame. Yet by a ſmall miſguidance of the affection, a 
lover of mankiad becomes a ravager: a hero and de- 


| liverer becomes an oppreſſor and deſtroyer. 

HENCE other diviſions amongſt men. Hence, in 
the way of peace and civil government, that /ove :# 
party, and ſubdiviſion by cabal. For ſedition is a kind 


of cantonizing already begun within the ſtate. To 


cantonige is natural; when the ſociety grows vaſt and 
bulky: and powerful ſtates have found other ad- 
vantages in ſending colonys abroad, than merely that 


of having elbow-room at home, or extending their 


dominion into diſtant countrys. Vaſt empires are in 


many reſpects unnatural : but particularly in this, 
That be they ever ſo well conſtituted, the affairs of 


many mult, in ſuch governments, turn upon a very 
few; aad the relation be leſs ſenſible, and in a man- 


ner lolt, between the magiſtrate and people, in a body 
ſo unwieldy in its limbs, and whoſe members lie ſo 
remote from one another, and diſtant from the head. 


'Tis in ſuch bodys as theſe that ſtrong factions 


are apteſt to engender. The aſſociating ſpirits, for 
want of exerciſe, form new movements, and ſeck a 


narrower ſphere of actixity, when they want action 


in a greater. Thus we have wheels within wheels. 


And in ſome national conſtitutions (notwithſtanding 
the abſurdity in politicks) we have one empire with- 


in another. Nothing is ſo delightful as to incorporate. 
Diſtinctiant of many kinds are invented. Religious 


 focietys are form d. Orders are erected; and their 


intereſts eſpous'd, and ſerv d, with the utmoſt zeal | 


and paſſion. Founders and patrons of this ſort are 

never yung, 

wrong ſocial ſpirit, by thoſe members of ſeparate ſo- 
R H _ 


Wonders are perfoim'd, in this 
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. Cietys. And the aſſociating genius of man is never 
WV better prov'd, than in thoſe very ſocietys, which are 


| form'd in oppoſition to the general one of mankind, 


| and to the real intereſt of the ſtate. 


Ix ſhort, the very ſpirit of fan, for the greateſt 
E. ſeems to be no other than the abuſe or irregu- 
ty of that ſocial lade, and common affection, which 


is natural to king For the oppoſite of ſociable. 
_ meſs is ſelfiſhneſs. And of all characters, the thorow- 


ſelſiſh one is the leaſt forward in taking party. The 
men of this ſort are, in this reſpect, true men of mo- 


deration. They are ſecure of their temper ; and 
poſfeſs themſelves too well, to be in danger of enter - 
ing warmly into any cauſe, or engaging deeply with 


any fide or faction. 


SE CT. in. 


ſaying, that intereſt gaverns the world, But, 


I believe, whoever looks narrowly into the affairs of 


it, will find, that paſſion, humour, caprice, zeal, ſucti. 
on, and a thouſand other ſprin "gs, which are counter 


to r have as conſiderable a part in the 


movements of this machine. There are more wheels 


and counter-poiſes in this engine than are eaſily ima - 


n'd. Tis of too complex a kind, to fall under one 
2 le view, or be explain'd thus briefly i in a word or 
| wor. The ſtudiers of this mechaniſm mult have a ve- 
partial eye, to overlook all other motions beſides 


thoſe of the loweſt and narroweſt compaſs. 'Tis hard, 
that in the plan or deſcription of this clock-work, no 


wheel or ballance ſhou'd be allow'd on the ſide of the 
better and more enlarg'd affections; that nothing 
ſnou d be underſtood to be done in kindneſs or gene- 


ro/ity ; nothing in pure good nature or friendſhip, or 
thro any ſocial or natural affettion of any kind: 


| when, perhaps, the main ſprings of this machine will 


be found to be either theſe very natural affedtions 


themſclves, or a compound kind deriv'd from them, | 


and retaining more than one half of their nature. 


OV have heard it (my Friend!) as a common 
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gor here (my Friend!) you muſt not expect that Sect. 3. 
I ſhou'd draw you up a formal * /cheme of the paſſions, \ ww 


or pretend to ſhew you their genealogy and relation ; 
how they are interwoven with one another, or inter- 
fere with our happineſs and intereſt. *Twou'd be out 
of the genius and compaſs of ſuch a letter as this, to 
frame a juſt plan or model; by which you might, 


with an accurate view, obſerve what proportion the 


friendly and natural affetions ſeem to bear in this 
order of architecture. | 
MoDERN projectors, I know, wou'd willingly rid 
their hands of theſe natural materials; and wou'd fain 
build after a more uniform way. They wou'd new- 
frame the human heart; and have a mighty fancy to 
reduce all its motions, ballances, and weights, to that 
one principle and foundation of a cool and deliberate 


ſelfi/haeſs. Men, it ſeems, are unwilling to think 


they can be ſo outwitted, and impos'd on by nature, 
as to be made to ſerve her purpoſes, rather than their 


own. They are aſham'd to be drawn thus out of 
themſelves, and forc'd from what they eſteem their 


true intereſt, 


THERE has been in all times a ſort of narrow- . 
minded philoſophers, who have thought to ſet this 


difference to rights, by conquering nature in them- 
ſelves. A primitive father and founder among theſe, 


ſaw well this power of + nature, and underſtood it 


ſo far, that he earneſtly exhorted his followers nei- 
_ ther to beget children, nor ſerve their country. 
There was no dealing with nature, it ſeems, while 
theſe alluring objects ſtood in the way. Relations, 
friends, countrymen, laws, politick conflitutions, the 
ſociety and mankind, were objects which, he well ſaw, 
wou d naturally raiſe a ſtronger affection than any 


® Se the fourth treatiſe, viz. Tuquiry concerning virtue. 


f Supra, p. 34. And Vol. II. 33. Vol. III. 26, 
27, Cc. | | 85 
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beauty of order and government, and the intereſt of 
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Part 3. which was grounded upon the narrow bottom of mere 
WY SELF, His advice, therefore, not to marry, nor engage 


- this — feif-love! / For t courage (fays our mo- 


at all in the publick, was wiſe, and ſuitable to his de · 
ſign. There was no way to be truly a diſciple of this 
philoſophy, but to leave family, friends, country, and 
ſociety, to cleave to it.— And, in good earneſt; who 
wou'd not, if it were happineſs to do fo ? The phi- 
loſopher, however, was lind, in telling us his thought. 
*T was a token of his /atherly love of mankind. 


* Tu Pater, & rerum Inventor | Tu patria nebia 
— precepta / 


Bur the revivers of this philoſophy in latter days, 


to be of a lower genius. They ſeem to have 
underſtood leſs of this force of nature, and thought 


do alter the thing, by ſhifting a name. They wou'd ſo 
explain all the 20K paſhons, and natural affections, 


as to denominate rem of + the lh hind. Thus ci> 
vility, hoſpitality, humanity towards ſtrangers or peo- | 
in ſtreſs, is only a more deliberate ſelfiſhneſs, 


An honeſt heart is only a more cunning one and 


and good nature, a more deliberate, or bet- 


ter - regulated jelf-love. The love of kindred, chil- [| 


dren and poſterity, is purely /ove of /elf, and of * 
own immediate blood : as if, by this reckonin 


| mankind were not included; all being of one * 


and join d by inter · marriages and alliances; as they 
have been tranſplanted in colonys, and mix'd one 
with another. And thus love of” one's country, and 
love of mankind, mult alſo be ſelf-love. Magnani- _ 
mity and courage, no doubt, are modifications of 


* Ss. lib. 3. | 
+ Supra, p. Co, Aud Vol. II. p. 208. | 
} Sudden courage (ſays Mr. HOBBES, Lev. chap. 6.) is 


anger. Therefore courage confider'd as conſtant, and be- 
| longing to a character, muſt, in his account, be pn 


conſtant np”; da ad canſtautly returning. 
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dern philoſopher) is canſſant anger. And all ® men Sell. 2... 
(fays a witty Poet) wu'd de cowards if they durſt. 


THarT the Poet, and the Philoſopher both, were 
cowards, may be yielded perhaps without diſpute. 
They may have ſpoken the beſt of their knowledg. 


But for true courage, it has ſo little to do with anger, 


that there lies always the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion againſt 
it, where this paſſion is higheſt. The true courage is 
the cool and calm. The braveſt of men have the 
lealt of a brutal bullying inſolence ; and in the very 
time of danger are found the molt ſerene, pleaſant, 
and free. Rage, we know, can make a coward for- 
get himſelf and fight. But what is done in fury, or 


anger, can never be plac'd to the account of courage. 


Were it otherwiſe, womankind might claim to be 


the Houteſt ſex: for their hatred and anger have e- 


ver been allow'd the ſtrongeſt and molt laſting. 
| OTHER authors there have been of a yet inferior 
kind: a ſort of f diſtributers and petty retailers of 


this wit; who have run changes, and diviſions, with- 


out end, upon this article of /e//-/ove. You have 


the very ſame thought ſpun out a hundred ways, and 
drawn into matto's, and deviſes, to ſet forth this 


riddle ; that © act as diſintereſtedly or generouſly as 
you pleaſe, /e/f {till is at the bottom, and nothing 
« elſe.” Now if theſe gentlemen, who delight ſo 
much in the play of words, but are cautious how they 
grapple cloſely with definitions, wou'd tell us only 


Lord ROCHESTER. Satir again/t man. | 

I The French tranſlator ſuppoſes with good reaſon, 
that our Author, in this paſſage, had an eye to thoſe ſen- 
tences, or maxims, which paſs under the name of the 
Duke DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT. He has added, 
withal, the cenſure of this kind of wit, and of theſe maxims 
in icular, by ſome authors of the ſame nation. The 


| paſſages are too long to inſert here: tho they ave other- 


wiſe very juſt and entertaining. That which he has cit- 

ed of old MONTAGNE, is from the firſt chapter of his 

ſecond clay, | 
H3 
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Part 3. what /e/{-intere/t was, and determine happineſ7 and 
YN goed, there would be an end of this enigmatical wir, 


For in this we ſhou'd all agree, that happineſs was 
to be purſu'd, and in fact was always ſought after: 
but whether found in ſellæuing nature, and giving 
way to common affection ; or in ſuppreſſing it, and 


| turning every paſſion towards private advantage, a 


narrow ſel f- end, or the preſervation of mere life; | 
this wou'd be the matter in debate between us. The 
queſtion wou d not be, Who /ov'd himſelf, or who 
„% nt: but who lov'd and ſerv'd himſelſ the 
e righteft, and after the trueſt manner.” 


Tis the height of wiſdom, no doubt, to be right- | 
ly ſeliſh. And to value life, as far as life is good, 


belongs as much to courage as to diſcretion. But a 
wretched life is no wife man's wiſh. To be without 
boneſly, is, in effect to be without natural affection 


or ſcciableneſt of any kind. And a life without na- | 


tural affection, friend ſhip, or ſociableneſs, wou'd be 
found a wretched one, were it to be try'd, Tis as | 
theſe feelings and affections are intrinſecally valuable 
and worthy, that ſelf-intereſt is to be rated and e- 
ſteem d. A man is by nothing fo much 4im/elf, as 
by his temper, and the charadter of his paſſions and 
affettions. If he loſes what is manly and worthy in 
theſe, he is as much loſt to himſelf as when he loſes 
his memory and underſtanding. The leaſt ſtep into 


villany or bafencfs, changes the character and value 
of a life. He who wou'd preſerve life at any rate, 


mult abuſe 4:»»/e/f more than any-one can abuſe him. 


And if life be not a dear thing indeed, he who has 


refus'd to live a villain, and has prefer'd death to a 


| baſe action, has been a gainer by the bargain. 


„is well for you (my Friend 1) that in your 
education you have had little to do with the | 


44 
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* philoſophy, or phil:ſophers of our days. A good Sect. 4. 
Poet, and an honeſt Hiſtorian, may afford learning 


enough for a Gentleman. And ſuch a one, whilſt he 
reads theſe authors as his diverſion, will have a truer 
reliſh of their ſenſe, and underſtand em better than 
a pedant, with all his labours, and the aſſiſtance of 
his volumes of commentators. I am ſenſible, that 
of old 'twas the cuſtom to ſend the youth of higheſt 
uality to Philoſophers to be form'd. 'T was in their 
rear 4 in their company, and by their precepts and 
example, that the illuſtrious pupils were inur d to 
hardſhip, and exercis'd in the ſevereſt courſes of 
temperance and ſelf-denial. By ſuch an early diſ- 


ceipline, they were fitted for the command of o- 


thers; to maintain their country's honour in war, 
rule wiſely in the ſtate, and fight againſt luxury and 
corruption in times of proſperity and peace. If any 


of theſe arts are comprehended in univer/ity-learning, 


tis well. But as ſome univerſitys in the world are 
now model'd, they ſeem not ſo very effectual to 


theſe purpoſes, nor ſo fortunate in preparing for a 


right practice of the world, or a juſt knowledg of 
men and things. Had you been thorow-pac'd in the 

ethicks or politicks of the ſchools, I ſhou'd never 

have thought of writing a word to you upon £99298 = 
ſenſe, or the love of mankind. I ſhou'd not have 
+ cited the Poet's dulce & decorum. Nor, if 1 had 
made a character for you, as he for his noble friend, 
ſhou'd I have crown'd it with his DO Eos 

+ Nzn ille pro caris amicis, 
Aut patria timidas perire. 


Our philoſophy now-a-days, runs after the man- 
ner of that able ſophiſter, who ſaid, || ** Skin for 
« ſkin: all that a man has will he give for hs life.” 


* Our Author, it ſeems, writes at preſent, as to a young | 


Gentleman chicfly of a court->creeding. See, however, his 
furthcr ſeutiments more particularly in treatiſe third, (viz. 
S$OLILIQUT,) infra, p. 224 &c. in the notes. 
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ſuch maxims as the 


A ESSAY en the Freedom 


'Tis orthodox divinity, as well as ſound philoſophy, 
with ſome men, to rate % by the number and ex- 
quiſiteneſs of the pleaſing ſerſations. Theſe they 
conſtantly ſer in oppolition to dry virtue and honeſty, 


And upon this foot, they think it proper to call all 
men fools, who wou'd hazard a /i/e, or part with 
any of theſe pleaſing ſenſations ; except on the con- 


dition of being repaid in the ſame coin, and with 
good intereſt into the bargain. Thus, it ſeems, we 
are to learn virtue by uſury; and inhance the value 
of /ife, and of the pleaſures of ſenſe, in order to be 
wiſe, and to {ive well. | 

Bur you (my Friend!) are ſtubborn in this point: 
and inſtead of being brought to think mournfully of 


death, or to _ at the loſs of what you may 


ſometimes hazard b 4 your honeſty, you can laugh at 


improv'd ſelfiſhneſs, and philoſophical cowardice of 
theſe faſhionable moraliſts. You will not be taught 


to value /i/e at their rate, or degrade HONESTY as 
they do, who make it only a name. You are per- 


ſuaded there is ſomething more in the thing than /a- 


/hion or applauſe ; that worRTH and MERIT are ſub- 
{tantial, and no way variable by fancy or will; and 


that HONOUR is as much it-ſelf, when acting by ir- 


ſelf, and unſeen, as when ſeen, and applauded by all | 


the world. 

SHOU'D one, who had the countenance of a Gen- 
tleman, aſk me, Why I wou'd avoid being naſty, 
« when nobody was preſent.” In the firſt place I 
ſhou'd be fully farisfy'd that he himſelf was a very 
naſty Gentleman who cou'd aſk this queſtion; and 
that it wou'd be a hard matter for me to make him 
ever conceive what true cleanlineſs was. However, 


- 1 might, notwithſtanding this, be contented to give 


him a fli aht anſwer, and ſay, Twas becauſe I had 
« a noſe.” Shou'd he trouble me farther, and aſk 


| again, © What if I had a cold? Or what if na- 
 «« turally 1 had no ſuch nice ſmell?” I might an- 
fwer perhaps, “ That I car'd as little to ſee my - ſelf 
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10 naſty, as that others ſhou'd fee me in that condi- Set. 4. 


« tion. But what if it were in the dark? © 


8 


Why even then, tho I had neither noſe, nor eyes, my 


ſenſe of the matter wou'd ſtill be the fame ; my na- 
ture wou'd riſe at the thought of what was fordid : 


or if it did not; I ſhou'd have a wretched nature in- 


deed, and hate my-/elf for a beaſt. Honour my-ſelf | 


I never cou d; whillt I had no better a ſenſe of what, 
in reality, Io d my-ſfelf, and what became me, as 
a human creature. 

MUCH in the ſame manner have I heard it aſk'd, 
Mir ſhau d a man be honeſt in the dark? What 
a man muſt be to aſk this queſtion, I won't ſay. But 
for thoſe who have no better a reaſon for being ho- 
neſt than the fear of à gibbet or a jail; I ſhou'd not, 
1 confets, much cover their company, or acquaintance. 


_ And it any guardian of mine who had kept his truſt, 


and given me back my eſtate when I came of age, 
had been diſcovered to have acted thus, thro fear 
only of what might happen to him ; I ſhou'd for my 
own part, undoubtedly, continue civil and reſpectful 
to him: but for my opinion of his worth, it wou'd 
be ſuch as the PyTHIAN God had of his votary, 
who devoutly fear d him, and therefore reſtor'd to a 
friend what had been depoſited in his hands. 


* Reddidit ergo metu, non moribus; & tamen omnen 
Vacem adyti dignam temple, veramque probavit, 
Exlinctus tota pariter cum prole damoque. 


I xNow very well that many ſervices to the pu- 
blick are done merely for the fake of a gratuity ; 
and that informers, in particular, are to be taken 
care of, and ſometimes made pen/ioners of ſlate. But 
I muſt beg pardon for the particular thoughts I may 
have of theſe gentlemens merit; and ſhall never be- 
ſtow my eſtcem on any other than the voluntary dif- 
coverers of villany, and hearty proſecutors of their 


country's intereſt. And in this reſpect, I know no- 


„ ſuv. Set. 13. 
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Part 4. thing greater or nobler than the undertaking and 


WV managing ſome important accuſation ; by which ſome 


high criminal of ſtate, or ſome form'd body of con- 
ſpirators againſt the publick, may be arraign'd and 
brought to puniſhment, through the honeſt zeal and 
publick affection of a private man. | 5 

I xxow too, that the mere vulgar of mankind 


often itand in need of ſuch a rectifying object as rhe | 
gall>ws before their eyes. Yet I have no belief, 
that any man of a liberal education, or common ho» | 
neſty, ever needed to have recourſe to this idea in 


his mind, the better to reſtrain him from playing the 
knave. And if a $a1ixT had no other virtue than 
what was rais'd in him by the ſame objects of re- 
ward and puniſhmeat, in a more diſtant ſtare; | 
know not whoſe love or eſteem he might gain be- 
ſides: but for my own part, I ſhou'd never think 
him worthy of mine. 


Nec furtum feci, nec ſugi, fi mihi dicat 
Servus: Habes pretium, loris non ureris, aio. 
Non hominem occidi : Non paſces in cruce corvos, 


Sum bonus © frugi : Renuit, negat atques abellus. 


Hor. Epiſt. 16. 
FART IF, 


"SECT. L 


B. this time (my Friend!) you may poſſibly, 


hope, be ſatisfy d, that as I am in carneſt 
in defending raillery, ſol can be ſober too in 
the uſe of it. 'Tis in reality a ſerious ſtudy, to learn 


to temper and regulate that humour which nature has | 
given us, as a more lenitive remedy againſt vice, and 


a kind of ſpecifick againſt ſuperſtition and melancho- 


1y deluſion. There is a great difference between 


Wit and Humour. 


ſecking how to raiſe a laugh from every thing; and Sect. 1. 
ſecking, in every thing, what juſtly may be l. augh'd 


at. For nothing is ridiculous except what is de- 
form'd : nor is any thing proof againſt raillery, ex- 
cept what is handſom and juſt. And therefore 'tis 
the hardeſt thing in the world; to deny /air HONE $4 

TY the uſe of this weapon, which can never bear an 
edge againſt her-ſelf, and bears againſt every thing 
contrary. 

le the very halien buffoons were to give us the 
rule in theſe caſes, we ſhou'd learn by them, that in 
their loweſt and moſt ſcurrilous way of wit, there 
was nothing ſo ſucceſsfully to be play'd upon, as the 
paſſions of cowardice and avarice, One may defy 
the world to turn real bravery or genero/ity into ri- 
dicule. A glutton or mere ſenſualiſt, is as ridicu- 
lous as the other two characters. Nor can an un- 
affected temperance be made the ſubject of contempt 
do any beſides the groſſeſt and moſt contemptible of 

mankind. Now theſe three ingredients make up a 
virtuous character: as the contrary three a vicious 
one. How therefore can we poſſibly make a jcit of 
honeſty ? — To laugh both ways, is nonſenſical. And 
if the ridicule lie againſt rriſhneſs, avarice, and 
cowardice ; you ſee the conſequence. A man muſt 
be ſoundly ridiculous, who, with all the wit imagin- 


| able, wou'd go about to ridicule wiſdom, or * 


at honeſty, or good manners. 
A Man of thorow * joan RD TH what ever elſe 

he be, is incapable of doing a rude or brutal action. 
He never deliberates in this caſe, or conſiders of the 
matter by prudential rules of ſelf-intereſt and ad- 
vantage. He aQs from his nature, in a manner ne- 
ceſſarily, and without reffection: and if he did not, 
it were impoſſible for him to anſwer his character, 
or be found that truly well-bred man, on every oc- 
caſion. Tis the ſame with the honeſt man. He 
can't deliberate in the enn 4 


7 Vor. III. . 111, 113. 
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Part 4. um is no temptation to him. He likes and loves 
WV himſelf too well, to change hearts with one of thoſe 


corrupt miſcreants, who amongſt em gave that name 
to a round ſum of money gain'd by rapine and plun- 
der of the commonwealth. He who wou'd enjoy 


a /reedom of mind, and be truly paſſelſar of hungelf, 


mult be above the thought of ſtooping to what is vil- 
lanous or baſe. He, on the other ſide, who has a 
heart to (ſtoop, mult neceſſarily quit the thought of 

maunlineſi, reſolution, friendſhip, merit, and a cha- 


racter with himſelf and others : but to affect theſe. 


enjoyments and advantages, together with the pri- 


vileges of a licentious principle ; to pretend to enjoy 
ſociety, and a free mind, in company with a knaviſh 
heart, is as ridiculous as the way of children, who 
eat their cake, and afterwards cry for it. When 
men begin to deliberate about diſhoneity, and find- 
ing it go leſs againſt their ſtomach, aſk ſlily, Why 


„ they ſhou d (tick at a good piece of knavery, for 


« a good ſum?” They ſhou'd be told, as children, 
that they can't eat their cake, and have it, 
WHEN men, indeed, are become accompli/h'd 
knaves, they are paſt crying for their cake. They 
know themſelzes, and are known by mankind. Tis 


not theſe who are ſo much envy'd, or admir'd. The | 
moderate kind are the more taking with us. Yet 


had we ſenſe, we ſhou'd conſider tis in reality the 
thorow profligate knave, the very compleat unnatu- 
ral villain alone, who can any way bid for happi 

with the honeſt man. True intereſt is wholly on one 


ſide, or the other. All between is * inconſiſtency, 
irreſolution, remorſe, vexation, and an ague-fit: 


* Our Author's French tranſlator cites, on this oec- 
ſion, very aptly thoſe verſes of HORACE, Sat. 5. lib. 2. 


— — Quanto conſtantior idem 
In vitut, tanto levius miſer, ac prior illo 
Li jam contento, jam laxo fune laborut. 
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from hot to cold; from one paſſion to another quite Sect. 1. 
contrary; a perpetual diſcord of life; and an al- Lay 


ternate diſquiet and ſelf- diſſike. The only reſt or 
repoſe mult be thro ane, determin'd, conſiderate 
reſolution : which when once taken, muſt be cou- 


| rageouſly kept; and the paſſions and affections 


brought under obedience to it; the temper ſteel'd 
and harden'd to the mind; the diſpoſition to the 
judgment. Both muſt agree; elſe all muſt be di- 


' ſturbance and confuſion, So that to think with 


one's ſelf, in good earneſt, Why may not one do 
« this /ittle villany, or commit this one treachery, 


and but for once; is the moſt ridiculous imagi- 
nation in the world, and contrary to Common 
 SensE. For a common honeſt man, whilſt left to 


himſelf, and undiſturb'd by philoſophy and ſubtle 
reaſonings about his intereſt, gives no other anſwer 


to the thought of villany, than that he can't 


poſſibly find in his heart to ſet about it, or conquer 
the natural averſion he has to it, And this is natu- 
ral; and juſt. x 1 
Tur truth is; as notions ſtand now in the world, 
with reſpect to morals, honeſty is like to gain little 
by philoſophy, or deep ſpeculations of any kind. 
In the main, tis beſt to ſtick to common ſenſe, and 
go no further, Mens firſt thoughts, in this matter, 
are generally better than their ſecond : their na- 
tural notions better that thoſe refin'd by ſtudy, or 
conſultation with caſuz/?s. According to common 
ſpecch, as well as common ſenſe, hone/ty is the beſt 


- palicy : but according to refin'd ſenſe, the only well- 


advir'd perſons, as to this world, are errant knaves ; 


and they alone are thought to ſerve themſelves, who 


ſerve their paſhons, and indulge their looſeſt appetites 

and defires. Such, it ſeems, are the wiſe, and 

ſuch the wiſdom of this world 

Ax ordinary man talking of a vile action, in a 

way of common ſenſe, ſays naturally and hearuly, 

5 = wou'd not be guilty of ſuch a thing for the 
or. I. I | 
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Part 4. whole world.” But ſpeculative men find great 
modifications in the caſe ; many ways of evaſion; 
| many remedys; many alleviations. A good gift 
rig4tly apply d; a right method of ſuing out a par- 
don; good alms - houſes, and charitable foundations 
erected for right worſhippers ; and a good zeal ſhneun 
for the right belief, may ſufficiently atone for one 
wrong practice: eſpecially when it is ſuch as raiſes | 
a man to a cunſiderable power (as they ſay) of doing | 
good, and ſerving the true cauſe. Fe | 
Maxx a good eſtate, many a high ſtation has 
been gain d upon ſuch a bottom as this. Some crown; 
too may have been purchas d on theſe terms: and 
ſome great * emperors, (if I miſtake not) there have 
been of old, who were much aſſiſted by theſe or 
the like principles; and in return were not ingrate- 
ful to the cauſe and party which had aſſiſted em. 
The forgers of ſuch morals have been amply en- 
do d: and the world has paid roundly for its phi- 
loſophy; ſince the original plain principles of huma- | 
nity, and the ſimple honeſt precepts of peace and 
mutual love, have, by a fort of ſpiritual chy miſts, 
been ſo ſublimated, as to become the higheſt corro- 
fives; and paſſing through their limbecks, have yield» 
ed the ſtrongeſt ſpirit of mutual hatred and malig- 
_ nant perſecution. 1 
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Dub r our humours (my Friend!) incline us not 
to melancholy reflections. Let the ſolemn re- 
prov ers of vice proceed in the manner moſt ſuitable 
to their genius and character. I am ready to con- 
gratulate with em an the ſucceſs of their labours, in 
that authoritative way which is allow'd em. 1 
know not, in the mean while, why others may not 


be allow d to ridicule folly, and recommend wiſdow } 


. Vor. III. f. 36, 57, 64, 65. 
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and virtue (if poſſibly they can) in a way of plea- Sect. 2. 
ſantry and mirth. I know not why poets, or ſuch \,-u 
2s write chiefly for the entertainment of themſelves 
and others, may not be allow'd this privilege. And 
if it be the complaint of our landing reformers, that 
they are not heard ſo well by the gentlemen of faſhi- 
on ; if they exclaim againſt thoſe airy wits who fly to 
ridicule as a protection, and make ſucceſsful fallys 
from that quarter; why ſhou'd it be deny'd one, 
who is only a volunteer in this cauſe, to engage the 
adverſary on his own terms, and expoſe himſelf 
willingly to ſuch attacks, on the ſingle condition of 
being allow'd fair play in the fame kind? 
By gentlemen of faſhion, 1 underitand thoſe to 
whom a natural good genius, or the force of good 
education, has given a ſenſe of what is naturally 
graceful and becoming. Some by mere nature, others 
by art and practice, are matters of an ear in muſick, 
an eye in painting, a fancy in the ordinary things of 
ornament and grace, a judgment in proportions of 
all kinds, and a general good taſte in moſt of thoſe 
ſubjects which make the amuſement and delight of 
the ingenious people of the world. Let ſuch gentle- 
men as theſe be as extravagant as they pleaſe, or as 
ir regular in their morals; they muſt at the ſame 
time diſcover their inconſiſtency, live at variance with 
themſelves, and in contradiction to that principle, on 
which they ground their higheſt pleaſure and enter- 
tainment. ; 1 | 
Or all other beautys which Virtusſo's purſue, 
Poets celebrate, Mujicians ling, and Architect or 
Artiſts, of whatever kind, deſcribe or form; the 
moſt delightful, the moſt engaging and pathetick, is 
| that which is drawn from real 4%, and from the pa. 
font. Nothing affects the heart like that which is 
purely /rom it-ſelf, and of its own nature: ſuch as 
the beauty of ſentiments ; the grace of actions; the 
turn characters, and the proportions and features 
of a human mind. This le ſſon of philoſophy, even 
a romance, a poem, or a play may teach us; whilſt 
: I 2 
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Part 4. the fabulous author leads us with ſuch pleaſure thro 
CF the labyrinth of the affections, and intereſts us, whe» 


ther we will or no, in the paſſions of his heroes and 


- —— Arg, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, 
Ut Magus. | 


Lr Poets, or the men of harmony, deny, if 
they can, this force of nature, or withſtand this n- 
ral magick. They, for their parts, carry a double 
portion of this charm about em. For in the firſt 
place, the very paſſion which inſpires em, is it-ſelf 


| the love of numbers, decency and proportion; and 
this too, not in a narrow ſenſe, or after a fel way 


(for who of them compoſes for himſelf?) but in 


a friendly ſocial view; for the pleaſure and good 


of others ; even down to poſterity, and future ages, 
And in the next place, 'tis evident in theſe perform- 


ers, that their chief theme and ſubject, that which 


raiſes their genius the moſt, and by which they 
ſo effectually move others, is purely manners, and 
the moral part. For this is the effect, and this the 
beauty of their art; © in vocal meaſures of ſyllables, | 
1% and ſounds, to expreſs the harmony and number: 
« of an inward kind; and repreſent the beautys of |} 
„% a human ſoul, by proper foils, and contranetys, 
„ which ſerve as graces in this limning, and render 
« this muſick of the paſſions more powerful and 
« enchanting.” _ 
Tux admirers of beauty in the fair ſex, wou'd 
laugh, perhaps, to hear of a moral part in their a+ 


mours. Yet, what a ſtir is made about à heart! 


What curious ſearch of ſentiments, and tender 
thoughts! What praiſes of a humour, a ſenſe, 4 
je-ne-ſgai-quoi of wit, and all thoſe graces of a mindy 
which hes 


. Hor. Eiſt. . lib. Jo 


virtuoſo-lovers delight to celebrate! 
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Let them ſettle this matter among themſelves; and Sect. 2. 
regulate, as they think fit, the proportions which Tv 


theſe different beauties hold one to another : they 


muuſt allow (till, there is a beauty of he mind; and 


ſuch as is efſential in the caſe. Why elle is the very 
air of fooliſhneſs enough to cloy a lover, at firſt 
ſight? Why does an idiot - lost and manner deſtroy 
the effect of all thoſe outward charms, and rob the 
fair-one of her power; tho regularly arm'd, in all 
the exactneſs of feature and complexion ? We may 
imagine what we pleaſe of a ſubſtantial ſolid part of 
beauty: but were the ſubje& to be well criticiz'd, 
we ſhou'd find, perhaps, that what we moſt admir'd, 

even in the turn of outward features, was only a 
myſterious expreſſion, and a kind of ſhadow of ſome- 
thing inward in the temper: and that when we were 
ſtruck with a maje/tick air, a ſprightly look, an Ama- 


ron bald Grace, or a contrary ſoft and gentle one; 
etwas chiefly the fancy of theſe characters or quali- 
ties which wrought on us: our imagination being bu- 


ſy'd in forming beauteous ſhapes and images of this 
rational kind, which entertain'd the mind, and held 
it in admiration ; whilſt other paſhons of a lower ſpe- 


_ cies were employ'd another way. The preliminary 


addreſſes, the declarations, the explanations, confi- 
dences, clearings; the dependence on ſomething 
mutual, ſomething felt by way of return; the Spes 
animi credula mutui: all R become neceſſary in- 
gredients in the affair of love, and are authentically 


_ ellabliſh'd by the men of elegance and art in this way 


of paſſion. 5 | 
Nog can the men of cooler paſſions, and more 


_ deliberate purſuits, withſtand the force of beauty, 


in other ſubjefts. Every-one is a virtuoſo, of a 


higher or lower degree: every-one purſues a Grace, 


and courts a ® Venus of one kind or another. The 
venuſtum, the hone/lum, the decorum of things, will 
force its way. They who refuſe to give it ſcope in 


®* Jufrc, page 227. 
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Part 4. the nobler ſubjects of a rational and moral kind, will 0 
Wy find its prevalency elſewhere, in an “ inferiour or- 


der of things. They who overlook the mai ſprings 
of action, and deſpiſe the thought of numbers and 
proportion in 4 life at large, will ia the mean par- 


 ficulars of it, be no lefs taken up, and engag'd ; as 


either in the ſtudy of common arts, or in the care 
and culture of mere mechanick beautys. The mo- 


dels of houſes, buildings, and their accompanying 


ornaments; the plans of gardens and their compart- 
ments; the ordering of walks, plantations, avenues; 
and a thoufand other ſymmetrys, will ſucceed in the 
room of that happier and higher ſymmetry and order 
of a mind. The + ſpecies of fair, noble, handſom, 
will difcover it · ſelf on a thouſand occaſions, and in 
a thouſand ſubjects. The ſpecter (till will haunt us, 


in ſome ſhape or other: and when driven from our 


cool thoughts, and frighted from the cloſet, will meet 
us even at court, and fill our heads with dreams of 
grandure, titles, honours, and a falfe magnificence 


and beauty; to which we are ready to facrifice our 
higheſt pleaſure and caſe ; and for the fake of which, 


we become the mereſt drudges, and molt abject 
flaves. | EE . 
Tux men of pleaſure, who ſeem the greateſt con- 
temners of this philoſophical beauty, are forc'd of- 

ten to confeſs her charms. They can as heartily 
as others commend honey; and are as much ſtruck 


with the beauty of @ generous part. They admire 


the thing it ſelf; tho not the means. And, if poſ- 
ſible, they wou d ſo order it, as to make probity and 


luxury agree. But. the rules of harmony will not per- 


mit it. The diſſonancys are too ſtrong. However, 
the attempts of this kind are not unpleaſant to ob- 


ſerve. For tho ſome of the voluptuous are found 
ſordid pleaders for baſeneſs and corruption of every | 


ſort : yet others, more generous, endeavour to keep 


meaſures with honeſty ; and underſtanding pleafure 


vor. III. 2. 11 f vor. III. 2. 26, 1286. 
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better, are for bringing it under ſome rule. 


condemn this manner: they praiſe the other. 00 


« far was right : but further, wrong. Such a caſc 
« was allowable : but ſuch a one, not to be admit- 
ted. They introduce a jaſtice, and an order 
in their pleaſures. They wou d bring Reaſon to be 
of their party, account in ſome ma.ner for their 
lives, and form themſelves to ſome kind of conſo- 
nancy, and agreement: or ſhouv'd they find this im- 
practicable on certain terms, they wou d chuſe to fa- 
crifice their other pleaſures to thoſe which arife from 
a generous behaviour, a regularity of conduct, and 
a conſiſtency of life and manners: : 


* Ft vere numeroſque modoſque ediſcere vite. 


OTHER occaſions will put us upon this thought: - 


but chiefly a ſtrong view of merit, in a generous 
 charadter, oppos'd to ſome deteſtably vile one. Hence 
ii is that among Poets, the Satiriſti ſeldom fail in 
doing juſtice to VigTUE., Nor are any of the no- 
bler Poets falſe to this cauſe. Even modern wits, 
whoſe turn is all towards gallantry and pleaſure, 
when bare · fac d villany ſtands in their way, and 
brings the contrary ſpecies in view, can ſing in paſ- 
ſionate (trains the praiſes of plain hone/ty. = 
WHEN we are highly friends with the world, ſuc- 
_ ceſsful with the fair, and proſperous in the poſſeſſion 
of other beautys ; we may perchance, as is uſual, 
_ deſpiſe this ſober miſtreſs. But when we ſee, in the 
| ſve, what riot and exce/7 naturally produce in the 
world; when we find that by /uxury's means, and 
for the ſervice of vile intereſts, knaves are advanc'd 
above us, and the + vileſt of men prefer'd before the 
honeſteſt ; we then behold Virus in a new light, 
and by the aſſiſtance of ſuch a foil, can diſcern the 
beauty of honeſty, and the reality of thoſe charms, 
| Which before we underſtood not to be either natural 
or powerful. „ 1 


* Hor, Epiſh. 2. lib. 2. t Vor. II. p. 210. 
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rt 4. A ND thus, after all, the moſt natural beauty in 


the world is hone/ty, and moral truth. For 
all beauty is Turn. True features make the beau- 
ty of a face; and true proportions the beauty of 
architecture; as true meaſures that of harmony and 
muſick. In poetry, which is all fable, truth ſtill is 
the perfection. And whoever is ſcholar enough to 
read the antient philoſopher, or his modern copiſts, 
upon the nature of a dramatick and epick poem, will 
_ ealily underſtand + this account of truth. 

A PAINTER, if he has any genius, underſtands 
the truth and unity of deſign ; and knows he is even 
then unnatural, when he follows nature too cloſe, 
and ſtrictly copies 4% For his art allows him not 
to bring a// nature into his piece, but a part only. 
However, his piece, if it be beautiful, and carries 
truth, muſt be a whole, by it- ſelf, complete, inde- 
pendent, and withal as great and comprehenſive as 
he can make it. So that particulars, on this occaſion, 
muſt yicld to the general deſign ; and all things be 
ſubſervient to that which is principal: in order to 
form a certain ea/ineſs of /ight ; a ſimple, clear, and 
} united view, which wou'd be broken and di- 


® The French tranſlator, no doubt, has juſtly hit our 
author's thought, by naming in his margin the excellent 
BOSSU de Poeme Epique; who in that admirable com- 
ment and explanation of ARISTOTLE, has perhaps not 
only ſhewn himſelf the greateſt of the French criticks, but 
| preſented the world with a view of antient literature and 
| juſt writing, beyond any other modern of whatever nation. 

T Vor. III. p. 124, 135, 126, 177, &c. ; 

+ The To Ev{tvorrov; as the great maſter of arts calls 
it, in his Poeticks, ch. 23. but particularly, ch. 7. where 
| he ſhews, ** That the ro Kaxoy, the beautiful, or the ſu» 


4 blime, in theſe above-mention'd arts, is from the ex= | 


| « preſſion of greatueſs with order: that is to ſay, exhibit» 
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ſturb' d by the 3 of any thing peculiar, or Sect. 3. 


diſtinct. 


Now the variety of nature is ſuch, as to diſtin. 


guiſh every thing ſhe forms, by a peculiar original 
character; which, if ſtrictly blery 'd, will make the 
ſubject appear unlike to any _ extant in the world 
belides. But this effect the good Poet and Painter 


" ing the principal or main of what is deſign'd, in the 
very largeſt proportions in which it is capable of being 
« view'd. For when it is gigantick, tis in a manner out 
* of fight, and can be no way comprehended in that ſim- 
„ple and united view, As, on the contrary, when a piece 
« js of the miniature kind; when it runs into the detail, 
„ and nice delineation of every little particular; tis, as 


it were, inviſible, for the ſame reaſon : becauſe the ſum- 


« mary beauty, the WHOLE it- ſelf cannot be comprehend- 
% ed in that ONE united view; which is broken and loſt 
* by the neceſſary attraftion of the eye to every ſmall 
« and ſubordinate part. In a poetick ſyſtem, the ſame 

regard muſt be had to the memory, as in painting, to 
tlie eye. The dramatick kind is confin'd within the 


is left more at large. Each work, however, muſt aim 
at vaſtne /i, and be as great, and of as long duration 
* as poſſible; but fo as to be comprehended (as to the 
main of it) by one eaſy glance or retroſpect of memory. 
And this the philoſopher calls, accordingly, the To Eu- 
* yngoveuroy,” TI cannot better tranſlate the paſſage than 
| as I have done in theſe explanatory lines. For beſides 
what relates to mere art, the philoſophical ſenſe of the 


original is ſo majeſtick, and the whole treatiſe ſo maſterly, 


that when I find even the Latin interpreters come ſo ſhort, 
I ſhou'd be vain to attempt any thing in our own language. 
I wou'd only add a ſmall remark of my own, which may 


convenient and proper time of a ſpectacle. The epick 


perhaps be notic'd by the ſtudiers of ſtatuary and paint- | 
Ing: that the greateſt of the antient as well as modern. 
artiſts, were ever inclin'd to follow this rule of the philo- 


ſopher ; and when they err'd in their deſigns, or draughts, 


it was on the ide of greatneſs, by running into the unſia- 5 


Ar ESSAY on the Freedim 
Part 4. ſeek  induſtriouſly to prevent. They hate minuteneſs, 


WY and are afraid of . ; which wou'd make 


their images, or characters, .appear capricious and 
fantaſtical. The mere face painter, indeed, has lit- 
tle in common with the poet; but, like the mere 
hiſtorian, copies what he ſees, and minutely traces 
every feature, and odd mark. Tis otherwiſe with 
the men of invention and deſign. Tis from the ma- 
ny objects of nature, and not from a particular one, 
that thoſe genius's form the idea of their work. Thus 
the belt artiſts are ſaid to have been inde fatigable in 
ſtudying the beſt ſtatues: as eſteeming them a better 
rule, than the perfecteſt human bodys cou'd afford. 
And thus ſome conſiderable * wits have recommended 
the beſt poems, as preferable to the belt of hiſtorys; 
and better teaching the truth of characters, and na- 
ture of mankind. 


Noa can this criticiſm be thought high-ſtrained. | 
Tho few confine themſelves to theſe rules, few are 


 Inſenlible of 'em. Whatever quarter we may give 


s car Vela poem r 


able and Bick. rather than into the minute and deli- 
| cate. Of this MICH ANGELO, the great beginner and 
founder among the moderns, and ZEUXIS the ſame among 
tze antients, may ſerve as inſtances. See PLINY, |. 3s. 


c. 9. concerning ZEUX IS, and the notes of father HAR-- 
Dol N in his edition in uſum Delphini, page 200. on the 


- words, Deprehenditur tamen Zeuxis, &c. And again PLI- 


NY himſclf upon EUPHRANOR, in the ſame book, c. 11. 


p- 226. Docilis, ac laborioſus, ante omucs, & in quocumgque ge- 


nere excellent, ac ſibi aequalis. Hic primus videtur expreſſiſſe 


dignitates heroum,. & uſurpaſſe ſymmetriam. Sed fuit unit er- 


fitate cor porum exilior, capitibus art c diſque grandicor. Volu- 


mina quogue compeſuit de ſmmetria & coloribus, &c. Vid. 
Infra, p. 229, 230. in the notes. 


* Thus the great Maſter himſelf in his Poeticks, above 


eitel; Ao 5 Feed riger na: Cya οον Tlomeois (rope 


4c u. » wb yep Tloin is AAN Ta axdcav, n 4 icefia 
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and ſhort-liv'd works; we know very well that the Sea. 3. 
ſanding pieces of good artiſts muſt be form d after 


a more uniform way. Every y juſt work of theirs comes 
under thoſe natural rules of proportion, and truth. 

The creature of their brain muſt be like one of na- 
ture's formation, It muſt have a body and parts 
proportionable : or the very vulgar will not fail to 
criticize the work, when it has neither * head nor 
tail. For ſo common ſenſe (according to juſt philo- 
ſophy) judges of thoſe works which want the juſtneſs 
of a whole, and ſhew their author, however curious 


and exact in particulars, to be in the main a very 
dungler: 


I Infelix operis Sowa, quia ponere Teven 
Neſcit, 


sven is poetical, and ſuch (if I may ſo call it) 
graphical, or plaſtick truth. Narrative, or hiftori- 
cal truth, mult needs be highly eſtimable; eſpecial- 
ty when we conſider how mankind, who are become 
ſo deeply intereſted in the ſubjects, have ſuffer d by 
the want of clearneſs in it. Tis it- ſelf a part of 
moral truth. To be a judg in one, requires a judg- 
ment in the other. The morals, the character, and 
genius of an author, muſt be thorowly conſider d: 
and the hiſtorian or relater of things important to 
mankind, mult, whoever he be, approve himſelf ' 
many ways to us; both in reſpect of his judgment, 
candour, and ern e'er we are bound to 
take any thing on his authority. And as for f cri- 
tical truth; or the judgment and determination of 
what commentators, tranſlators, paraphraſts, gram- 
marians, and others have, on this occaſion, deliver'd 
to us; in the midſt of ſuch variety of ſtile, ſuch dif- 
ferent readings, ſuch interpol..tions, and corruptions 
in the originals ; ſuch miſtakes of copiſts, tranſcrib- 
ers, cditors, and a hundred ſuch accidents, to which 


* vol. III. p. 21, 17 + Hor. Epiſt. 3. J. 2. 
I Vor. III. p. ary, 217. 218. &c. 
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Part 4. antient books are ſubject: it becomes, upon the 5 
LV whole, a matter of nice ſpeculation; conſidering, | Ls 
withal, that the reader, tho an able linguiſt, muſt | fre 
be ſupported by ſo many other helps from chrono- 10 
logy, natural philoſophy, geography, and other ſci» 
ences. 

AND thus many previous truths are to be examin - 
ed, and underſtood, in order to judg rightly of 5 fe- 
rical truth, and of the paſt actions and circumſtances 
of mankind, as deliver'd to us by antient authors of 
different nations, ages, times, and different in theix | 
characters and intereſts. Some moral and philoſophi- 
cal truths there are withal ſo evident in elves, 

that twou'd be eaſier to imagine half mankind to 
have run mad, and join'd preciſely in one and the 
ſame ſpecies of folly, than to admit any thing as 
truth, which ſhou'd be advanc'd againſt ſuch natural 
Anoauledg, fundamental reaſon, and _— * 
Tunis I have mention d the rather, becauſe ſome 
modern zealots appear to have no better knowledg 
of TRUTH, nor better manner of judging it, than 
by counting noſes. By this rule, if they can poll an 
indifferent number out of a 296 ; if they can produce 
a ſet of 3 noddles, remote provincial head- 
pieces, or viſionary aſſemblers, to atteſt a ſtory of 
a witch upon a broomſtick, and a flight in the air: 
they triumph in the ſolid proof of their new prodigy, 
and cry, Magna eſt veritar, & prævalebi !? 
RxLIGIOx, no doubt, is much indebted to theſe 
men of prodigy ; whoPin ſuch a diſcerning age, wou'd 
ſet her on the foot of popular tradition ; and venture 
her on the ſame bottom with parifh-tales, and goſ- 
ſiping ſtorys of imps, goblins, and demoniacal pranks, 
invented to fright children, or make practice for 
common exorciſts, and cunzing-men! For 
that name, you know, country people are uſed to 
call thoſe dealers in myſtery, who are thought to 
conjure in an honeſt way, and foil the devil at his 
own weapon. | 
And now (my Friend!) I can perceive tis time 
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to put an end to theſe refleions ; leaſt by endearour- Set. 3. 


theſe ſubjects. But ſhou d you find I had morahz'l 
in any tolet able manner, according to common ſenſe, 
and without cant ing: I cou'd be ſatisfy d with my 

ormance, ſuch as it is, without fearing what di- 
turbance I might poſſibly give to ſome formal cenſors 
of the age; whoſe diſcourſes and writings are of ano- 
ther ſtrain. I have taken the liberty, you ſee, to 


laugh, upon ſome occaſions : and if I have either 
laugh'd wrong, or been impertinently ſerious ; I can 


be content to be /augh'd at, in my turn. If contra- 
tiwiſe I am rail d at, I can /augh ſtill, as before; 
nnd with freſh advantage to my cauſe. For tho, in 
reality, there cou d be nothing leſs a laughing matter, 


than the provok'd rage, ill-will, and fury of certain 


zealous gentlemen, were they arm'd as lately they 


bare been known; yet as the magiſtrate has ſince 
taken care to pare their talons, there is nothing very 


terrible in their encounter. On the contrary, there 
is ſomething comical in the caſe. It brings to one's 


mind the fancy of thoſe groteſque figures, and dra- 


gon-faces, which are ſeen often in the frontiſpiece, 
and on the corner · ſtones of old buildings. They 
ſeem plac'd there, as the de/enders and ſupporters of 
the edifice ; but with all their grimace, are as harm- 


leſs to people without, as they are uſcleſs to the 


building within. Great efforts of anger to little pur- 
pole, ſerve for pleaſantry and re. Exceeding 


fierceneſs, with perfect inability and imputence, 


| makes the higheſt ridicule. 
1 am, dear Friend, 


Affectionately yours, Cc. 


Vor. I. wy 


ing to expourd things any further, I ſhou'd be drawn TA 
from my way of humour, to harangue profoundly on 
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ADVICE, &c. 


SECT. I. 


HAVE. often thought how ill-natur'd 2 maxim Sect. 1. 

it was, which, on many occaſions, I have heard 
from people of good underſtanding ; © That, 5 
as tb what related to private conduct, No-one 
« was ever the better for Abvics.“ But _= 
further examination, I have reſolv d with my-ſelf, 
that the maxi might be admitted without any vi- 
olent prejudice to mankind. For in the manner ad» 
vice was generally given, there was no reaſon, 1 
thought, to wonder it ſhou'd be fo ill receiv'd; 
Something there was which - ſtrangely inverted the 
caſe, and made the giver to be the only gainer. For 
by what I cou'd obſerve in many occurrences of our 
lives, That which we call'd giving advice, was pro- 
perly, taking an occaſion to ſhew our own wiſdom, 
at another's expence. On the other fide, to be in- 
ſtructed, or to receive advice on the terms uſuall 
122 was little better than camely to 

another the occaſion of raiſing himſelf a charac- 

lx reality, however able or willing a man may 

de to adviſe, tis no eaſy matter to make ab vie 
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5 * muſt his caſe be, who didtates to authors them- 1 


Avvics fo an Author. 


Part 1. @ free gift. For to make a gift free indeed, there 
Www mult be nothing in it which takes from another, to 
add to our - ſelf. In all other reſpects, to give, and 


to * enſe 
” ug 15 to gain a maſtery which can't ſo ea 
* be allow'd us. ” Won willingly learn whatever 
elſe is taught em. They can bear a maſter in ma- 
thematicks, in muſick, or in any other ſcience; but 


vot in — and good ſenſe. 


'Tis the thing imaginable for an Ab- 
THOR not to appear aſſuming in this reſpect. Fot 


all authors at large are, in a manner, profeſs 'd na- 
ier, of underſtanding to the age. And for this 


reaſon, in early days, Poets were look'd 2 
authentick /ages, for dictating rules of life, and 


teaching manners and good . How they may 


have loſt their pretenſion, I can't fay. Tis their 


lay their claim openly. And if whilſt they pro- 


ſeſs only te pleaſe, they ſecretly adviſe, and give in- 


fruction ; they may now perhaps, as well is former- 


iy. de eſleem d, with juſtice, the beſt and moſt ho- 


mourable among authors, 


Max- while; If dictating a e 


* of fo dangerous a nature, in other authors; what 


„ felver : 9” 


To this I anſwer; That my prevenGon is not & 


* to give advice, as to conlider of the way and 


manner of advijing. My ſcience, if it be any, is no 


better than that of a /anguage-maſter, or a logician. 


| For I have taken it ſtrongly into my head, that there 
u a certain knack or /egerdemain in argument, by 
which we may ſafely proceed to the dangerous part 


of advifing, rand make fare of the good fortune : to 
have our advice accepted, if it be any thing worth. 


_ My propoſal is to conſider of this ws as a caſe 
of SurGERY, Tis practice, we all allow, which 
makes a hand. But who, on this occaſion, will 


« be pradtis'd on? Who will willingly be the 


is generoſity, and good-will : but to be- 


„ ET Tn TUE IT I WE * 2_ 


8 | hr eng happineſs and advantage, not to be oblig'd 1 | 
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„n 00209 ch Banc, ue atoed wy he requiee 3am t. 
« experience 7” Here lies the difficulty. For- 


ſuppoling we had hoſpitals for this ſort of ſurgery, 
and there were always in readineſs certain meck pa- 


tients who would bear any inciſions, and be probd 
or tented at our pleaſure; the advantage no doubt 
wou d be conſiderable in, this way of practice. Some 
inlight mult needs be obtain d. In time @ band too 
might be acquir d; but in all likelihood 4 very 

rough ane: which wou'd by no means ſerve the pur- 
. of this latter ſurgery. For here, à ten 

of hand is principally requiſite. No ſurgeon will 
be call'd, who has not feeling and compaſſion. 
And where to find a ſubject in which the operator 
is likely to preſerve the higheſt tenderneſs, and 
yet act with the greatelt reſolution and boldneſs, 
1 e a matter of no flight conſideration. 

1 am ſenſible there is in all conſiderable projects, 

at firlt appearance, a certain air of chimerical 
and conceit, which is apt to render the projectors 
| ſomewhat liable to ridicule. I wou'd therefore pre - 
pare my reader againlt this prejudice ; by aſſuring 
dim, that in the operation propos d, there is nothing 
which can juſtly excite his laughter ; or if there be, 
the laugh perhaps may turn againſt him, by his own 
conſent, and with his own concurrence : which is a 


Bp ſpecimen of that very art or ſeienet we are about to 


illultrate. 
| ACCORDINGLY, if it be objected againſt the a- 
bove-mention'd pradice, and art of ſurgery, That 
« we can no-Where find ſuch a meet patient, with 
* whom we can in reality make bold, and for whom 
«nevertheleſs we are ſure to preſerve the greateſt 
' 46 tenderneſs and regard: l aſſert the contrary 


1 and ſay, for inſtance, Toe ws fear each of 07 OnS- 


SELVES 10 practiſe on. Mere quibble ! (you! 
« fay :) For who can thus multiply himfelf into 
« two perſons, and be his own ſubject ? Who 

* can properly laugh at him ſelf, or ſind in his heart 
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Part 1. * to be either merry or ſevere on ſuch an oecaſion ? 


: Go to the Peet, and they will preſent you 
with many inſtances. Nothing is more common 
wah hm, than this ſort of SoLiLoguy. A per- 
fon of profound parts, or perhaps of ordinary ca» 
pacity, happens, on ſome occaſion, to commit a 
fault. He is concern'd for it. He comes alone up- 
on the ſtage ; looks about him, to ſee if any body 
be near; then takes himſelf to taſk, without ſparing 
himſelf in the leaſt. You wou'd wonder to hear 
how cloſe he puſhes matters, and how thorowly he 
carries on the buſineſs of /e//-diſſeFtion. By virtue 
of this zolix our he becomes two diſtin 
ſons. He is pupil and preceptor. He teaches, and 
he learns. And in good earneſt, had I nothing elſe 
_ to plead in behalf of the morals of our modern dra- 
matick poets, I ſhou'd defend em (till againſt their 
accuſers for the fake of this very practice, which 
they bave taken care to keep up in its full force, 
For whether the practice be natural or no, in re- 
ſpe of common culjom and uſage; I take upon 
me to aſſert, that it is an honeſt and laudable prac» 


aught however to make it ſo, by ſtudy and applica- 4 
tion. | 
„An we to go therefore to the ſiage for edif- | 


tice ; and that if already it be not natural to us, we | 


« cation? Muſt we learn our catechiſm from the | 


„ poets? And, like the players, ſpeak a/oud, what 
* we 3 with our - ſelves alone? 
Not abſolutely ſo perhaps. Tho where the harm | 
wou'd be, of ſpending ſome diſcourſe, and beſtow · 
ing a little b 2 clear voice purely upon our» 
| ſelves, I can't ſee, We might peradventure be leſs 
noiſy and more profitable in company, if at conveni- 
ent times we diſcharg'd ſome of our articulate ſound, 
and ſpoke to our · ſelves viva voce when alone. For 
company is an extreme provocative to fancy; and, 
like a hot bed in gardening, is apt to make our 
xnaginations uns too fait. But by this anticipat· 
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ing remedy of SoL:1Loquy, we may effectually pro- Sect. x. 
ride agaialt the inconvenience. * 


WE HAVE an account in hifleey of « © certain na 
tion, who ſeem to have been extremely apprehen- 
five of the effects of this frothineſs or ventoſity 
in ſpeech, and were accordingly reſolv'd to provide 
3 agaiolt the evil, They carry'd this re- 
medy of ours ſo far, that it was not only their cu- 
ſtom, but their religion and law, to freak, laugh, 
uſe action, geſticulate, and do all in ie fame man- 
ner when by themſelves, as when they were in 
company. If you had ſtol'n upon em unawares at 
any time, when they had been alone, you might 
have found em in high diſpute, arguing with them- 
ſelves, reproving, counſelling, haranguing themſelves, 
and in the molt florid manner accoſting their own 
perſons. In all likelihood they had been once a 
ple remarkably fluent in expreſhon, much ey 
with orators and preachers, and mightily ſubje& to 
that diſeaſe which has been ſince call'd the leproſ 
of eloquence ; till ſome ſage legiſlator aroſe amongſt 
'em, who when he cou'd not oppoſe the torrent of 
words, and ſtop the flux of ſpered, by any immedi- 
ate application, found means to give a vent to the 
| Hloquacious humour, and broke the force of the di- 

1 {temper by cluding it. 
| _. Ov preſent manners, I muſt own, are net ſo 
well calculated for this method of SoLiLoQUy, as 
to ſuffer it to become a national prattice. *'Tis but 

1 4 fimall portion of this regimen, which I wou'd wil 

liagly borrow, and apply to private uſe ; eſpecially 

in the caſe of authors. 1 am ſenſible how fatal it 

might prove to many honourable perſons, ſhou'd 

they acquire ſuch a habit as this, or offer to prac- 
tiſe ſuch an art, within the reach of any mortal 
| ear. Por tis well known, we are not many of ut . 
ke that Roman, who wiſh'd for windows to his 
breaſt, that all might be as conſpicuous there @ in 


o 
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Part 1. his houſe, which for that very reaſon he had buile 


u open as was poſſible. 1 wou'd therefore adviſe . 


our probationer, upon his firſt exerciſe, to retire in- 
to ſome thick wood, or rather take the point of 
ſome high hill; where, beſides the advantage of 


looking about him for ſecurity, he wou'd find the 
air perhaps more rarefy'd, and ſutable to the per- 
ſpiration requir d, 3 in the caſe 4 a — | 


genius. 
» Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, & fugit urbes, 


Tis remarkable in all great wits, that they have 


own d this practice of ours, and generally deſcrib'd 
_ themſelves as a people liable to ſufficient ridicule, 
for their great loquacity by themſelves, and their 


profound taciturnity in company. Not only the 
Poet and Philoſopher, but the Cra tor himſelf was 


| wont to have recourſe to our method. And the 


of this latter tribe may be prov'd to have 
en a great frequenter of the woods and river- 


banks; where he conſum'd abundance of his breath, 
fuffer'd his fancy to evaporate, and reduc'd the ve- 


hemence both of his ſpirit and voice. If other au- 
thors find nothing which invites em to theſe receſ- 


ſet, tis becauſe their genius is not of force enough: |} 
or tho it be, their character, they may imagine, will 


bardly bear em dut. For to be ſurpriz d in the odd 
actions, geſtures, or tones, which are proper to ſuch 


 Afeetichs, I muſt own wou'd be an ill adventure for 


a man of the world. But with Poets 2 
* tis a known caſe. 


7 Aut — bone, « aut verſus facit, — 


Conmrosing and raving muſt 


S bens « — * 1 


. i. 3. + Hor, Sat 1 kid. 3. 
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Who deal in ſyſtems, and airy ſpeculations, they Sec. x. 
have vulgarly paſs'd for a fort of Proſe-peets. Their, 


ſecret practice and habit has been as irequently noted: 
* Murmura cum ſecum, & rabioſa flentia rodunt 


Both theſe ſorts are happily indulg'd in this method 
of evacuation, They are thought to act naturally, 
and in their proper way, when they aſſume thefe 
odd manners. But of other authors tis expected 
they ſhou'd be better bred. They are oblig'd to pre- 
ſerve a more converſible bab; which E fool 
misfortune to em. For if their meditation and reſ- 
very be obſtructed by the fear of a nonconforming 
mein in converſation, they may happen to be ſo much 
the worſe authors for being finer gentlemen. Their 
fervency of imagination may poſhbly be as ſtrong as 
either the Philoſopher's or the Poet's. Bur being 
deny'd an equal benefit of diſcharge, and with-held 
from the wholſom manner of relief in private; tis 


no wonder if they appear 3 froth and 

ſeum in publick. | 
is obſervable, that the writers of Mzmoirs 
and ES$avs are chiefly ſabje& to this frothy diſtem- 
= „„ etna rn tile tbe whe-pon- 


why theſe gentlemen entertain the world ſo la- 


 viſhly with what relates to themſelver. For having 


had no opportunity of privately converſing with them- 
ſclves, or exerciſing their own genius, ſo as to make 
- acquaintance with it, or prove its ſtrength ; they 
immediately fall to work in a wrong place, and ex- 
bibit on the ſtage of the world that practice, which 
they ſhou'd have kept to themſelves ; if they de- 
Fon'd that either they, or the world, ſhou'd be the 
better for their moralitys. Who indeed can endure 
to hear an empirick talk of his own conſtitution, how 
9 manages it, what dict agrees belt 


» Per. Sat. 3. 
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Part 1. with it, and what his practice is with himſelf? The 


I proverb, no doubt, is very juſt, Phyſician cure hy- 


felf Yet methinks one ſhou'd have but an ill time, 
to be preſent at theſe bodily operations. Nor is the 
reader in truth any better entertain'd, when he is 
oblig'd to aſſiſt at the experimental diſcuſhons of 


bis pradtifing author, who all the while is in rea- 


lity doing no better, thaa taking his phyſick in pu- 
blick 


Fo this nnd 3 hold it very indecent for any 
one to publ 


Fs, or other ſuch exerciſes as come 
under the notion of this /el/-di/ſcourfing practice. 
And the nadetellite Loon enateibe for bub ward 
would be that of a certain author, who call'd them 


his cruditys. "Tis the unhappingſs of thoſe wits, . 
g able to go 


who conceive ſuddenly, but witho 
out their full time, that after many miſcarriages and 
abortions, they can bring nothing well-ſhapen or 
ect into the world. They are not however the 
fond of their offspring, which in a manner they 
beget in publick. For lo publick-ſpirited they ares 


that they can never afford themſelves the leaſt time 


to think in private, for their own particular benefit 


and uſe. For this reaſon, tho they are often retir d, 


they are never by themſelves. The world is ever of 


the party. = ee their author character in 
view, and are always conſidering how this or that 
thought wou'd ſerve to compleat ſome ſet of contem - 
pplatiant, or furniſh out the common - place book, 


from whence theſe treaſur d riches are to flow in 


plenty on the neceſſitous world. | 

Bor if our candidates for authorſhip happen to 
be of the ſanctiſj d kind ; tis not to be imagin'd how 
So exceeding great is their indulgence and tender 


fample of their devout exerciſe ſhou'd be loſt. Tho 


iſh his meditations, occaſional refledtions; 
ſolitary thought 
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appointed for this ſpecies of ſolilaguy: they can al- Sect. 1. 
low nothing to lie conceal d, which paſſes in this re- 


ligious commerce and way of dialogue between them 


and their ſoul, 


Tus may be term'd a ſort of Pſeudo-aſceticks, 


who can have no real converſe either with them- 
ſelves, or with heaven; whilſt they look thus a- 
{quint upon the world, and carry t:t/es and editions 
along with 'em in their meditations. And although 
the books of this ſort, by a common idiom, are 


call'd good books; the authors, for certain, are a 


forry race : for religious cruditys are undoubtedly 
the worlt of any. * A /aint-author of all men leaſt 
nralues politeneſs. He ſcorns to confine that ſpirit, 
in which he writes, to rules of criticiſm and profane 
learning. Nor is he inclin d in any reſpect to play 
the critick on himſelf, or regulate his ſtile or lan · 
guage by the ſtandard of good company, and peo- 
ple of the better ſort. He is above the conſidera- 
tion of that which in a narrow ſenſe we call manners. 


Nor is he apt to examine any other faults than thoſe 


which he calls /zs : tho a {inner againſt good-breed- 
ing, and the laws of decency, will no more be e- 
ſeem'd a good author, than will a ſinner againſt 
grammar, good argument, or good fenſe. Andif 


moderation and temper are not of the party with a 


writer ; let his cauſe be ever ſo good, I doubt whe- 


| ther he will be able to recommend it with great ad- 


vantage to the world. 
Oy this account, I would principally recommend 

our exerciſe of /el/-converſe to all ſuch perſons as are 
addicted to write after the manner of holy adviſers ; 


eſpecially if they lie under an indiſpenſible neceſſity 


of being talkers or haranguers in the ſame kind. 
For to diſcharge frequently and vehemently in pu- 


dlic, is a great hindrance to the way of private ex- 


erciſe; which conſiſts chiefly in cantroal. But where, 


Vor. III. p. 16a, 163, &c. in the notes. 
Vor. I. es 
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Part 1. inſtead of controul, debate or argument, the chief 
ry exerciſe of the wit conſiſts in uncontroulable ha» 


rangues and reaſonings, which muſt neither be que- 
ſtion'd nor contradicted ; there is great danger, left 
the party, thro this habir, ſhou'd ſuffer much by 

cruditys, indigeſtions, choler, bile, and particularly 
by a certain tumor or flatulency, which renders him 
of all men the leaſt able to apply the wholcſom re- 
gimen of ſelf· practice. Tis no wonder if ſuch quam 
practitioners grow to an enormous ſize of abſurdity, 
whilſt they continue in the reverſe of that practice, 
by which alone we correct the redundancy of hu- 


mours, and chaſten the exuberance of conccit and 


fancy. 

A REMARKABLE inſtance of the want of this ſq 
vereign remedy may be drawn. from our common 
great talkers, who engrols the greateſt part of the 
converſations of the world, and are the forwardeſt 
to ſpeak in publick aſſemblys. Many of theſe have 
a ſprightly genius, attended with a mighty heat and 


ebullition of fancy. But tis a certain obſervation in 
our ſcience, that they who are great talkers in con- 


pany, have never been any talkers by themelres, 


nor us d to theſe private diſcuſſions of our home — 


gimen. For which reaſon their froth abounds, 

can they diſcharge any thing without ſome _ 
of it. But when they carry their attempts beyond 
ordinary diſcourſe, and wou'd riſe to the capacity of 


authors, the caſe grows worſe with em. Ther 


page can carry none of the advantages of their per- [ 


ſon. They can no way bring into paper thoſe ain 
they give themſelves in diſcourſe. The turns of 


voice and action, with which they help out many 2 | 


lame thought and incoherent ſentence, mult here be 


laid afide ; and the ſpeech taken to pieces, com- 


— par d together, and examin'd from head to foot. 


So that unleſs the party has been us'd to play the 
critick thorowly upon himſclf, he will hardly be 


1 proof againtt the cruucilus of others. His 
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thoughts —— r very correct; unleſs they Sed. 2. 
have been us'd to ſound correction by themſelves, WY 


and been well form'd and diſciplin'd before they are 
brought into the field. Tis the hardeſt thing in 


che world to be @ god thinker, without being a 


ſtrong YH-examiner, and tharow-pac'd dialogift, in 
this ſolitary way. 


SECT. u. 


U T to bring our caſe a little cloſer ſtill to mo- 
rals, 1 might perhaps very juſtifiably take oc- 
caion h.re to enter into a ſpacious field of learning, 
to ſhew the antiquity of that opinion, , That we 
„have cach of us a demon, genius, angel, or guar- 
% dian-ſpirit, to whom we were ſtrictly join'd, and 


« committed, from our earlieſt dawn of reaſon, 


« or moment of our birth.” This opinion, were 
it literally true, might be highly ſerviceable, no 
doubt, towards the eltabliſhment of our ſyſtem and 


do grine. For it wou'd infallibly be prov'd a kind 


of ſacrilege or impiety to ſlight the company of ſo 
divine a gueſt, and in a manner baniſh him our breaſt, 
by refuſing to enter with him into thoſe ſecret con- 
ferences, by which alone he cou'd be enabled to be- 


. come our adviſer and guide. But | ſhou'd eſteem 


it unfair to proceed upon ſuch an hypotheſis as this: 

when the very utmoſt the wiſe antients ever meant 
by this demon- companion, I conceive to have been 
no more than enigmatically to declare, That we 
had each of us à patient in onrſelf ; that we were 
properly our own ſubjects of practice; and that 


ve then became due practitioners, when by virtue 


of an intimate receſi we cou'd difcover a certain 


_ duplicity of ſoul, and divide our-felves into two 
erg.“ "Our ef thelk, as they ſuppos d, wou'd 


immediately approve himſelf a 3 ſage: and 


vith an air of authority erect himſelf our counſellor 


and governor 3 whillt the other party, who had no- 
L2 
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part 1. thing in him beſides what was baſe and ſervile, wou'd 
WY be contented to follow and obey. 


ACCORDING therefore as this receſi was 
and intimate, and the dual number practically form d 
in us, we were ſuppos d to advance in morals and 
true wiſdom. This, they thought, was the only way 
of compo/ing matters in our breaſt, and eſtabliſhing 
that ſubordinacy, which alone cou'd make us agree 
with our-ſelves, and be of a- piece within. They 
eltcem'd this a more religious work than any prayers, 
or other duty in the temple. And this they advis'd 
us to carry thither, as the beſt * whack could 
be made : 


„ Compoſitum jus, fa fe que animi, 3 —_ 


Tentis. es 


Tus was, among 5 a that celebrated 
Delpbict inſcription, REecocntze Your-$ELF: 
which was as much as to ſay, Divide your-ſelf, or 


Be Two. For if the diviſion were rightly made, 


all within wou'd of courſe, they thought, be rightly 
underſtood, and prudently manag'd. Such confidence 
they had in this home · dialect of Sol il od. For 
it was accounted the peculiar of philoſophers and 

wile men, to be able 7 Ay themſelves in talk, And 
it was their boaſt on this account, © That they were 


* never leſs alone, than when by themſelves,” A | 


knave, they thought, cou'd never be by himſelf. Not 
that his conſcience was always ſure of giving him 


diſturbance ; but he had not, they ſuppos'd, ſo muck | 


intereſt with himſelf, as to exert this generous 

ty, and raiſe himſelf a companion; who being fair 
ly admitted into partnerſhip, wou'd quickly — 
partner, and ſet his affairs on a right foot. 


OxE wou'd think, there was nothing eaſier en I 


than to know our own minds, and underſtand what 


aur main ſcape was; wu ve pony re & 


* Perl. Sat. 1. 
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nerally ſuch an obſcure implicit language, that tis 
the hardeſt thing in the world to make em ſpeak 
out diſtinctly. For this reaſon, the right method 
is to give em voice and accent. And this, in our 
default, is what the Morali/ts or Philoſophers en- 
deavour to do, to our hand; when, as is uſual, 
they hold us out a kind of vocal looking-glaſs, draw 
ſound out of our breaſt, and inſtru& us to perſonate 


our · ſelves, in the plaineſt manner. 


lla ibi introrſum, & ſub lingua immurmurat off 
Ebullit patrui preclarum funus ! | 


"i enn rat air of pleaſantry and humour, which 
prevails now-a-days in the faſhionable world, gives 


a ſon the aſſurance to tell a father he has liv'd too 


long : and a huſband the privilege of talking of his 
ſecond wife before his fit. But let the airy gentle- 
man, who makes thus bold with others, retire a 
while out of company; and he ſcarce dares tell him- 
ſelf his wiſhes. Much leſs can he endure to carry 


on his thought, as he neceſſarily muſt, if he enters 


once thorowly into himſelf, and proceeds by inter- 
rogatorys to form the home-acquaintance and famili- 
arity requir'd. For thus, after ſome ſtruggle, we 
may ſuppoſe him to accoſt himſelf. Tell me 
„% now, my honeſt heart! Am I really honeft, and 
« of ſome worth? or do I only make a fair ſhow, 
and am intrinſically no better than a raſcal ? As 


good a friend, a country-man, or a relation, as 


appear outwardly to the world, or as I wou'd 


OM willingly perhaps think my-ſelf to be; ſhou'd 1 


not in reality be glad they were hang'd, any of 
them, or broke their necks, who happen'd to 


* ſtand between me and the leaſt portion of an e- 


* Perf. Sat. KS. 
L 3 


* Seo 
what we propoſe to our - ſelves, as our end, in every Se. 2. 
occurrence of our lives. But our thoughts have ge- Lu 
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Avvi cx to an Author. 
« ſtate ? Why not ? ſince 'tis my interefl. 


CV © Shou'd I not be glad therefore to help this matter 


* forwards, and promote my intereſt, if it lay fairly 
„ in my power? No doubt: provided | were 
*« ſure not to be puniſh'd for it. And what 
* reaſon has the greateſt rogue in nature for not 
« doing thus ? The fame reaſon, and no other, 


© a [= 
Mp. ad. _ MA 0 


„Am not then, at the bottom, the ſame | 


« he? The ſame : an arrant villain ; tho 
e haps more a coward, and not fo perfect in my 
* kind. If iatereſt therefore points me out this 
„% road; whither wou'd humanity and compaſſion lead 
„ me? Quite contrary. Why therefore do 
I cheriſh ſuch weakneſſes? Why do I ſympa- 
** thize with others? Why pleaſe my-ſclf in the 
* conceit of worth and honour ? a character, a ne- 
* mary, an iſſue, ot a nme? What elſe are theſe 
* but ſcruples in my way? Wherefore do | thus 
* bely my own intereſt, and by keeping my-ſelf 
* bulf-knave, approve my - ſelf a ihorow fool ?” 
Tuis is a language we can by no means endure 


to hold with our · ſelves; whatever raillery we may | 


uſe with others. We may defend villany, or cry 


up folly before the world: but to appear fools, mad. 
men, or varlets, to 9ur-/e/ves ; and prove it to our 
on faces, that we are really /uch, is inſupportable. 


For ſo true a reverence has every · one for himſelf, 


when he comes clearly to appear before his cloſe 


companion, that he had rather profeſs the vileſt thing 
of himſelf in open company, than hear his character 
privately from his own mouth. So that we 


readily from hence conclude, that the chief interelt | 


of ambition, avarice, corruption, and every fly inſi- 


nuating Tice, is to prevent this interview and fami- 


liarity of diſcourſe which is conſequent upon clole 


retirement and inward receſs. Tis the grand ar- 
tince of villam and /eudneſs, as well as of ſuper- 
Hition and bigotry, to put us upon. terms of greater 
diſtance and formality with our-ſclves, and evade 


our proving method of SoLILogQuy, And for hs 
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reaſon, how ſpecious ſoever may be the ĩnſtruction Sect. 2. 
and doctrine of formalifts ; their very manner it 


ſelf is a ſufficient b/ind, or remora, in the way of 
honeſty and good ſenſe. | 
I am ſenfible, 
venture à lover, after the more profound and folema 
. way of love, he wou'd be apt to conclude, that he 


that ſhou'd my reader be d- 


was no ſtranger to our propos d method of practice; 


= being conſcious to himſelf of having often made vi- 


excurſions into thoſe ſolitary regions above- 
mention d; where Solileguy is upheld with molt ad- 
vantage. He may chance to remember how he has 
many times addreſs d the woods and rocks in audible 
articulate ſounds, and ſeemingly expoſtulated with 
himſelf in ſuch a manner, as if he had really form'd 
the requiſite di//indtion, and had the power to en- 
tertain himſelf ia due form. But it is very apparent, 


that tho all were true we have here ſuppos'd, it can 


no way reach the caſe before us. For a paſſionate 
lover, whatever ſolitude he may affect, can never 


be truly by himſelf. His caſe is like the author's 


who has begun his courtſhip to the publick, and is 
embark'd in an intrigue which ſufficiently amuſes, 


and takes him out of himſelf. Whatever he medi- 
tates alone, is interrupted ſtill by the imagin'd pre- 


ſence of the miſtreſs he purſues. Not a thought, 
not an expreſhon, not a ſigh, which is purely for 
himſelf. All is appropriated, and all devoutly ten · 
der d to the object of his paſſion. Inſomuch that 
there is nothing ever ſo trivial or accidental of this 
kind, which he is not deſirous ſhou'd. be witneſs d 
by the party, whoſe grace and favour he ſollicits. 

Tis che ſame reaſon which keeps the imagina- 
ty faint, or myſtick, from being capable of this en · 
tertainment. Inſtead of looking narrowly into his 
own nature and mind, that he may be no longer 
a myſtery to himſelf, he is taken up with the con- 
templation of other myſterious natures, which he 
can never explain or comprehend. He has the 
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Part 1. ſpecters of his zeal before his eyes; and is as fami- 
har with his modes, eſſences, perſonages, and ex- 
hibitions of DeiTy, as the conjurer with his diffe- 
rent forms, ſpecies, and orders of Gzx11 or DE- 


MONS. So that we make no doubt to aſſert, that 
not ſo much as a recluſe religioniſt, a votary, or 
hermit, was ever truly by himſelf. And thus ſince 
neither /2ver, author, myſtick, or conjurer, (who 
are the only claimants) can truly or juſtly be 
intitled to a ſhare in this ſelf- entertainment; it re- 
mains that the only perſon intitled, is the man of 


ſenſe, the ſage, or philoſopher. However, ſince of | 
all other characters we are generally the molt inclin'd | 


to favour that of a lover, it may not, we hope, be 


impertinent, on this occaſion, to recite the ſtory of 


an amour. 


A VIRTUOUS young Prince of a heroick foul, 
capable of love and friendſhip, made war upon a ty- 


rant, who was in every reſpec his reverſe, 'Twas 
the happineſs of our Prince to be as great a con- 


queror by his clemency and bounty, as by his arms 
and military virtue. Already he had won over to 


his party ſeveral potentates and princes, who be- 


fore had been ſubje& to the tyrant. Among thoſe 
who adher'd (till to the enemy, there was a Prince, 


who having all the advantage of perſon and merit, 
| had lately been made happy in the poſſeſſion and 
mutual love of the moſt beautiful Princeſs in the | 
world. It happen'd that the occaſions of the war 


call'd the new-marry'd Prince to a diſtance from his 


| belov'd Princeſs. He left her ſecure, as he thought, 
in a ſtrong caſtle, far within the country; but in his 


abſence the place was taken by ſurprize, and the 


Princeſs brought a captive to the quarters of our he- 


roick Prince. 
' THERE was in the camp a young Nobleman, fa- 


vourite of the Prince; one who had been educated | 


with him, and was ſtill treated by him with perſec 
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ſtrict in junctions committed the captive Princeſs to 
dis ha; ; reſolving ſhe ſhou'd be treated with that 


reſpe&t which was due to her high rank and merit. 
'Twas the fame young Lord, who had diſcover'd 
her diſguis'd among the priſoners, and learnt her 
ſtory ; the particulars of which he now related to 
the Prince. He ſpoke in extaſy on this occaſion ; 
telling the Prince how beautiful ſhe appear'd, even 
in the midſt of forrow ; and tho diſguis'd under the 
meaneſt habit, yet how diſtinguiſhable, by her air 
and manner, from every other beauty of her ſex. 
But what appear'd ſtrange to our young Nobleman, 
was, that the Prince, during this whole relation, 
diſcover'd not the leaſt intention of ſecing the Lady, 
or ſatisfying that curioſity, which ſeem d fo natural 
on ſuch an occaſion, He preſs d him; but without 
ſucceſs. ** Not ſee her, Sir! (ſaid he, wondering) 
« when ſhe is ſo handſom, beyond what you have 
ever ſeen ! 
Fo that very reaſon, reply d the Prince, I 
„ wou'd-the rather decline the interview. For 
* ſhou'd I, upon the bare report of her beauty, be 
* charm'd, as to make the firſt viſit at this ur- 
gent time of buſineſs; I may upon ſight, with 
« better reaſon, be 8 perhaps to viſit her, 
« when I am more at leiſure: and ſo again and a- 
« gain; till at laſt 1 may have no leiſure left for 
„% my affairs. 
„ Wov'd you, Sir ! dende me then, aid the 
young Nobleman (ſmiling) that a ſaw face can 
have ſuch power as to force the will it- ſelf, and 
conſtrain a man in any reſpect to act contrary to 
what he thinks becoming him? Are we to hear- 
ken to the Poets in what they tell us of that in- 
cendiary Love, and his irreſiſtible flames? A 
real flame, we fee, burns all alike. But that i- 
maginary one of beauty hurts only thoſe who are 
66 3 It affects no otherwiſe, than as we 
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. * our-ſelves are pleas'd to allow it. In many caſes 


we abſolutely command it : as where relation and 
conſanguinity are in the neareſt degree. Autho- 
rity and law, we fee, can maſter it. But 'twou'd 
be vain as well as unjuſt, for any Jaw to inter- 
meddle or preſcribe, were not the caſe roluntary, 
and our . intirely free. 

Ho comes it then, reply'd the Prince, that 
if we are thus malters of our choice, and free at 


firſt ro admire and love where we approve, we 


cannot afterwards as well ceaſe to love whenever 
we fee cauſe ? This latter liberty you will hard- 


ly defend. For I doubt not, you have heard of 


many, who tho they were us d to ſet the higheſt 
value upon liberty before they lov'd, yet after- 

wards were neceſſitated to ſerve in the moſt abject 
manner: finding themſelves conſtrain'd and bound 
by a ſtronger chain than any of iron, or ada- 
Mant. . z 
% SUCH wretches, reply'd the youth, | have of: 

ten heard complain; who, if you will believe 


em, gre wretched indeed, without means or 


power to help themſelves. You may hear em 
in the ſame manner complain grievouſly of life 
it-ſelf. Bur tho there are doors enow to go out 
of life, they find it convenient to keep (till where 
they are. They are-the very ſame pretenders, 
who thro this plea of irre/i/tible neceſſity make 
bold with what is another's, and attempt unlaw- 
ful beds. But the law, I perceive, makes bold 
with them in its turn, as with other invaders of 


property. Neither is it your cuſtom, Sir, to pars | 
don ſuch offences. So that beauty it-ſelf, you 


muſt allow, is innocent and harmleſs, and can 
compel no- one to do any thing amiſs. The de- 
bauched compell themſelves, and unjuſtly charge 
their guilt on Love. They who are boneſt and 

juſt, can admire and love whatever is beautiful ; 


| without _ at any-thing n what is as 
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« low'd. How then is it poſhble, Sir, that one of Sect. 2. 
your virtue ſhou'd be in pain on any ſuch account, WW 


« or fear ſuch a temptation? You fee, Sir, I am 
« ſound and whole, after having beheld the Princeſs, 
4% J have convers'd with her; | have admir d her in 
the higheſt degree: yet am myſelf (till, and in 


my duty; and ſhall be ever in the ſame manner 


at your command. 

« 'T1s well (reply'd the Prince:) Kerp your- 
« ſelf fo. Be ever the ſame man: and look to 
your charge carefully, as becomes you. For it 


may ſo happen in the preſent poſture of the war, 
that this fair captive may ſtand us in good ſtead.” 


W1TH this the young Nobleman departed to ex- 


ecute his commiſhon : and immediately took ſuch 


care of the captive Princeſs and her houſhold, that 
the ſeem d as perfectly obey d, and had every thing 


which belong d to her in as great ſplendour now, as 


in her principality, and in the height of fortune. He 
found her in every reſpect deſerving, and ſaw in her 
a generoſity of foul which was Gra her other 
charms. His ſtudy to oblige her, and ſoften her 
diſtreſs, made her in return deſirous to expreſs 
a gratitude ; which he eaſily percei d. She ſhew'd 
on every occaſion a real concern for his intereſt; and 
when he happened to fall ill, ſhe took ſuch tender 


care of him her-ſelf, and by her ſervants, that he 


_ to owe his recovery to her friendſhip. 
From theſe beginnings, inſenſibly, and by natural 


W 2 rees (as may eaſily be conceiv'd) the — fell 
pe 


ratcly in love. At firlt he offer'd not to make 


| the leaſt mention of his paſſion to the Princeſs. For 
be ſcarce dar'd tell it 1 himſelf, But afterwards 
he grew bolder. She receiv'd his declaration with 
an unaffected trouble and concern, ſpoke to him as 


a friend, to diſſuade him as much as poſhble from 
ſuch an extravagant attempt. But when he talk'd 
to her of force, the immediately ſent away one of her 


es ſs oy Pa to implore his pro- 
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Part 1. tection. The Prince receiv'd the meſſage with the 
A appearance of more than ordinary concern: ſent in- 


ſtantly for one of his firſt miniſters ; and bid him go 
with that domeſtick to the young Nobleman, and let 


him underſtand, ** That /orce was not to be offer'd 


to ſuch a Lady; perſuaſſon he might uſe, if he 
« thought fit.” 


Tus Miniſter, who was no friend to the young 


Nobleman, fail d not to aggravate the meſſage, in- 


veigh'd publickly againſt him on this occaſion, and 


to his face reproach'd him as a traitor and diſho. 


nourer of his Prince and nation: with all elſe which 

cou d be ſaid againſt him, as guilty of the higheſt 
ſacrilege, perfidiouſneſs, and breach of truſt. 80 
| that in reality, the youth Jook'd upon his caſe as deſ- 
perate, fell into the deepeſt melancholy, and pre- 


par d himſelf for that fate, which he — he well 


deſerv d. 

ls this condition the Prince ſent to ſpeak with 
him alone : and when he ſaw him in the utmoſt con- 
— I find, ſaid he, my friend, I am now be- 
come dreadful to you indeed; fince you can nei- 


ther ſee me without ſhame, nor imagine me to be 


without reſentment. But away with all thoſe 


much you have ſuffer'd on this occaſion. I know 


cc 
cc 
« thoughts from this time forwards. I know how 
c«c 
cc 


the power of Love, and am no otherwiſe ſafe 
« my-ſelf, than by kceping out of the way of beau- 


% fy, Twas I who was in fault; 'twas I who un- 
„ happily match'd you with that unequal adverſary, 


« and gave you that impracticable taſk and hard ad- 


venture, which no-one yet was ever ſtrong enough 
« to accompliſh.” 
« 1x this, Sir, reply'd the youth, as in all elſe, 


*. you expreſs that goodneſs which is ſo natural to 
you. You have compaſſion, and can allow for 
* human frailty ; but ihe tid of mankind with ws - 
DS, ver ceaſe to upbraid me. Nor ſhall I ever be for- 


3 were I able . „ 
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« am reproach'd by my neareſt friends. 1 mult Len. 2. . 


« be odious to all mankind, wherever I am known. 
« The leaſt puniſhment I can think due to me, is 
« baniſhment for ever from your preſence.” 

« Tutxx not of ſuch a thing for ever, ſaid 
the Prince, but truſt me; if you retire only /or a 
« while, I ſhall fo order it, that you ſhall ſoon re- 
« tarn again with the applauſe, even of thoſe who 
« are now your enemys, when they ſind what a con- 
« fiderable ſervice you ſhall have render d both to 
« them and me.” 

SUCH a hint was ſufficient to revive the ſpirits of 
our deſpairing youth. He was tranſported to think, 
that his misfortunes cou'd be turn'd any wa; to the 
advantage of his Prince: he enter'd with joy into 
the ſcheme the Prince had laid for him, and appear- 
ed cager to depart, and execute what was appointed 
him. * Can you then, ſaid the Prince, reſolve to 
quit the charming Princeſs ?” 
.,* & Wu | reply'd the youth, well am I now 
A ſatisfy'd, that I have in reality within me two di- 
« ftindt ſeparate ſouls, This leſſon of philoſophy 
L have learnt from that villanous ſophiſter Love. 
« For 'tis impoſhble to believe, that having one 
and the ſame ſoul, it ſhou'd be actually both 

good and bad, paſſionate for virtue and vice, de- 
„ firous of contrarys. No. There muſt of ne- 
« ceflity be {wo : and when the good prevails, tis 
then we act handſomly; when the ill, then baſe- 
ly and villanouſly. Such was my caſe. For 
lately % // ſoul was wholly maſter. But now 
* the gend prevails, by your aſſiſtance; and I am 
« plainly a new creature, with quite avorher appre- 
* henfion, another reaſon, another W1L 


THUS it may appear how far a /over by bis own 
natural ſtrength may reach the click priney of phi- 
loſophy, and underſtand our doctrine of two per- 


ſons in one individual /e{/; Not that our courtier, 
Vor. 1. R 
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Part 1. we ſuppoſe, was able, of himſelf, to form this d. 
ww flindtion juſtly, and according to art. For cou'd 
he have affected this, he wou'd have been able to 
cure himſelf, without the aſſiſtance of his Prince, 
However he was wiſe enough to ſee in the iſſue, 
| that his independency and freedom were mere glol- 
es, and 8 a noſe of wax. For let Wii 
be ever ſo free, humour and fancy, we ſee, govern 
it. And theſe, as free as we ſuppoſe em, are of- 
ten chang'd, we know not how, without aſking our 
ent, or giving us any account. If“ opinion be 
that which governs, and makes the change; tis it- 
ſelf as liable to be govern'd, and vary'd in its turn, 
And by what I can obſerve of the world, fancy and 
opinion ſtand pretty much upon the ſame bottom. 
So that if there be no certain in/pedtor or auditer 
 eſtabliſh'd within us, to take account of theſe opini- 
ons and fancys in due form, and minutely to ani- 
madvert upon their ſeveral growths and habits, we 
are as little like to continue a day in the —_ 
as a tree, during a ſummer, in the ſame ſhape, with- 
out the gard'ner's aſſiſtance, and the vigorous appli» | 
Cation of th the ſhears and pruning-knife, 

As cruel a court as the ingui/ition appears; there 
mult, it ſeems, be full as formidable a one, erected 
in our-ſelves ; 3 if we wou'd pretend to that unifor- 
mity of opinion which is neceſſary to hold us to one 
will, and preſerve us in the ſame mind, from one 
day to another. Philoſophy, at this rate, will be 

' thought perhaps little better than perſccution : and 
a ſupreme judg in matters of inclination and appe» | 
rite, mul needs go exceedingly againſt the heart. 

Every pretty fancy is diſturb d by it: every plea- 
ſure interrupted by it. The courſe of good humour 
will hardly allow it : and the * of vit al 
molt abſolutely re jects it. It appears, beſides, like 
a kind of pedantry, to be thus magiſterial we 
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ſelves ; thus ſtrict over our imaginations, and with Se. 2. 
all the airs of a real pedagogue to be ſolicitouſſy . 
taken up in the ſour care and tutorage of ſo many 


- boyiſh fancys, unlucky apperites and deſires, which 


are perpetually playing truant, and need correcti- 
On. | | 8 
Wi hope, however, that by our method of prac- 
tice, and the help of the grand arcanum, which we 
have profeſſed to reveal, this regimen or diſcipline 
of the fancys may not in the end prove fo ſevere or 
mortifying as is imagin d. We hope alſo that our 
patient (for ſuch we naturally ſuppoſe our reader) 
will contider duly with himſelf, that what he en- 
dures in this operation is for no inconſiderable end : 
fince tis to gain him @ mi, and inſure him a certain 
reſolutian; by which he ſhall know where to find 
himſelf ; be ſure of his own meaning and deſign; 
and as to all his defires, opinions, and inclinations, 
be warranted one and the ſame perſon to day as ye- 
ſterday, and to morrow as to day. 
TH1s, perhaps, will be thought a miracle by one 


who well confiders the nature of mankind, and the 


growth, variation, and inflection of appetite and 
humour. For APPETITE, Which is elder brother to 
REASON, being the lad of ſtronger growth, is ſure, 
on every conteſt, to take the advantage of drawing 
all to his own fide. And Will, fo highly boaſted, 
is, at belt, merely a top or foot · ball between theſe 
youngſters, who prove very unfortunately match'd ; 
till the youngeſt, inſtead of now and then a kick or 


| laſh beſtow d to little purpoſe, forſakes the ball or 


top it-ſ{elf, and begins to lay about his elder brother. 
"Tis then that the ſcene changes, For the elder, 


xe an arrant coward, upon this treatment, preſent- 
I grows civil, and affords the younger as fair play 


afterwards as he can deſire. | 
Ax here it is that our ſovereign remedy and 


Omnaſtict method of SoLiLoquy takes its riſe : 


when by a certain powerful figure of inward rheto- 
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Part 1. rick, the mind apo/fropbizer its own FAN es, raifs 
es em in their proper hape: and perſonager, 


and addreſſes them familiarly, without the leaſt ce. 
remony or reſpect. By this means it will ſoon 


pen, that Two form'd partys will ere themſelvey 


within. For the imaginations or fancys being thug 
roundly treated, are forc'd to declare themſelves, 
and take party. Thoſe on the fide of the elder — 


ther APPETITE, are ſtrangely ſubtle and inſinuat- 


ing. They have always the faculty to ſpeak 
nods and winks. By this practice they conceal 
their meanin 


for deeply wi 


and adorn themſelves with the fine} 


being confronted with their fellows of a plainer lan» 
guage and expreſhon, they are forc'd to quit their 
myſterious manner, a ucover themſelves men 
fophifters and impoſtors, who have not the leaſt 0 
do with the party of àũ 24860 and good ſe ſenſe: 

to exbi · 


AccorDINGLY we might now proce 
tic difindly, ad is dar marked, the form and 


manner of this probation, or exerciſe, as it regard 
all men in general. But the caſe of authors, in par. 


ticular, being, as we apprehend, the molt urgent: 


we ſhall apply our rule in the firit place to theſe 
gentlemen, whom it ſo highly imports to know theme 
{clves, and underſtand the natural ſtrength and po- 
ers, as well as the weakneſſes of a human mind. Far 
without this underſtanding, the Hiftorian's judge 


ment will be very defective; the Politician's news 
very narrow and chimerical ; and the Poet's brain, 


however ſtock'd with fiction, will be but poorly fur · 
niſh'd; as in the ſequel we ſhall make appear. He 
who deals in charaders, muſt of neceſſity know hi 
own ; or he will know nothing. And he who wou'd 
E 'the world a profitable entertainment of tha 


ſhou'd be ſure to profit, firſt, by himſelf. For | 
in this ſenſe, wiſdom as well as charity may be ho- 
pcitly ſaid to begin at home. There i is no way of e. & | 
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and, like modern politicians, paſs 
pretexts and moſt ſpecious imaginable ; nll 
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| ſeeming manner, or apprizing the different humonrr, Sect. 3. 
| fancys, paſſions, and apprehen/icns of others, without 


brit taking an inventory of the fame kind of goods 


| vithin our ſelves, and ſurveying our domeſtick fund. 
A little of this TI will ſerve to make great 


diſcoverys. 


Tecum habita, & noris quam fit tibi curta 4a ſupellex. 
| | Perl. Sat 0 4+ | 


rr 
7HokvER has been an obſerver of action 


and grace in human bodys, mult of neceſſity 
have diſcover d the great difference in this reſpect 


between fuch perſons as have been taught by nature 
| only, and ſuch as by reflection, and the aſſiſtance of 


art, have learnt to form thoſe motions which on ex- 


| perience are found the eaſieſt and moſt natural. OF 


the former kind are either thoſe good ruſticts, who 
have been bred remote from the form'd ſocietys of 


mes; ; or thoſe plain artizant, and people of | at 


rank, who living in citys and places of reſort, have 
been neceſſitated however to follow mean employ- 
ments, and wanted the opportunity and means to 
form themſelves after the better models. There 
are fome perſons Indeed fo happily form'd by nature 
her-ſclf, — with the greateſt fimplicity or rudeneſs 
of education, they have ſtill ſomething of a natural 


| grace and comlineſs in their action: and there are 
dbdthers bf a better education, who by a wrong aim 
aud injudicious affectation of grace, are of all people 


the fartheſt remov'd from it. Tis undeniable how - 


erer, that the perſection of grace and comlineſs in 


action and behaviour, can be found only among the 

people of a liberal education. And even among the 

graceful of this kind, thoſe (till are found the grace- 

. who early in their youth have learnt their 
* 
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Part 1. exerciſes, and form'd their motions under the beſt 
Www maſters. 

Now ſuch = thels ee and their leſſons are 
to a fine gentleman, ſuch are philoſophers, and - 


loſophy, 3 The caſe is the ſame in 
fa/hionable, and in the [iterate world. In the —— 
er of theſe tis remark d, that by the help of good 
company and the force of example merely, 2 deccht 
carriage is acquit d, with ſuch apt motions and ſuch 
a freedom of limbs, as on all ordinary occaſions maß 
| enn 
But when upon further occaſion, trial is made in an 
extraordinary way; when exerciſes of the genteeler 
kind are to be perform d in publick, wwill cafily-ap 
| pear who of the pretenders have been form'd by m. 
diments, and had maſters in private; and who, on 
the other lide, have contented themſelves with bare 
unitation, and learnt their part caſually and by rote. 
The parallel is eaſily made on the fide of writ 

| They have at lealt as much need of learaing the + 
veral motions, counterpoiſes and ballances of the 
mind and paſſions, as the other ſtudents thoſe of the 
body and limbs. 


* Scribendi rede, fapere e/t & 3 & . 
Rem nnn oftendere CHART £. 


Tus galant, no doubt, may pen a letter to his 
miſtreſs, as the courtier may a compliment to the 
miniſter, or the miniſter to the oſs above him, 


Her. de Arte Poet. See even the able PETRO 
NIUS's judgment of a writer. 
Artis ſeverae ft quis emat ellas, 
Mentemque maguis agplicat ; prius more 
Frugalitatis lege polleat exat ; 
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vitnout going ſuch vaſt depths into learning or phi- Sec. 3. 
loſophy. But for theſe pririleg'd gentlemen, tho 
they ſer faſhions and preſcribe rules in other caſes, 
they are no controulers in the commonwealth of 
letters. Nor are they preſum'd to write to the age, 
or for remote poſterity. Their works are not of a 
nature to intitle 'em to hold the rank of authors, or 
de ſtil'd writert by way of excellence in the kind. 
Shou'd their ambition lead em into ſuch a field, they 
wou'd be oblig d to come otherwiſe equip'd. They 
who enter the publick liſts, muſt come duly train d. 
| and exercis'd, like well appointed cavaliers, expert 
8 welt ientoT ts ths oh abs Gam 
pon, and management of their ſteed. For to be well 
accouter'd, and well mounted, is not ſufficient. 
The horſe alone can never make the horſeman : nor 
limbs the wreſtler or the dancer. No more can a 
| genius alone make a poet; or good parts a writer, in 
| any conſiderable Kind. The ſkill and grace of writ- 
ing is founded, as our wiſe Poet tells us, in In 
ledg and good ſenſe : and not barely in that know- 
ledg, which is to be learnt from common authors; 
or the general converſation of the world; but from 
thole particular rules of art, which philoſophy aloos 
exhibits. 


| P wnungs, 

in bis Art eats. were in themſcives a 
kind of poetry, like the + Mimes, or | 
3 1 . 
1 r imitation was icarce 


TE oY os Xs HS Tas 
% 1 * * * | 
Mex & Sacratico plenus grege, mutet babenas 
| Liber, & ingentiz quatiat Demoſthenis arma. 
Ss © 
7 VVV 
WH ; — bonis, fic fmine large 


Plenus, Pierio defundes peftore verba. 
t Jafra. p. 112. in tte notes. 


e to an Author, 


ſer the countenances and complexions of men plainly 


in view. And by this means they not only taught | 
us to know ethers; but, what was principal and of 
1 they taught us 10 know a. 


Tus philoſophical Here of theſe poems, whoſe | 
name they carry'd both in their body and front, and 
genius and manner they were made to repre» | 
ſent; was in himſelf a perfed) charatter; yet, in 
fome reſpects, ſo veil'd, and in a cloud, that to the 
unattentive ſurveyor he ſeem'd ofien to be very dif+ 


whoſe 


ferent from what he really was: and this chiefly by 
reaſon of a certain exquiſite and refin'd raillery which 


belong'd to his manner, and by virtue of A 
cou'd treat the Na, fubjeQs, and thoſe © the 
ISVS other. 80 that in this genius 
of writing, there appear d both the bereict, and the | 


Ample, the tragick, and the comick vein, However, 


it was ſo order'd, that notwithſtanding the oddneſs 
or myſteriouſneſs of the principal character, the un- 


der- paris or characters ſhew'd human nature 
more ly, and to the life. We might here, 
therefore, as in 4 /ooking-glaſt, diſcover our-ſelves, 


and fee our minuteſt features nicely delineated, and 


ſuted to our own apprehenſion and cognizance. No- 


one who was over fo line » whilc an inſpector, cou'd 


rr 


J 
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fail of becoming acquainted with his own heart. Se&. 3. 
And, whatwas of ſingular note in theſe magical glaſs \ww 


fer ; it wou'd happen, that by conſtant and long in- 
ſpection, the partys accultom'd to the practice, 
wou d acquire a peculiar /deculative habit ; ſo as virtu- 
ally to carry about with em a ſort of pociet - mirrour, 
always ready, and in uſe. In this, there were: #av9 
faces which wou'd naturally preſent themſelves to our 
view : one of them, like the commanding genius, the 
leader and chief above-mention'd ; the gther, like 
that rude, undiſciplin'd and head · ſtrong creature, 
whom we our-ſclves in our natural capacity moſt ex- 
attly reſembled. Whatever we were employ'd in, 
whatever we ſet about; if once we had acquir'd the 
habit of this wirrour ; we ſhou'd, by virtue of the 
double reflection, diſtinguiſh our-ſelves into two dif- 
ferent partys. And in this dramatic method, the 
E ſelfinſpection wou'd proceed with admirable 
ceſs. 85 5 „ 
»Fis no wonder that the primitive poets were e- 
ſteem'd ſuch ſages in their times; ſince it appears, 
they were ſuch well-prafts*d dialagifts, and accuſr 
tom'd to this improving method, before ever philo- 
ſophy had adopted it. Their Mimes or characer'd 
diſcourſes were as much reliſh'd, as their molt regu- 
lar poems; and were the occaſion perhaps that ſo 
many of theſe latter were form'd in ſuch perfection. 
For poetry it-ſelf was defin'd an imitation chiefly of 
men and manners; and was that in an exalred and 
noble degree, which in a low one we call mimiciry. 
'Tis in this that the great F Mimographer, the fa- 


ther and prince of poets, excels fo higbly ; his cha- 


racers being wrought to a likeneſs beyond what any 
ſucceeding maſters were ever able to deſcribe. Nor 
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Part 1. are his works, which are fo full of action, any other 
' than an artful ſeries or chain of dialaguet, which turn 


upon one remarkable cataſtrophe or event. He de- 
ſcribes no qualitys or virtues; cenſures no manners: 
makes no encomiums, nor gives characters himſelf; 
but brings his actors ſtill in view. Tis they who 
ſhew themſelves. Tis they who ſpeak in fucha 
manner as diſtinguiſhes em in all things from all o- 
thers, and makes em ever like themſelves. Their 
different compoſitions and allays ſo juſtly made, and 
equally carry d on, thro every particle of the action, 
give more inſtruction than all the comments or gloſ- 
ſes in the world. The Poet, inſtead of giving him- 
ſelf thoſe dictating and maſterly airs of wiſdom, makes 
| hardly any figure at all, and is ſcarce diſcorerable in 
his poem. This is being truly a maſter. He paints 
ſo as to need no inſcription over his figures, to tell 


us what they are, or what he intends by em. A 1 


few words let fall, on any flight occaſion, from any 
of the partys he introduces, are ſufficient to denote 
their manners and diſtin character. From a finger 
or a toe, he can repreſent to our thoughts the frame | 
and faſhion of a whole body. He wants no other 

help of art, to perſonate his heroes, and make 'em 
living. There was no more left for tragedy to do 
after him, than to erect a ſtage, and draw his dia- 


| logues and characters into ſcenes ; turning, in the 


ſame manner, upon one principal action or event, 
with that regard to place and time which was fuitable 
to a real ſpectacle. Even comedy it-felf was ad - 

judg d to this great maſter; it being deri d from 


| thoſe parodys or mock-humours, of which he had | 


given the + ſpecimen in a conceal'd fort of raillery 
intermix d with the ſublime. A dangerous ſtroke 
of art! and which requir'd a maſterly hand, like that 


* Jafra, p. 166, 172. in the notes. 7 4 
I Nat only in his Margite', but even in his Iliad and 
ochllee. | | auf 


derns. But I afterwards 
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of the philoſophical hero, whoſe character was re- Se. 3. 


preſented in the dial 

From hence poſſibly we may form a notion of 
that a 4 which on ſo many occaſions was 
heretofore remark d between the Prince of poets, 
and the divine Philoſopher, who was ſaid to rival 
him, and who together with his contemporarys of 
the ſame ſchool, writ wholly in that manner of diu- 
logue above · deſcrib d. From hence too we may 
comprehend perhaps, why the ſtudy of dialogue was 
heretofore thought ſo advantageous to writers, and 
why this manner of writing was judg d fo difficult, 
which at firſt fight, it mult be own'd, appears the 
eaſieſt of any. 

I HAVE Cds wonder'd indeed why a manner, 
which was — us'd in treatiſes upon molt ſub- 
jets, with ſo much ſucceſs among the antients, 
ſhou'd be ſo inſipid, and of little eſteem with us mo- 
perceiv'd, that beſides the 
difficulty of the manner it · ſelf, and that mirrour- 
faculty, which we have obſerv d it to carry in re- 
ſpe of our-ſelves, it proves alſo of neceſſity a kind 
| of mirrour or looking-glaſs to the If ſo; 
it ſhou'd of conſequence (you'll fy y) be the more | 
agreeable and entertaining. True: if the real 
new of aur · ſelves be not perhaps diſpleaſing to us. 

But why more diſpleaſing to us than to the 
antients ? Becauſe perhaps they cou'd with juſt 
reaſon bear to ſee their natural countenances repre - 
ſented. And why not we the ſame? What 
ſhou'd difcourage us? For are we not as handſom, 
at lealt in our own eyes ? Perhaps not: as we 


5 ſhall ſce, when we have conlider'd a little further 


what the force is of this mirrour-writing, and how 
it differs from that more complaiſant modiſh way, in 
Which an author, inſtead of preſenting us with other 
natural characters, ſets off his own with the utmoſt 
art, and purchaſcs bis reader's favour by all i imagin- 
dle compliances and condeſcenſions. | 


ue-writings above · mention d. 
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AvDvics fo an Author. 
AN AUTHOR who writes in his own 


Cr has the advantage of being who or what he pleaſes 


the fancy of his reader, whom, as the faſhion is 


He 1s no certain man, nor has any certain or 
character: but ſuits himſelf, on every — 


now- a · days, he conſtantl ty careſſes and cajoles. All 
turns upon their two perſons. And as in an amour, 
or commerce of love · letters; ſo here the author 
has the privilege of talking eternally of himſelf, dreſ- 
ſing and ſprueing up himſelf; whilſt he is making 
diligent court, and working upon the humour of the 


party to whom he addreſſes. This is the coguet 


14 
of a modern author; whole epiſtles dedicatory, pre- 


faces, and addreſſes to the reader, are fo many af- 


fected graces, deſign'd to draw the attention from 1 


the ſubject, towards himfelf ; and make it be 


_ eppears, or is, and what 


rally obſery'd, not fo much what he ſays, as what he 


hopes to make, in the faſhionable world. 


Tut are the airs which a neighbouring nation 


give themſelves, more particularly in what they call 


time concerning themſelves, there was neither the / 
nor THOU throughout the whole work. So that all | 
this pretty amour and intercourſe of careſſes between 
the author and reader was thus intirely taken away. | 
Moc more is this the caſe in DratoGue. For 


their memoirs, Their very eſſays on politicks, their 


- philoſophical and 3 works, their comments up- 


on antient and modern authors, all their treatiſes are 


_ memoirs. The whole writing of this age is become 
indeed a fort of memoir writing. Tho in the real | 


memoirs of the antients, even when they writ at any 


| here the author is annihilated ; and the reader be- 


ing no way apply d to, ſtands for no-body. The 


ſelf-intereſting partys both vaniſh at once. The 


ſcene wn A. 1 dell. as by chance, and undeſigu d. 
You are not only left to judg cooly, and with in- 


difference, of the ſenſe deliver'd ; but of the charac- 
ter, genius, elocution, and manner of the perſons 


3 Srggsrg greg 


figure he already makes, or 
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who deliver it. Theſe two are mere ſtrangers, in Seq. 3. 
whoſe favour you are no way engag d. Nur s it wy 
enough that the perſons introduc d ſpeak pertinent 


| and good ſenſe, at every turn. It mult be ſeen /rom 


what bottom they ſpeak ; from what principle, what 
fact or ſund of knowlege they draw; and wh:t 
lind or ſpecies of underitanding they poſſeſs. tor 
the underſtanding here mult have its mark, its cha- 


- nteriſtick note, by which it may be diſtinguiſh' d. 


It mult be ſuch and ſuch an underſtanding ; as when 


| we ſay, for inſtance, ſuch or ſuch a face + ſince na- 


ture has characteriz d tempers and minds as peculi- 
urly as faces. And for an artiſt who draws natural- 


| ly, 'tis not enough to ſhew us merely faces which 


may be call'd men's : every face mult be a certain 
man's. EV. . | 
| Now as a painter who draws battles or other acti- 


. ons of Chriſtians, Turks, Indians, or any diſtinct 


and peculiar people, muſt of neceſſity draw the ſe- 
veral figures of his piece in their proper and real pro- 


i portions, geſtures, habits, aims, or at leaſt with as 


fair reſemblance as poſſible; ſo in the ſame manner 
that writer, whoever he be, among us moderns, 
who ſhall venture to bring his fellow-moderns into 


6 dialogue, mult introduce em in their proper man- 
ners, genius, behaviour and humour. And this is 
the wirrour or laabing- glaſt above deſcribd. 


Fo inſtance, a dialogue, we will ſuppoſe, is 
fram'd after the manner of our antient authors. In 
it, 2 poor Philoſopher, of a mean figure, accoſts 
one of the powerfulleſt, wittieſt, handſomeſt, and 
richeſt Noblemen of the time, as he is walking lei- 


ſurely towards the temple. You are going then, 
„ ſays he, (calling him by his plain name) to pay 


your devotions yonder at the temple ? lam 


als.  _- Dar with an ar methinks, as if ſome 


thought perplex d you. What is there in 
the caſe which ſhou'd perplex one? The 
thought perhaps of your petitions, and the con- 
A on wo vows you had beſt offer to the 
or. I. N | np 
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© Deity. Is that ſo difficult? Can any one be 
CV © fo fooliſh as to aſk of Heaven what is not for his 


« good * Not, if he underſtands what his g91d 
« 18. Who can miſtake it, if he has common 
« ſenſe, and knows the difference between proſperi- 
« ty and adverſity ? Tis proſperity therefore 
« you wou'd pray for. Undoubtedly. For 
* inſtance, that abſolute ſovereign, who commands 
„ al] things by virtue of his immenſe treaſures, and 


“ governs by his ſole will and pleaſure, him you | ci 


e think proſperous, and his ſtate happy.” 


WHiLlsT I am copying this (for tis no more in- 


deed than a borrow'd ſketch from one of thoſe on- 
ginals before-mention'd) I ſee a thouſand ridicules 


ariſing from the manner, the circumſtances and action 


itſelf, compar'd with modern breeding and civility, 
— Let us therefore mend the matter, if poſſible, 
and introduce the ſame Philoſopher, addreſſing him- 
ſelf in a more obſequious manner, to 4is Grace, bit 


Excellency, or his Henour ; without failing in the | 
leaſt tittle of the ceremonial. Or let us put the caſe | 


more favourably (till for our man of letters. Let 


us ſuppoſe him to be incagnito, without the leaſt ap- 


pearance of a character, which in our age is ſo little | 
recommending. Let his garb and action be of the 
more modith ſort, in order to introduce him better, 


and gain him audience. And with theſe advantages 
and precautions, imagine ſtill in what manner he mult 


accolt this pageant of ſtate, if at any time he finds him 


at leiſure, walking in the fields alone, and without 
his equipage. Conſider how many bows, and ſim- 
pering faces! how many preludes, excuſes, com- 
pliments Now put compliments, put ceremony 
into a dialogue, and fee what will be the effect 
Tuis is the plain dilemma againſt that antient 
manner of writing, which we can neither well imi- 


tate, nor tranſlate; what-ever pleaſure or profit we 


may find in reading thoſe originals. For what ſhall 
we do in ſuch a circumſtance ? What if the fancy 
takes us, and we reſolve to try the experiment in 


W 


2 
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modern ſubjects ? See the conſequence ! 


ow 
If we Sec. . 


avoid ceremony, we are unnatural: if we uſe it, and WY 


appcar as we naturally are, as we ſalute, and meet, 
and treat one another, we hate the ſight, 
this but hating our own faces ? Is it the appro $ 
fault? Should he paint falſely, or affectedly ; 


modern with antient, join ſhapes prepolteroully, pore” | 
betray his art? If not; what medium is there? 
What remains for him, but to throw away the pen- 


cil? No more deſigning aſter the life: no more 
mirreur-writing, or perſonal repreſentation of any 


kind whatever. 


THUS dialogue 1s at an end. The antients cou'd 


ſee their own faces; but we can't, And why this? 

Why, but becauſe we have leſs beauty ? For 
ſo our looking-glaſs can inform us. 
ment! And for this reaſon to be hated. 


is put to a thouſand thifts, whilit he ſtrives to dreſs 
us in aifected habits, ſuch as we never wore ; be- 


cauſe thou'd he paint us in thoſe we really wear, 


they wou'd of neceſſity make the piece to be ſo much 
more ridiculous, as it was more natural, and reſer- 
bling, 


Tavs much for antiquity, and thoſe rules of art, 


thoſe philoſophical ſea-cards, by which the adventu- 


rous genius's of the times were wont to ſteer their 


courſes, and govern their impetuous muſe. Theſe 
were the CHART of our Roman Maſter- poet, and 
theſe the pieces of art, the mirrours, the exemplary 
he bids us place before our eyes. 


os exemplaria Graca 
Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 


* Hor, de Arte Poet. v. 268. 
| N 2 


What's 


Ugly inſtru- 

Our 
commerce and manner of converſation, which we 

think the politeſt imaginable, is ſuch, it ſeems, as 
| we our: ſelves can't endure to fee repreſented to the 
life. I'is here, as in our real portraitures, particu- 
_ barly thoſe at full length, where the poor pencil-man 
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or grow a jot more ſhapely in their perſons. But for 


Avvicet to an Author. 
AxD thus poetry and the writer's art, as in 


reſpects it reſembles the ſlutuary and the painters, | 
ſo in this more particularly, that it has its original 


draughts and models for ſtudy and practice: not for 


oſtentation, to be ſhown abroad, or copy'd for pu- 


blick view. Theſe are the antient 6%; the run 
of ſtatues; the pieces of anatomy; the maſt 


rough drawings which are kept within; as the ſe. 
cret learning, the maſtery, and fundamental know- 


lege of the art. There is this effential difference - |- 


however between the artiſts of each kind; that 

who deſign merely after body, and form the grace: 
of this fort, can never, with all their accuracy, or 
cortectneſs of deſign, be able to reform themſelves, 


thoſe artiſts who copy from another life, who ſtudy 


the graces and perfections of minds, and are real 


maſters of e rules which conſtitute this latter 
ſcience ; tis impoſſible they ſhou'd fail of being 
themſelves improv'd, and amended in their better part, 


I musT confeſs there is hardly any where to be 
found a more inſipid race of mortals, than thoſe 
whom we moderns are contented to call poets, for 


having artain'd the chiming faculty of a language, 
with an injudicious random uſe of wit and fancy, 


But for the man, who truly and in a jult ſenſe de 


ſerves the name of poet, and who as a real maſter, 


or architect in the kind, can deſcribe both men and 
manners, and give to an action its juſt body and pro- 
portions; he will be found, if I miſtake not, a very 


different creature. Such a Pact is indeed a ſecond. 


maker : a juſt PRomETHEVUS, under Jove. Like 
that ſovereign artiſt or univerſal plaſtick nature, he 
forms a whole, coherent and proportion'd in it · ſeli, 


with due ſubjection and ſubordinacy of conſtituent 
parts. He notes the boundary of the paſſions, 
and knows their exat tones and meaſures ; by 


u hich he juſtly repreſents them, marks the ſublime 
of ſentiments and action, and diſtinguiſhes the bean 


tiful from the deform'd, the amiable from the t 


| 
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| diow. The moral artilt, who can thus nitate the Set. 3. 
| Creator, and is thus knowing in the inward form and ad 


ſtructure of his fellow-creature, will hardly, I preſume, 
be found unknowing in himſelf, or at a loſs in thoſe 
numbers which make the harmony of a mind. For 
knavery is mere diſſonance and diſpreportion. And 
tho villains may have ſtrong tones and natural capa- 
cities of action; tis impoſſible that * true judgment 
and ingenuity ſhou'd reſide, where harmony and h- 
ne/ly have no being. 


BUT having enter'd thus ſeriouſly into the con- 


cerns of authors, and (hewn their chief foundation 


and ſtrength, their preparatory diſcipline, and qua- 


»The maxim will hardly be diſprov'd by fat or h. 
ſtory, either in reſpect of philoſophers themſelves, or o- 
thers who were the great genius's or maſters in the liberal 
arts. The characters of the two beſt Roman Poets are well 
known. Thoſe of the antient tragedians no leſs. And the 
great epick maſter, tho of an obſcurer and remoter age, 


vas ever preſum'd to be far enough from a vile or knaviſh 
character. The Roman as well as the Grecian Orator was 


true to his country; and died in like manner a martyr for 


its liberty. And thoſe Hiſtorians who are of higheſt 


value; were either in a private life approv'd good men, or 


voted ſuch by their actions in the publick. As for Poets 


in particular (ſays the learned and wiſe STRABO) © Can 
ve poſlibly imagine, that the genius, power, and ex- 
* cellence of a real Poet conſiſts in ought clſe than 
* the juſt imitation of life, in form'd diſcourſe and 
* numbers? But how ſhon'd he be that juſt imitator of 
* life, whilſt he himſelf knows not its meaſures, nor how 
* to guide himſelf by judgment and underſtanding? For 


eve have not ſurely the ſame notion of the Poet's ex. 
* cellence as of the ordinary Craftſman's, the ſubject of 


* whole art is ſenſleſs ſtone or timber, without life, dig- 


* nity, or beauty: whilſt the Poet's art turning princi- 
'* pally on men and manners, he has bis virtue and ex- 
> vellanes, as Poet, N annez d to human excel · 
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Part 2. lifying method of /e//-examination ; tis fit, e'er we | 
Wo diſcloſe this my/izry any further, we ſhou'd conſider 


the advantages or diſadvantages our authors may poſ- 
ſibly meet with, /-2m abroad: and how far their ge- 
nius may be depreſs' d or rais'd by any external 
cauſes, ariſing from the humour or judgment of the 


world, 


WHATEVER it be which influences in this reſpect, 


muſt proceed either from the GranvDet s and en 
in power, the Cxirickxs and men of art, or the 
PEOPLE themſelves, the common audience, and mere 
vulgar, We ſhall begin therefore with the gran- 
dees, and pretended maſters of the world: taking the 
liberty, in favour of authors, to beſtow ſome advice 


alſo on theſe high perſons ; if poſſibly they are diſ- 


pos'd to receive it in ſuch a familiar way as this. 


"SECT. Lk 


| lutely by wilt and pleaſure, without regard to 
'® counſe}, or the rigid method of rule and pre- 
cept; it mult be acknowledg d nevertheleſs, that the 


good and laudable cuſtom of 4ſting advice, is (tilt 


- upheld and kept in faſhion, as a matter of fair repute, 
and honourable appearance: infomuch that even mo- 


narchs, and abſolute princes themfelves, difdain not, | 


we lce, to make profeſſion of the practice. 


« lence, and to the worth and dignity of man. Inſo- 


„much that tis impoſſible he ſhou'd be a great and wor- 


thy Poet, who is not firſt a worthy and good man.” 


"Ou yap dre gayiv Thy Toy Nomror aprrny os d Texriver | | 


| ax. &c. 5 Sri (Cuvifivarar vi vd Avipory. 2 ve 


| buy r aſabov yen Iau wen, pen Wperigey Nvndevra avipe 


Aab. Lib. 1. See below, p. 188, 227. and 235, 236. 
in the gates. And Vor. III. 2? 168, 169. 196, 192. | 


A ufual as it is with mankind to act abſo- 
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Tis, I preſume, on this account, that the royal Sect. 1. 
perſons are plcas d, on publick occaſions, to make: 


ulſe of the noted itile of WE and US, Not that they 


are ſuppos d to have any comperſe with themſelves, 
as being endow'd with the pnvilege of becoming 


plural, "and enlarging their capacity, in the manner 
above defcrib'd. Single and abſolute perſons in go- 


vernment, ['m ſenſible, can hardly be conſider d as 


any other than /ingle and abſelute in morals. They 
have no /7mate-controuler to cavil with 'em, or diſ- 
pute their pleaſure. Nor have they, from any prac- 
tice abroad, been able at any time to learn the way 
of being free and fanuliar with themſelves, at home. 


ISCLINAT1ON and Wirt in ſuch as theſe, admit 


as little reſtraint or check in private meditation as in 
publick company. The world, which ſerves as a tu- 
tor to perſons of an inferior rank, is ſubmiſhve to 
theſe royal pupils ; who from their earliclt days are 


us d to fee even their i/trudors bend before em, 


and hear every thing applauded which they them- 
ſelves perform, 


Fox fear therefore, leſt their humour merely, or 


the caprice of ſome favourite, thou'd be preſum'd to 
influence 'em, when they come to years of princely 
diſcretion, and are advanc'd to the helm of govern- 
ment; it has been eſteem'd a neceſſary decency to 


non certain adviſers by profeſſi:n, to aſſiſt as at- 


tendants to the Angle perſon, and be join d with 
him in his written edicts, proclamations, letters- 
patent, and other inſtruments of regal power. For 


this uſe, privy-counſellors have been erected; who 
being perſons of confiderable figure and wiſe aſrect, 


cannot be ſuppos d to ſtand as ſtatues or mere cy- 
phers in the government, and leave the royal acts 
erroneouſly and falfly deſcrib'd to us in the plural 
number; when, at the bottom, a ſingle "will or fun- 
cy Was the ſole ſpring and motive. 

ronxzicx Princes indeed have molt of em that 


unhappy prerogative of acting unadvijedly and a- 


fully in their ——_— affairs: but 'ris known to be 
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part 2. far otherwiſe with the legal and juſt Princes of our 
ind. They are ſurrounded with the beſt of coun- 


ſellort, the Laws. They adminiſter civil affairs by 
legal officers, who have the direction of their pub. 
lick will and conſcience: and they annually receive 
advice and aid, in the molt effectual manner, from 
their good people. To this wiſe genius of our con- 
ſtitution we may be juſtly ſaid to owe our wiſeſt and 
belt princes; whoſe high birth or royal education 
cou'd not alone be ſuppos'd to have given 'em that 
happy turn: fince by experience we find, that thoſe 
very princes, from whoſe conduct the world abroad, 
as well as we at home, have reap'd the greateſt ad- 
vantages, were ſuch as had the moſt controverted 
titles ; and in their youth had ſtood in the remoter 
proſpetts of regal power, and lid d the nearelt to a 
private life. 15 
OTHER princes we have had, who tho difficult 
perhaps in receiving counſel, have been eminent in 
the practice of applying it to others. They have 
liited themſelves adui/ers in form, and by publiſhing 
their admonitory works, have added to the number 
of thoſe, whom in this treatiſe we have preſum'd to 
criticize. But our criticiſm being withal an apology . 
for authors, and a defence of the literate tribe; it 
cannot be thought amiſs in us, to join the royal with 
the plebeian penmen, in this common cauſe. ,_ 
_ *Twov'p be a hard caſe indeed, ſhou d the princes 
of our nation refuſe to countenance the induſtrious 
race of authors; ſince their royal anceſtors, and 
predeceſſors, have had ſuch honour deriv'd to em 
from this profeſſiun. Tis to this they owe that bright 
jewel of their crown, purchas'd by a warlike prince; 
| who having aſſum d the author, and eſſay d his 
ſtrength in the polemicꝭ writings of the ſchool- divines, 
thought it an honour on this account to retain the 
title of DEFENDER OF THE PFaiTH. | 
ANOTHER Prince, of a more pacifick nature and 
fluent thought, r arms and martial diſci- 
pline to the gown ; and confiding in his princely | 
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ſcience and profound learning, made his ſtile and Se&. 
ſpccch the nerve and finew of his government. He 


gave us his works full of wiſe exhortation and adu:ice 
to his roy al ſon, as well as of inſtruction to his good 
people; who cou d not without admiration obſerve 
_ their author-ſovereign, thus ſtudious and contempla- 
tive in their behalf, 'T was then, one might have ſeen 
our nation growing young and docile, with that fim- 
plicity of heart, which qualify'd em to profit like a 
ſcholar-people under their royal preceptor. For with 
abundant eloquence he graciouſly gave leſſons to his 
parliament, tutor d his miniſters, and edify'd the 
_ greateit church-men and divines themſelves ; by 
whoſe fuffrage he obtain'd the higheſt appellations 

which cou'd be merited by the acuteit wit, ard 
_ truelt underſtanding. From hence the Brit47 nati- 
ons were taught to own in common a SOLOMON for 
their joint ſovereign, the founder of their late com- 
pleated union. Nor can it be doubted that the pi- 
ous treatiſe of /e//*diſcourſe aſcrib'd to the ſuccetd- 
ing monarch, contributed in a great meaſure to his 
glorious and never-fading titles of Sa ix r, and Max- 
uA. 

Howe vx it be, I wou'd not willingly take up- 
pn me to recommend this auff her- character to our 
future princes. Whatever crowns or Jaurels their 
renown'd predeceſſors may have gather d in this field 
of honour ; I ſhou'd think that, tor the furure, the 
ſpeculative province might more properly be com- 
mitted to private heads. 'Twou'd be a ſufficient 
encouragement to the learned world, and a ſure car- 
neſt to the increaſe and flouriſhing of letters in dur 
nation, if its ſovereigns wou'd be contented to be 
the patrons of wit, and vouchfate to look gracioully | 
on the ingenious pupils of art. Or were it the cuſtom 
of their prime · miaiſters, to have any ſuch regard; 
it wou'd of it ſelf be ſufficient to change the face of 
affairs. A ſmall degree of ' favour wou d infure the 


fortunes of a diſtreſs d and ruinous tribe, whoſe for- 
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Part 2. lorn condition has help'd to draw diſgrace upon arty 
uud. ſciencet, and kept em far off from that polite. 


neſs and beauty, in which they wou'd ſoon appear, 


if the aſpiring genius of our nation were forwarded 
by the leaſt care or culture. 

Tura ſhou'd not, one wou'd think, be any need 
of courtſhip or perſuaſion to engage our gr in 


the patronage of arts and letters. For in our nati- 


on, upon the foot things ſtamd, and as they are 
likely to continue; tis not dithcult to toreſce that 
improvements will be made in every ait and ſcience, 
The MiusEs will have their turn; and with or with- 
out their Mxcunas's will grow in credit and e- 
ſteem; as they arrive to greater perfection, and ex- 
cel in every kind. There will arife ſuch /pirits as 
wou d have credited their court-patrons, had they 


found any fo wile as to have ſought em out beumes, 
and contributed to their riſing greatneſs, 


*T1s8 ſcarce a quarter of an age ſince ſuch a hap- 


py ballance of power was ſettled between our prince 
and people, as has firmly ſecur'd our hitherto pre- 


carious libertys, and remov'd from us the fear of 
civil commotions, wars and violence, either on ac - 


count of religion and worſhip, the property of the 
ſubject, or the contending titles of the crown, But 

2s the greateſt advantages of this world are not to 
be bought at caſy prices; we are ſtill at this mo- 
ment ex pending both our blood and treaſure, to ſe- 
cure to our - ſelves this ineſtimable purchaſe of our 


free government and national conſtitution, And as 
happy as we are in this eſtabliſhment at home; we 


are (till held in a perpetual alarm by the aſpect of 


aftairs abroad, and by the terror of that power, 


which e er mankind had well recover'd the miſery 
of thoſe barbarous ages conſequent to the Roman 
| Yoke, has again threaten'd the world with a univer- 
ſal monarchy, and a new abyſs of ignorance and ſu- 


perſtition. 
The BRITISH Muss, in | this dinn of ams, 
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may well lie abject and obſcure; eſpecially being as Sect. 1. 
yet in their mere infant - ſtate. They have hitherto TW 


ſcarce arriv'd to any- thing of ſhapelineſs or perſon. 
They liſp as in their cradles : and their ſtammering 
tongues, which nothing beſide their youth and raw- 
neſs can excuſe, have hitherto ſpoken in wretched 
pun and quibble. Our dramatick SHAKESPFAR, 
our FLETCHER, JOHNSON, and our ict Mir- 
rox preſerve this ſtile. And even a latter race, 
ſcarce free of this infirmity, and aiming at a falſe ſub- 
lime, with crouded /tmile, and mix'd metaphor, (the 
hobby-horſe, and rattle of the Musts) entertain 
our raw fancy, and unpractis'd ear ; which has not 
as yet had leiſure to form it-ſelf, and become “ tiu- 
ly mufical. 

BuT thoſe reverend Bards, rude as they were, 
according to their time and age, have provided us 
| however with the richeſt oar. To their eternal ho- 
nour they have withal been the firſt of Euxortans, 
| who ſince the Goruicx model of poetry, attempted 

to throw off the horrid diſcord of jingling rhyme. 
They have aſſerted antient poetick liberty, and have 
happily broken the ice for thoſe who are to follow 
'em; and who treading in their footſteps, may at 
leiſure poliſh our language, lead our ear to finer 
pleaſure, and find out the true rt, and har- 
monious numbers, which alone can ſatisfy a juſt 
judgment, and muſe-like apprehenſion. 
eis evident, our natural genius ſhines above 
that airy neighbouring nation ; of whom, however, 
it muſt be confeſs d, that with truer pains and in- 
duſtry, they have ſought politeneſs, and ſtudy d to 
give the Muss their due body and proportion, as 
well as the natural ornaments of correctneſs, cha- 
ſtiry, and grace of ſtile. From the plain model of 

the antients, they have rais d a noble FI — 


* Wing. III. pag: 179, 180. 
T BolLEAU. 
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Part 2. In the epick kind their attempts have been leſs ſue- 
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Wow ceſsful. In the dramatick they have been fo happy, 


as to raiſe their (tage to as great perfection, as the 


genius of their nation will permit. But the high 
ſpirit of 7ragedy can ill ſubſiſt where the {pirit of li- 
berty is wanting. The genius of this poetry con- 
fits in the lively repreſentation of the diforders and 
miſery of the great: to the end that /e people and 


thoſe of a lower condition may be taught the better 
to content themſelves with privacy, enjoy their ſafer 


ſtate, and prize the equality and juſtice of their guar» 
dian LAWS. If this be found agreeable to the juſt 
tragick model, which the antients have deliver'd to 


us; 'rwill eaſily be conceiv'd how little ſuch a mo- 


del is proportion'd to the capacity or taſte of thoſe, 
who in a long ſeries of degrees, from the loweſt 
peaſant to the high ſlave of royal blood, are taught 
to idolize the next in power above 'em, and think 


nothing ſo adorable as that unlimited greatneſs, and 
tyrannick power, which is rais d at their own n 
and exercis d over themſelves. ; 
'[is eaſy on the other hand, to axceckend the 
advantages of our Br1iTaAin in this particular; and 
what effect its eſtablith'd liberty will produce in eve- 


ry thing which relates to art ; when peace returns 


to us on theſe happy conditions. Twas the fate of E 
Roms to have ſcarce an intermediate age, or ſingle 
period of time, between the riſe of arts and fall 1 ” 
| — No ſooner had that nation begun to loſe 
the roughneſs and barbarity of their manners, and 


learn of GrEEtct to form their Heroes, their Ora- 


tor and Poets on a right model, than by their un- 


= attempt upon the liberty of the world, they juſt- 


y loft their own. With their liberty they loſt not 
only their force of eloquence, but even their ſtile 
and language it-ſelf. The Poets who afterwards | 
aroſe amongſt them, were mere unnatural and forc'd 
plants. Their tvs moſt accompliſh'd, who came 
laſt, and clos'd the ſcene, were plainly ſuch as had 
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ſeen the days of liberty, and felt the ſad effects of Sect. 1. 
its departure. Nor had theſe been ever brought in CW 


lay, otherwiſe than thro the friendſhip of the fam d 
| Mxctxas, who turn'd a * Prince naturally cruel 
and barbarous to the love and courtſhip of the 
MusEts. Thele Tutoreſes form'd in their royal 
pupil a new nature, They taught him how to 
charm mankind. They were more to him than his 
arms or military virtue ; aad, more than Fortune 
| herſelf, aſſiſted him in his greatneſs, and made his 
uſurp'd dominion ſo inchanting to the world, that it 
cou'd ſee withour regret its chains of bondage firm- 
ly rireted. The corrupting ſweets of ſuch a poiſo- 
nous government were not indeed long- lis d. The 
bitter ſoon ſucceeded. And, in the iſſue, the world 
was forc'd to bear with patience thoſe natural and 
genuine tyrants, who ſucceeded to this ſpecious ma- 
chine of arbitrary and univerſal power. 5 
Aux now that I am fall'n unawares into ſuch pro- 
found reflections on the periods of government, and 
the flouriſhing and decay of liberty and letter: I 
can't be contented to conſider merely of the inchant- 
ment which wrought ſo powerfully upon mankind, 
when firſt this univerſal monarchy was eſtabliſh'd. 
I muſt wander (till more, when I conſider how after 
the extinction of this CzSartan and CLAUDIAN. 
| family, and a ſhort interval of Princes rais'd and de- 
| frroy'd with much diſorder and publick ruin, the 
Romans ſhould regain their periſhing dominion, 


and retrieve their ſinking ſtate, by an after-race of 


uiſe and able princes ſucceſſively adopted, and taken 
from a private ſtate to rule the empire of the world. 
They were men who not only poſſeſs d the military 
virtues, and ſupported that ſort of diſcipline in the 


| Hrgheſt degree; but as they ſought the intereſt of 


{ the world, they did what was in their power to re- 
ſtore liberty, and raiſe again the periſhing arts, and 


* Infra, p. 182, 183. in the notes. 
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Part 2. decay 'd virine of mankind. But the ſeaſon was now 
E paſt! The fatal form of government was become 


too natural : and the world, which had bent under 
it, and was become laviſh and @dependent, had nei- 
ther power nor will to help it-ſelf. The only de- 
liverance it cou'd expect, was from the mercileſs 
hands of the Barbarians, and a total diſſolution of 
that enormous empire and deſpotick power, which 


the beſt hands cou'd not preſerve from being deſtruc- 


tive to human nature, For even Barbarity and Go- 
 t#hiciſm were already enter'd into arts, e'er the ſa- 


vages had made any impre ſſion on the empire. All 


the advantage which a fortuitous and almoſt mira- 
culous ſucceſſion of good princes cou'd procure their 
highly favour'd arts and ſciences, was no more than 
to preſerve during their own time thoſe * periſhin 

remains, which had for a while with difficulty ſub- 
ſiſted, after the decline of liberty. Not a ſtatue, 


not a medal, not a tolerable piece of architecture 


cou'd ſhew it-ſelf afterwards. Philoſophy, wit and 


learning, in which ſome of thoſe good princes had 
_ themſelves been ſo renown'd, fell with them: and 
ignorance and darkneſs overſpread the world, and 


fitted it for the chaos and ruin which enſu d. 


WE ARE now in an age when LIBERTY is once | 


again in its aſcendant. And we are our-ſelves the 
happy nation, who not only enjoy it at home, but 
by our greatneſs and power give life and vigour to 
it abroad; and are the head and chief of the Eur o- 
PEAN league, founded on this common cauſe. Nor 
can it (I preſume) be juſtly fear'd that we ſhou'd 
loſe this noble ardour, or faint under the glorious 
toil ; tho, like antient GrEECE, we ſhou'd for ſuc- 
_ ceeding ages be contending with a foreign power, 
and endeavouring to reduce the exorbitancy of « 


grand monarch. 'Tis with us at preſent, as wih 


* Infra, f. 161, 229. in the notes. 
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the Roman people in thoſe “ early days, when they Set 


wanted only repoſe from arms to apply themſelves rg 


to the improvement of arts and ſtudys. We ſhou'd, 
in this caſe, need no ambitious monarch to be al- 
lur'd, by hope of fame or ſecret views of power, 
to give penſions abroad, as well as at home, and 
purchaſe flattery from every profeſhon and ſcience. 
We ſhou'd find a better fund within ourſelves, and 
might, without ſuch aſſiſtance, be able to excel, by 
our own virtue and emulation, 

WELL it wou'd be indeed, and much to the ho- 
nour of our Ne and Princes, wou'd they freely 
help in this affair; and by a judicious application of 
their bounty, facilitare this happy birth, of which 
1 have ventur'd to ſpeak in a prophetick ſtile. 
Twou d be of no ſmall advantage to em during 
their life ; and wou'd more than all their other la- 


| bours procure em an immortal memory. For they 
mut ende that their fame is in the hands of 


fenmen : and that the e actions loſe their 
force, and periſh in the cuſtody of unable and mean 
writers. 

LET a nation remain ever ſo rude and barkarovs; 
it mult have its Poets, Rhapſeders, Hiltoriogra= 
bert, Antiquarys of ſome kind or other, whoſe bu- 
finefs it will be to recount its remarkable tranſacti- 
ons, and record the atchievements of its curl and 
military heroes. And tho the military kind may 


| happen to be the furtheſt remov'd from any ac- 


quaintance with /etters, or the MusEs; they are 
yet, in reality, the molt intereſted in the cauſe and 
party of theſe remembrancers. The greatelt ſhare 
of fame and admiration falls naturally on the arm'd 


vorthys. The great in council are ſecond in the 
Muszs favour. But if worthy portick genius's 


* Serns enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis ; 

Et poſt Punica bella quietus, quaerere cepit, 

Quid 2 & Theſpis & ſchylus utile ferrent. 
Hor. Eid. I, lib. a. 
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part 2. are not found, nor able penmen rais'd, to rebend 
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the lives, and celebrate the high actions of great 


men, they muſt be traduc'd by ſuch recorder; as 


chance preſents. We have few modern heroes, 
who like XExoPHON or C&SAR can write their 
own commentaryzs, And the raw memoir-writings 


and unform'd pieces of modern ſtateſmen, full of 


their intereſted and private views, will in another 


age be of little ſervice to ſupport their memory ot 
name; fince already the world begins to ſicken with 
the kind. Tis the learn'd, the able, and difinte- 
reſted ti/torian, who takes place at laſt. And when 


the ſignal poet, or herald of fame is once heard, | 
the inferior trumpets ſink in ſilence and oblivion. 


Bur ſuppoſing it were poſſible for the hero, or 


Patefſman, to be abſolutely unconcern'd for his me. 
mory, or what came after him ; yet for the preſem | 
merely, and during his own time, it muſt be of im. | 
portance to him to (ſtand fair with the men of letters 
and ingenuity, and to have the character and repute 


of being favourable to their art. Be the illuſtrious 
perſon ever ſo high or awful in his ſtation ; he muſt 


have deſcriptions made of him, in verſe, and proſe, 


under feign'd, or real appellations. If he be o- 
mitred in ſound ode, or lofty epick ; he mult be ſung 


at leaſt in deggrel and plain ballad. The people = 
will needs have his effgies ; tho they ſee his perſon 


ever ſo rarely: and if he refuſes to fit to the good 
pzinter, there are others who, to oblige the publick, 


ill take the deſign in hand. We ſhall take up with 


what preſents ; and rather than be without the illu- 
ſtrious phyſiognomy of our great man, ſhall be con- 
tented to ſee him portraitur d by the artiſt wha 


| ſerves to illuſtrate prodigys in fairs, and adorn he- 
| roick /ign-pofts. The ill paint of this kind cannot, 


'tis truc, diſgrace his excellency ; whole privilege it 
is, in common with the royal iflue, to be rais'd to 


this degree of honour, and to invite the paſſenger or | 


traveller by his ſignal repreſentative, *'Tis ſuppos'd 
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in this caſe, that there are better pictures current of Se. 1. 
the hero; and that ſuch as theſe, are no true or fa- Lo 


vourable repreſentations. But in another ſort of 
limning, there is great danger leſt the hand ſhou'd 
diſgrace the ſubject. Vile encomiums, and wretch- 
ed panegyricks are the worlt of /atires: and when 
ſordid and low genius's make their court ſucceſsfully 
in one way, the generous and able are * to re · 
venge it in another. 


ALL THINGS adi 'd, as to the intereſt of 


our potentates and GRANDEES, they appear to have 


only this choice left 'em ; cither wholly, if poſſible, 
to ſuppreſs letters; or give a helping hand towards 


their ſupport, Wherever the author- practice and 


liberty of the pen has in the leaſt prevail'd, the go- 


vernors of the ſtate muſt be either conſiderable 
gainers, or ſufferers by its means. So that 'twou'd . 
| become them either, by a right Turki/h policy, to 


ſtrike directly at the profeſſion, and overthrow the 


very art and myſtery it-ſclf, or with alacrity to ſup- 


port and encourage it, in the right manner, by a 
generous and impartial regard to merit. To act 
narrowly, or by halves; or with indifference, and 
coolneſs ; or fantaſtically and by humour merely; 
will ſcarce be found to turn to their account. They 
mult do juſtice ; that juſtice may be done them, in 

return, "Twill be in vain for our ALEXANDERSto 
give orders that none beſides a Ly$1yevs ſhou'd 
make their ſtatue, nor any beſides an ArELLEs 
ſhou'd draw their picture. Inſolent intruders will 
do themſelves the honour to practiſe on the fea- 
tures of theſe heroes. And a vile CuxRILus, af- 


| ter all, ſhall, with their own conſent perhaps, ſup- 
Ply the room of a deſerving and noble artiſt. | 


lx a government where the people are ſharers in 


power, but no diſtributers or diſpenſers of rewards, 


they expect it of their princes and great men, that 


they ſhou'd ſopply the generous 3 3 and beſtow 
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Part 2. honour and advantages on thoſe from whom the na- 
con it: ſelf may receive honour and advantage. Tia 


expected that they who are high and eminent in the 


fate, ſhou d not only provide for its neceſſary ſafe- 


ty and ſubſiſtence, but omit nothing which may con · 
tribute to its dignity and honour. The arts and 
ſciences mult not be left patron-le/s, The publick 


it-{c}f will join with the good wits and judges, in 


the reſentment of ſuch a negle&t. Tis no ſmall ad- 
vantage, even in an abſclut? gyrernment, for a mi- 
riitry to have wit on their ſide, and engage the men 
of merit in this kind to be their well-wiſhers and 


friends. And in thoſe ſtates where ambitious lead- 
ers often contend for the ſupreme authority, tis a 

conſiderable advantage to the ill cauſe of ſuch pre- 
_ tenders, when they can obtain a name and intereſt 


with the men of letters. The good Emperor Txa- 


1anN, tho himſelf no mighty ſcholar, had his due 


as well as an AuGuzTus; and was as highly cele- 


brated for his muniſicence, and juſt encouragement 
of every art and virtue. And C=$ar, who cou'd 
write ſo well himſelf, and maintain'd his cauſe by 
uit as well as arms, knew experimentally what it 


was to have even a CATULLUS his enemy: and 
tho laſh d fo often in his lampoons, continu'd to for- 


give and court him. The traitor knew the impor- 


tance of this mildneſs. May none who have the 


{ame deſigns, underſtand fo well the advantages of |. 
| ſuch a conduct! I wou'd have requir'd only this 
one defect in C$AaR's generolity, to have been fe- 
cure of his never riſing to greatneſs, or enflaving 


his native country. Let him have ſhewn a rugged- 
neſs and auſterity towards free genius's, or a ne- 


glect or contempt towards men of wit; let him have 


truſted to his arms, and declar'd againſt arts and 


letters; and he wou'd have prov'd a ſecond Ma- 


Klus, or a CATILINE of meaner fame, and cha- 
Tacter, | | 


*F1s, I know, the imagination of ome who are 
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call'd great men, that in regard of their high ſtati- Sect. 2. 
ons they may be eſteemed to pay a ſufficient tribute 
to letters, and diſcharge themſelves as to their own 
part in particular, if they chuſe indifferently any ſub- 
ject for their bounty, and are pleas d to confer their 
favour either on ſome one pretender to art, or pro- 
miſcuouſly to ſuch of the tribe of writers, whoſe 
chief ability has lain in making their court well, and 
obtaining to be introduc'd to their acquaintance. 
This they think ſufficient to inſtal them patrons of 
avit, and maſters of the /iterate order. But this me- 

| thod will of any other the leaſt ſerve their intereſt 
or deſign. The ill placing of rewards is a double 
injury to merit; and in every cauſe or intereſt paſſes 
for worſe than mere indifference or neutrality. There 
can be no excuſe for making an ill choice, Merit 
in every kind is eaſily diſcover'd, when ſought. The 
publick it-ſe!f fails not to give ſufficient indication; 
and points out thoſe genizs's who want only counte- 
nance and encouragement to become conſiderable. 
An ingenious man never ſtarves unknown: and great 
men mult wink hard, or 'twou'd be impoſſible for 
em to miſs ſuch advantageous opportunitys of ſhew- 
ing their generoſity, and acquiring the univerſal e- 
ſteem, acknowledgments, and good withes of the 


3 ingenious and learned part of nankind. 


'BECT. I 


HAT judgment therefore we are to form, 
concerning the influence of our grandes, in 
matters of art, and letters, will eaſily be gather d 

from the reflections already made. It may appear 
from the very freedom we have taken in cenſuring 
theſe men of puer, what little reaſon authors have 
to plead 'em as their excaſe for any failure in the 
improvement of their art and talent. For ia a tree 
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Part 2. country, ſuch as ours, there is not any order or 
WY rank of men, more free than that of writers: who 


if they have real ability and merit, can fully right 
themſelves when injur d; and are ready furniſh'd 

with means, ſufficient to make themſclves conſider d 
by the men in higheſt power. 

No x ſhou'd I ſuſpect the genius of our writers, 
or charge em with meanneſs and inſufficiency on 
the account of this low-ſpiritednefſs which they diſ- 
cover; were it not for another ſort of fear, 
which they more plainly betray themſclves, and ſeem 
conſcious of their own defect. The CaiTicks, 
it ſcems, are formidable to em. The Cxiricxs 
are the dreadful ſpedtres, the giants, the enchanters, 
who traverſe and diſturb em in their works. Theſe - 
arc the perſecutors, for whoſe ſake they are ready 


to hide their heads; begging reſcue and protection 


of all good people; and flying in particular to the 
great, by whoſe favour they hope to be defended 


from this mercileſs examining race. « For what 


„ can be more cruel, than to be forc'd to ſubmit 


to the rigorous /aws of auit, and write under ſuch | 
« ſevere judges as are deaf to all courtſhip, and can 


© be wrought upon by no inſinuation or flattery to 
« paſs by faults, and pardon any tranſgreſſion of 


„% rf F?- 


To judg indeed of the circumſtances of a make 


author, by the pattern of his prefaces, dedicati> | 
ens, and introduttions, one wou'd think that at the 


moment when a piece of his was in hand, ſome con- 


juration was forming againſt him, ſome diabolical 


powers drawing together to blaſt his work, and crofs 
his generous deſign, He therefore rouzes his indig- 


nation, hardens his forehead, and with many furious 


defiances and avant-SaTans ! enters on his buſi- 


neſs : not with the leaſt regard to what may jultly . 
be objected to him in a way of CRITICISM 3 * 


Inſra, p. 221, 23. * vol. 11. 2+ 177. TY 
in the notes, 
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it-ſelf. 


Op1 profanum vulgus & arces, was in its time, | 


no doubt, a generous defiance. The avant! was na- 


_ tural and proper in its place; eſpecially where reli- 


gion and virtue were the Poet's theme. But with 
our moderns the caſe is generally the very reverſe. 
And accordingly the defiance or avant ſhou d run 


much after this manner: As for you vulgar fouls, 


« mere naturals, who know no art, were never ad- 


« mitted into the temple of wiſdom, nor ever viſit- 
* ed the fanQuarys of wit or learning, gather your- 
„ ſelves together from all parts, and hearken to the 


4 ſong or tale I am about to utter, But for you 


* men of ſcience and underſtanding, who have ears 


and judgment, and can weigh ſenſe, ſcan ſylla- 


4.» 


with an abſolute contempt of the manner and art Sect. 2. 


A 


« bles, and meaſure ſounds : you who by a certain 


* art diſtinguiſh falſe thought from true, correct᷑- 
« neſs from rudeneſs, and 2 and chaos from 


% mean capacitys and apprehenſions, who make the 


order and the ſublime ; away hence ! or ſtand a- 
„ Joof ! whillt I practiſe upon the eaſineſs of thoſe 


« molt numerous audience, and are the only com- 


* perent judges of my labours.” 


Tis ſtrange to fee how differently the vanity of 


mankind runs, in different times and ſeaſons. Tis 
at preſent the boaſt of almoſt every enterprizer in the 


MusEs art, That by his genius alone, and a na- 


| + tral rapidity of ſtile and thought, he is able to 


« carry all before him; that he plays with his bult- 
1% neſs, does things in paſſing, at a venture, and in 
* the quickeſt period of time.“ In the days of 
ATT1CK elegance, as works were then truly of an- 


other form and turn, ſo workmen were of another 


humour, and had their vanity of a quite contrary 


kind. They become rather affected in endeavour- 


ing to diſcover the pains they had taken to be cor- 


rect. They were glad to inſinuate how laborioully, 


the ſmalleſt work af theirs (as perhaps a ſingle ade 


and with what expence of time, they had brought 
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Part 2. or /r, an oration or panegyrict) to its perfection. 
WY When they had fo polith'd their piece, and render d 


it fo natural and eaſy, that it /eem'd only a lucky 
flight, a hit of thought, or flowing vein of humour; 
they were then chiefly concern'd leſt it ſhou'd in re- 
ality paſs for ſuch, and their artifice remain undiſ- 


cover'd. They were willing it ſhou'd be known how 
ſerious their play was; and how elaborate their free- 


dom and facility: that they might fav as the agree- 
able and polite Poet, glancing on himſelf, 


* Ludentes ſpeciem dabit & torquebitur 
And. . 
— + Ut fibi quivis | 
Speret idem: ſudet multum, fruflraque laboret 
Huſus idem: tantum ſeries juntturaque pollet. 


Sven accuracy of workmanſhip requires a CI- 
Trcx's che. Tis loſt upon a vulgar judgment, 
Nothing grieves @ real artiſt more than that indif- 
| Ference of the publick, which ſuffers work to paſs 


wncriticiz'd. Nothing, on the other fide, rejoices 
him more than the nice view and inſpection of the 
accurate examiner and judg of work. "Tis the mean 


genius, the ſlovenly performer, who knowing nothing 


of true workmanſhip, endeavours by the beſt out- 
ward gloſs and dazling ſhew, to turn the eye from a 


direct and ſteddy ſurvey of his piece. 
Wuar is there which an expert Maſcian more 
earneſtly deſires, than to perform his part in the 


preſence of thoſe who are knowing in his art? Tis 


to the ear alone, he applies himſelf; the critical, 


the nice ear. Let his hearers be of what character 


they pleaſe : be they naturally auſtere, moroſe, or 


rigid; no matter, ſo they are criticks, able to cen- 


ſure, remark, and ſound every accord and ſympho- 
ny. What is there mortifies the good Painter more, 
than when amidſt his admiring ſpectators there is not 


Hor. Epiſt. 2. hb. 2. + 1d. de Arte Poet. 
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one preſent, who has been us'd to compare the hands Set. 2. 


advantages or defects of every ſtile? Thro all the 
inferior orders of mechanicts, the rule is found to 
hold the ſame. In every ſcience, every art, the 
real maſters, or proficients, rejoice in nothing more, 
than in the thorow ſearch and examination of their 
performances, by all the rules of art ind niceſt cri- 
ticiſm. Why therefore (in the MusEs name I) is 
it not the ſame with our pretenders to the writing 
art, our poets and proſe-authors in every kind? 
| Why in this profeſſion are we found ſuch critick- 
haters, and indulg'd in this unlearned averſion ; un- 
leſs it be taken for granted, that as wit and learning 
ſtand at preſent in our nation, we are ſtill upon the 
foot of empiricks and mountebanks ? 

From theſe conſiderations, I take upon me abſo- 


| lately to condemn the faſhionable and prevailing cu- 


ſtom of inveighing againſt CRI Ticks, as the com- 
mon enemys, the peſts, and incendiarys of the com- 
monwealth of wit and letters. I aſſert, on the con- 


trary, that they are the props and pillars of this 


building ; and that without the encouragement and 
propagation of ſuch a race, we ſhou'd remain as Go- 
' THICK architerts as ever. 


IN THE weaker and more imperfect ſocietys 


of mankind, ſuch as thoſe compos'd of federate 


tribet, or mix'd colonys, ſcarce ſettled in their new | 


ſeats, it might paſs for ſufficient good-fortune, if 


che people prov'd only fo far maſters of language, as 


to be able to underſtand one another, in order to 


confer about their wants, and provide for their com- 


mon neceſſitys. Their expos'd and indigent ſtate 


cou'd not be preſum'd to afford em either that full 


| leiſure, or eaſy diſpoſition which was requiſite to 


raiſe em to any curiolity of ſpeculation. They who 


As to this, and what remains of the ſection, ſee 
Vor. III. P. ys, &c, 


ol different maſters, or has an eye to diltinguith the: 
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Part 2. were neither ſafe from violence, nor ſecure of plen. 
w. were unlikely to engage in unneceſſary arts. 


Nor cou'd it be expected they ſhou'd turn their at -· 
tention towards the numbers of their language, and 
the harmonious ſounds which they accidentally emit- 
ted. But when, in proceſs of time, the affairs of the 
ſociety were ſettled on an eaſy and ſecure foundati- 


on; when debates and diſcourſes on theſe ſubjects of 


common intereſt, and publick good, were grown fa- 
miliar; and the ſpeeches of prime men, and leaders 
were conſider d, and compar'd together: there wou'd 
naturally be obſerv'd not only a more agrecable mea- 
ſure of ſound, but a happier and more caſy range- 
ment of thoughts, in one ſpeaker, than in another, 


Ir may eaſily be perceiv'd from hence, that rhe 
Goddeſs PExSUASION Mult have been in a manner 


the mother of poetry, rhetorick, muſick, and the o- 


ther kindred arts. For tis apparent, that where 
chief men, and leaders had the ſtrongeſt intereſt rs | 
| perſuade ; they us d the higheſt endeavours 10 pleaſe, 


So that in ſuch a ftate or polity as has been deſcrib'd, 
not only the beſt order of thought, and turn of fan- 
cy, but the molt ſoft and inviting numbers muſt have 


| been employ'd, to charm the publick ear, and to in- 


cline the heart, by the agreeableneſs of expreſſion. 


Axuosr all the antient maſters of this fort were 
ſaid to have been Musicians. And tradition, 


which ſoon grew fabulous, cou'd not better repre- 
ſent the firſt founders or eftabliſhers of theſe larger 


ſocietys, than as real /ong tert, who by the power 


of their voice and lyre, cou'd charm the wildeſt 
beaſts, and draw the rude foreſts and rocks into the 
form of faireſt citys. Nor can it be doubted that 


the ſame artiſts, who fo induſtriouſly apply d them- 
ſelves to ſtudy the numbers of ſpeech, mult have made 


proportionable improvements in the ſtudy of mere 


| ſounds and natural harmony ; which, of itſelf, muſt 
| have conſiderably contributed towards the ſoftening 


the rude manners and harſh temper of their new peo- 
ple. 
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IF therefore it ſo happen'd in theſe fee communi- Set, 2. 
tys, made by conſent and voluntary affociation, that 


after a while, the power of one, or of a few, grew 
prevalent over the reſt; if Force took place, and 
the affairs of the ſociety were adminiſter'd with- 


out their concurrence, by the influence of awe and. 


terrour : it follow'd, that theſe pathetick ſciences and 
arts of ſpeech were little cultivated, ſince they were 
of little uſe. But where Per$UAs1o0N was the chief 
means of guiding the ſociety ; where the people were 
to be convinc'd before they acted; there elocuticn 
became conſiderable ; there orator; and bard: were 
heard; and the chief genius's and iger of the nati- 


on betook themſclves to the ſtudy of thoſe arts, by 


which the people were render'd more treatable in a 
way of reaſon and underſtanding, and more ſubject 


to be led by men of ſcience and erudition. The more 


theſe arti/t; courted the publick, the more they in- 
ſtructed it. In ſuch conftitutions as theſe, twas the 
intereſt of the wiſe and able, that the community 
|  ſhou'd be judges of ability and wiſdom. The high 
| eſteem of ingenuity was what advanc'd the ingenious 
to the greateſt honours. And they who roſe by ſci- 
| ence, and politeneſs in the higher arts, cou'd not 
fail to promote that Zafte and reliſh to which they 

| ow'd their perſonal diſtinction and pre-eminence. 
HENCE it is that thoſe arts have been deliver'd to 
vs in ſuch perfection, by free nations; who from 

the nature of their government, as from a pro 
foil, produc'd the generous plants: whilſt the migh- 
tieſt bodys, and vaſteſt empires, govern'd by force, 
and a deſpotict power, cou'd, after ages of peace 


and leifure, produce no other than what was de- 


form d and barbarous of the kind. 
When the perſuafroe arts were grown thus into 
repute, and the power of moving the affections be- 
come the ſtudy and emulation of the forward «vs 


and aſpiring genius of the times; it wou'd neceſſa · 


rily happen that many genius's of equal ſize and 


ſtrength, tho leſs covetous of publick applauſc, of 
p. 
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Part 2. power, or of influence over mankind, wou d content 
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themſelves with the contemplation merely of theſe en- 
chanting arts. Theſe they wou'd the better enjoy, 


the more they refin'd their taſte, and cultivated their 


ear, For to all muſick there muſt be an car propor- 
tionable. There muſt be an art of hearing found, 
e'cr the performing arts can have their due effect, or 


any thing exquiſte in the kind be felt or comprehend- 


| fining the publick car; which they cou'd no way ſo | 


ed. The juſt performers therefore in each art, wou d 


naturally be the moſt deſirous of improving and re- 
well effect as by the help of thoſe latter genius's, 


who were in a manner their interpreters to the peo» 


ple; and who by their example taught the publick 


to diſcover what was juſt and excellent in each per- 


formance. 1 
HENCE was the origin of CAI Ticks; who, as 


arts and ſciences advanc'd, wou'd neceſſarily come 


nour'd with the name of Splitt: a character 


withal into repute; and being heard with ſatisfaction 


in their turn, were at length tempted to become 


authors, and appear in publick. Theſe were ho- 


Which in early times was highly reſpected. Nor did 


the graveſt P/ilaſaplert, who were cenſors of man- 
ners, and Cxiricxs of a higher degree, diſdain to 


exert their crit iciſu in the inferior arts; eſpecially 


in thoſe relating to ſpeech, and the power of argu- 


ment and per uajien. 


Wurx ſuch @ race as this was once riſen, 'twas | | 


no longer poſſible to impoſe on mankind, by what 


was ſpecious and pretending. The publick wou'd | 


be paid in no falſe wit, or jingling eloquence. Where 
the learned Cxiricks were ſo well received, and 


P:il;fephers themſelves diſdain d not to be of the | 
number; there cou'd not fail to ariſe Criticks of an 

in feriour order, who wou'd ſubdivide the ſeveral pro» | 
vinces of this empire. Etymologi/ts, Philologifts, 4 
Grammarians, Rhetoricians, and others of conlider- 
able note, and eminent in their degree, wou'd every 


where appear, and vindicate the truth and juſtice of 


I a— t_dt + wor FI 
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their art, by revealing the hidden beautys which lay Sect. 2. 
in the works of juſt performers ; and by expoſing the ; 


weak ſides, falſe ornaments, and affected praces of 
mere preterders. Nothing of what we call /ophiftry 
in argument, or bombaſ? in {tile ; nothing of the ef- 
feminate kind, or of the falſe tendis, the pointed 
wittici/m, the disjointed thought, the crouded /imile, 
or the mix'd metaphor, cou'd paſs even on the com- 
mon ear: whilſt the NoTarys, the Exrosirots, 
and PROMPTERS above-mentioned, were every where 
at hand, and ready to explode the unnatural manner. 
eis eaſy to imagine, that amidſt the ſeveral 
ſtiles and manners of diſcourſe or writing, the eaſieſt 
attain'd, and earlieſt praQtis'd, was the miraculous, 
the p9mpous, or what we generally call the SUBLIME. 
Alloni ment is of all other paſſions the eaſieſt rais'd 
ia raw and unexperienc'd mankind. Children in their 
earlieſt infancy are entertain'd in this manner: and 
the known way of pleaſing ſuch as theſe, is to make 
em wonder, and lead the way for em in this paſſion, 
by a feign d ſurprize at the miraculous objects we ſet 
before em. The belt muſick of Barbarian: is hi- 
deous and aſtoniſhing ſounds. And the fine ſights of 
Indians are enormous figures, various odd and glar- 
ing colours, and whatever of that ſort is amazingly 
| beheld, with a kind of horrour and conſternation. 
| In poetry, and ſtudy d proſe, the a/toni/hing part, 
or what commonly paſſes for ſublime, is form'd by 
the variety of figures, the multiplicity of + metaphors, 
and by 8 as much as poſſible the natural and 


K. Al Stec 3 A0 ( Capi & wn Taxtiviy tt. Eaperary PIT 
ig d i Tay xupiwy ddr, * NAA T - - - Zrwvy 
5 8 tZanxnarrura 79 (NT hon, 1 rocc Ke vinorc reupnAivr. 
5 KAevinòy 3 diſo, Arran, 8. KETApopay, 8 (TEXT AG, 5 ra. 
70 crap To XUpiov. AN av Tis hui dravra ra TOUTE 

| Women, „ aiviſux t ican d ö Bapsapio pers Av Al uy th Ara - 

 Fopay, aiviſun' av!) in Avro, S CapCapuopccc- Ariſt. de 
Poet. cap. 22. This the fame Maſter-critick explains 


further in his Rhetcricks, lib. 3. cap. 1. where he refers 


to thele paſſages of his Poetics, "Ex Ii ei Domrai - 
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eafy way of expreſſion, for that which is moſt unlike 
to humanity, or ordinary uſe. This the Prince of 
criticks aſſures us to have been the manner of the 
carlieſt poets, before the age of Homer ; or till 
ſuch time as this Father-poet came into repute, who 


de pos d that ſpurious race, and gave riſe to a legiti- 


mate and genuine kind. He retain'd only what was 
decent of the figurative or metaphorick tile, intro- 
duc'd the ratural and fimple; and turn'd his 
thoughts towards the real beauty of compoſition, the 


unity of deſign, the truth of characters, and the juſt 


imitation of nature in each particular, 
Tus manner of this Father-poet was afterwards 


varivully imitated, and divided into ſeveral ſhares; 


cfpecially when it came to be copy d in dramatich. 
TxXAGEDY came furit ; and took what was moſt /o- 
{-mn and ſublime. la this part the Poets ſucceeded 


ſooner than in Comepy or the /acetions kind; as 


was natural indeed to ſuppoſe, ſince this was in rea- 
lity the eaſieſt manner of the , and capable of 
being brought the ſooneſt to 12 For ſo the 
ſame Prince of Criticks ſufficiently informs us. 


76; döbr, Jig Tov Mil Jeu Topreao Nat, Thy 31 ot Jar, 


J. rar? moinrin wdHν iriro Nic. - = - 8 » r 


carly reformers of this bomb aſtick manner, he places HO- 


. AA ri dra. rer, rug TowTug b. J. ax oat 8 


GAA. TYTO 3 vx rr. 84. vag o rag bs. T ac 


Sd vrtg, iT i > aurov Tpirov. Ax 2 Seri | 


rerfagir f tis 125 iapCriov ktTiCn(ar, Ji ro Tg N reo 
Tov Er Hoidrarer elvarr Tay GAAGv. v ro $ Tov OvOarey 
dtn, 5. rap P Jiaxtx ron cr. 8 £74 vu ol ta 


| isa, woldvric, apnxa(%. Aus ve PIPTITOS C1 rug, 


Aurel bn irs x in TY rpg. That among the 


MER as the chief, we may eaſily ſee in his Poeticks. As 
particularly in that paſſage (chap. 24) Er Tas gave 
x P X. Et; i yiv nag, ol ara "Owercog xt Xxerra. > roc 


% inazag. - = = Mode J ruroic xi Chong Tera; die- 


B. Cru. 
t T.. ung u am ap x rc dv roc yiliarinye, . aury % ” 


Koupiz, &c. De Poet. cap. 4. When he has compar 4 


both this and Tragedy together, he recapitulates in his next 
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And tis highly worth remarking, what this mighty ge- Sect. 2. 
nius and judg of arts declares concerning Tracedy; Www 
that whatever idea might be form'd of the utmolt 
perfection of this kind of poem, it cou'd in practice 
riſe no higher that it had been already carry'd in his 

time; 1 Having at length (ſays he) attain'd its 
« ends, and being apparently conſummate in it- ſelf: 

but for Comedy, it ſeems, twas (hill in hand. It 


chapter, 'A: wiv Iv rig Tpaſolize atraca Ag, g I Gy iye- 
verre, d MMV Ta Cv. H Je Kada, fic T0 kn Cre 
it dpxns, Nan. Kai yap xvirov Kawpday oye wort 6 "Ape 
| ov ident, &. cap. 5, See VOL. III. P. 97 in the 

| notes. | | 3 | 

| jt Kai monnde trage ade Atracandea n Tpaſdlic iway- 
(aro, ir it rh tavrns guoiv. Cap. 4. So true a Pro- 
phet as well as Critick was this great man. For by the 
event it appear'd that tragedy being rais'd to its height by 
SOPHOCLES and EURIPIDES, and no room left for 
further excellence or emulation; there were no more tra- 
gick Poets beſides theſe endur'd, after the author's time. 
Whilſt Comedy went on, improving ſtill to the ſecond and 
third degree; Tragedy finiſh'd its courſe under EURIPI- | 
DES: whom, tho our great author criticizes with the ut- 
molt ſeverity, in his Pocticks ; yet he plainly enough con- 
fefſes to have carry'd the ſtile of tragedy to its full height 
and dignity. For as to the reformation which that Poet 
made in the uſe of the ſublime and figurative ſpeech, in ge- 
neral; ſee what our diſcerning author ſays in his rbetoricks - 

1 where he ſtrives to ſhew the impertinence and nauſcouſnefs 
of the flocid ſpeakers, and ſuch as underſtood not the uſe 
of the ſimple and natural manner. The juſt maſters- 

| ** and right managers of the poetick or high ſtile, ſhou'd 

" learn (ſays he) how to conceal the manner as much as 

5 8 poſſible.” Aro Ne aavFaverv trotvrac, % un ent MAI 
Sr AC Ag, GANZ rp weora;. ro yap Tiwaviv, EAN, 

. TwvavTiov. Ag yap wWpog £miiuncuorre hiafarxovyai, Aa- 

| da vto pg Thy Ong Tv Kt wiſueivus. Kai tov n© 82d apy t- 

| 1 , mo; F Tov ND UTTOXFITOVv & u vp, TY N- 

þ Yſovrog Gorey van, df J axnirriar Axt. td. tay Tic i 

5 twbuine Sraxerry ixaifor Currin. rt ETPIH TAK 
uf, » Ude epd rec. Rhet. lib. 3. cap. a+ 
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part 2. had been already in ſome manner reduc'd; but, 23 
he plainly inſinuates, it lay yet unfiniſh'd : notwith- 


ſtanding the witty labours of an Ax IS TOorHA NHS, 
and the other comick Poets of the ſirſt manner, who 
had flouriſh'd a whole age before this eritick. As 
perfect as were thoſe wits in ſtile and language; and 
as fertile in all the varietys and turns of humour; 
vet the truth of characters, the deauty of order, and 
the ſimple imitation of nature were in a manner whol- 
ly unknown to em; or thro petulancy, or debauch 
of humour, were, it ſeems, neglected and ſet aſide, 
A MENANDER had not as yet appear'd ; who roſe 
ſoon after, to accompliſh the prophecy of our grand 
maſter of art, and conſummate Philolagiſſ. 
Comedy * had at this time done little more than 


what the antient t Parodys had done before it. T 


of admirable uſe to explode the /al/e ſublime of early 
Poets, and ſuch as in its own age were on every oc- 
caſion ready to relapſe into that vicious manner. The 
good Tragedians themſelves cou d hardly eſcape iu 
laſhes. The pompous Orators were its never-failing 
ſubjects. Every thing which might be impoſing, by a 

falle gravity or ſolemnity, was forc'd to endure the 
trial of this touchſtone. Manners and characters, as 


» ce 38 % 1a Crvlaiz Pe cromrig o 8 (Al- 
veg 7 vx oTs ey, ax or! % jet Jpawarnas £xoinee) 
reg rA Tis Koh (x wrores varidutiv. Ariſt, 


Poet. cap. 4. No wonder if, in this deſcent, comedy came 
late. See below, p. 172. in the notes. And above, p. 134 
I The PARODYS were very antient : but they were 
in reality no other than mere burle/que, or farce. CO- 
MEDY, which borrow'd ſomething from thoſe humours, 
as well as from the Phallica below-mention'd, was not, 
| however, rais'd to any form or ſhape of art (as ſaid above) 


till about the time of ARISTOPHANES, who was of the 


Fr model, and a beginner of the kind; at the ſame time 
that TRAGEDY had undergone all its changes, and was 
alres dy come to its laſt perfetion; as the grand critick 
has ſhewn us, and as our other authoritys plainly cvinct, 


r 2 5 Mu eee * ow 


day improving, as letters and arts advanc'd ; they 
vou' d of courſe find in themſelves a ſtrength of na- 


wholeſom oppolition of humours, wou'd correct in 


of HORACE, after his having eng ** the firſt mguy 
under THESPIS, are; 


w 1 © Www Oo $9 6 x 07. 


Before the time of THESPIS, tragedy indeed was faid to 


| + 4 and hardly diſtinguiſhable by its gravity and pomp 
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well as ſpeech and writings, were diſcuſs d with the Sect. 2. 


greatelt | dom. Nothing cou'd be better fitted than 
this genius of wit, to unmaſk the face of things, and 

remove thoſe Larvæ naturally form'd from the tragick 

manner, and pompous ſtile, which had preceded : 


* Et docuit magnumgue logui, nitique Cothurno. 
SUCCESSIT vetus his Comedia. 


'Twas not by chance that this ſucceſſion happen d 
in GREECE, after the manner deſcrib'd; but rather 
thro neceſſity, and from the reaſon and + nature of 
things. For in healthy bodys, nature dictates re- 
medys of her own, and provides for the cure of what 
has happen'd amiſs in the growth and progreſs of a 
conſtitutica, The affairs of this free people being 
in the increaſe ; and their ability and judgment every 


ture, which by the help of good ferments, and a 
Hor. de Arte Poet. The immediate preceding verſes 


Poſt bunc per ſonae pallacque repertor PS" 
Eſchylus, & modicis inſiravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit, &c. 


be, as HORACE calls it here (in a conciſe way) ignotum 
It lay in a kind of chaos intermix'd with other 


from the humours which gave riſe afterwards to comedy. 
But in a ſtrict hiſtorical ſenſe, as we find PLATO ſpeak- 
ing in his MINOS, tragedy was of antienter date, and e- 
ven of the very antienteſt with the Athenians. His words 
are, H 5 Tpaſpiia ir: marauy tvI ade, 2 Ws cler ra- 4 
Oi rg dp α, v,, w avs ®Þpur xu. Ax ti FrXtig vena al, 
TX AVY v N aurò tupy ſus ov rig Ir WoAtag iu. 


+ Of this ſubject ſee more in VOL. III. p. 95, 6, 7. 
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Part 2+ one way whatever was exceſſive, or peccant (as phy- 
Wy ficians ſay) in another. Thus the florid and over - 


ſanguine humour of the high tile was allay d by 
ſomething of a contrary nature. The comick genius 
was apply d, as a kind of cauſtic, to thoſe exube · 
rances and fungus's of the ſwoln dialect, and mag- 
niſicent manner of ſpeech. But after a while, even 

this remedy itſelf was found to turn into a iſeaſe : 
as medicines, we know, grow corroſive, when the 
fouler matters on which they wrought are ſufficient» 
ly purg'd, and the obſtructions remov'd. 


* It vitium libertas excidit, & vim 


Dignam lege regi. ———— tf 


*T1s a great error to ſuppoſe, as ſome have done, 
that the reſtraining this licentious manner of wit, by 
law, was a violation of the liberty of the AruENI- 
AN ſtate, or an effect merely of the power of fo- 
reigners ; whom it little concern'd after what man- 
ner thoſe citizens treated one another, in their co- 


medys; or what ſort of wit or humour they made 
choice of, for their ordinary diverſions. If upon a 


change of government, as during the uſurpation of 


the Thirty, or when that nation was humbled at any 
time, either by a PhiL1iy, an ALEXANDER, or an 


*ANTIPATER, they had been forc'd againit their 


wills, to enact ſuch /aws as theſe ; tis certain they 


wou'd have ſoon repeal'd 'em, when thoſe terrours 


were remov'd (as they ſoon were) and the people res 
ſtor'd to their former libertys. For notwithſtadlifiſy 


what this nation fuffer'd outwardly, by ſeveral ſhocks 


receiv'd from foreign ſtates ; notwithſtanding the 


dominion and power they loſt abroad, they preſerv'd 
' - the ſame government at home. And how paſſionately 


* Hor. de Arte Poet. 


r It follows — Lex eſt accepta, Choruſque 
Turpiter oticuit, ſublate jure nacendi. 


| 
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intereſted they were in what concern d their diver- Sect. 2. 
fons and publick ſpectacles; how jealous and ful 
of emulation in what related to their poetry, wit, 
muſick, and other arts, in which they excel d all o- 
ther nations; is well known to perſons who have a- 
ny comprehenſion of antient manners, or been the 
lealt converſant in hiſtory. 
'  NoTHING therefore cou'd have been the cauſe 
of theſe publick decrees, and of this gradual reform 
in the commonwealth of wit, beſide the real reform 
of ta/te and humour in the commonwealth or govern- 
ment it-ſelf, Inſtead of any abridgment, 'twas in 
reality an increaſe of /iberty, an enlargement of the 
ſccurity of property, and an advancement of private 
| caſe and perſonal /afety, to provide againſt what was 
injurious to the good name and reputation of every 
citizen. As this intelligence in life and manners grew 
greater in that experienc'd people, ſo the reliſh of 
wit and humour wou'd naturally in proportion be 
more refin'd, Thus GREECE in general grew more 
and more polite ; and as it advanc'd in this reſpect, 
was more averſe to the obſcene buffooning manner. 
The ATHENI1ANS ſtill went before the reſt, and led 
the way in elegance of every kind. For even their 
firſt comedy was a refinement upon ſome irregular 
attempts which had been made in that dramatick 
way. And the grand * critick ſhews us, that in his 
own time the PHALLICA, or ſcurrilous and obſcene 
farce, prevail'd (till, and had the countenance of 
the magiſtrate, in ſome citys of Greece, who 
were behind the reſt in this reform of taſte and man- 
ners. | 
Bur what is yet a more undeniable evidence of 
this natural and gradual refinement of ſtiles and 


* Lib de Poet. c. 4. de Tragoedia & Comoedia, ſeilicet, 
| Kai s wv av) Trav i5ap yorruy F IiflupapuCny, & 5 ano Tav Ta 
NA, & kr % „ür 'tv Wo AA Tav wok J. Ai 10 : 
TAL, KATH potrply avinIn, KC. | 5 __ 
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part 2. manners among the antients, particularly in whay 


A concern'd their ſtage, is, that this very caſe of pto- 


hibition and reſtraint, happen'd among the Ro. 


Mans themſelves ; where no effect of foreign 


er, or of a home tyranny can be pretended. Their 


FesSCExNIN, and ATELLAN way of wit, was in 
early days prohibited, and laub made againſt it, 
for the publick's ſake, and in regard to the welfare 
of the community : ſuch /icenticuſneſs having been 
found in reality contrary to the juſt /iberty of the 


people, 


* — Doluere cruento 


Dente laceſſiti: ſuit intactit quoque cura 
Cox birio x ſuper COMMUNI, Quin etiam lex 


Peznaque lata malo que nollet carmine quemgquam = 


Deſcribi, ——— 


— — 


In defence of what I have here advanc'd, I could, 
beſides the authority of grave + hiſtorians and chro- 
nologiſts, uce the teſtimony of one of the viſeſt, 


and molt ſerious of antient authors; whoſe ſingle 


authority wou'd be acknowledg'd to have equal 


force with that of many concurring writers. He 


* Hor. Epiſt. 1. IB. 2. 
T To confirm what is ſaid of this natural ſucceſſion of 
wit and ſtile, according to the ſeveral authoritys above- 


_ cited in the immediate preceding notes; ſee STRABO, 
lib. x. ac F nity, 5 wats AIyog 57 KETETREVET MING, : 
Muna TH TOnTRYG ifs. Tparira Yap 1 TOmTRn ELON 

| wapinter tis T0 Ai g tvloxignoty. Era ixervny νjq ! ie, 


AUT@&vTi5 70 leTpoy, T dA J guiatavric ra To TIXG, uu, 
ſpanlav oi mips Ka Ho, x tet, % Exarxiov. tire e 


dior, deri du Ti r TOWTAY, tis T9 vuv tidog nary 
ſaſov, ws av an? dec Tivic. Kabdrte av Tic % F Kowupdier *Þ 
| Fain AaCiiv F (yagi ano Tos Traſadiag, % rü zar d 
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| ſhews us that this * firſt farm d Comedy and ſcheme Sect. 2. 
ol ludicraus wit, was introduc d upon the neck of? 


the SUBLIME, The familiar airy muſe was privi- 
legd as a fort of counter-pedagogue, agaiaſt the 
p, and formality of the more ſolemn writers. 
And what is highly remarkable, our author ſhews 
us, that in philoſophy it-ſelf there happen'd, almoſt 
at the very ſame time, a like /ucce/ion of wit and 
humour; when in oppoſition to the ſublime Philoſo- 
pher, and afterwards to his + grave diſciple and ſuc- 
ceſſor in the Academy, there aroſe a comick philo- 
ſophy, in the perſon of another maſter and other diſ- 
ciples ; who perſonally, as well as in their writings, 
were ſet in direct 2 to the former; not as 
differing in 4 opinions or maxims, but in their ſtile 


and manner; in the n and method of 


inſtruction. 


'TIS PLEASANT enough to conſider how ex- 
act the reſemblance was between the lineage of hi- 
laſophy and that of poetry; as deriv'd from their 
two chief founders, or patriarchs ; in whoſe loins 
the ſeveral races lay as it were inclos'd. For as 


* „nes row &. Tea ſodas Taps xd v bol, TW Cv * 1 
wvrav, 5 ö5ri rabra ro reruxe yiveo N. 8 671 0's vi rig 
C Au xaſoſtiie dt. ruroig en d ben. 1. The ιεieνον (ane 
vic. - = = = Mera J P Tpalpdiay 40 æia KH Tapng- 
$6», ward aol THXppnoiav i xvc a. % ThE arugia; wx AXFIS OCs 
J. aurn; 755 vb .αννε v ur &” le 340% Th % 
Awyevng Tavri TarinapCave. mira rabra Tis d Alien Ko- 
biz, % Abr n va, &c. Map. Avl. G6. ia. 


Our Jer Tap" ide g.. worav, Z amv Airy aoricdraræ 


rea un pavratyrar, arſuαNd . aura, % F kurt àu- 


T@V naJoogv, N T Copies, up 7 Gra-. Tepizipriv. J 
vp 6 Tug; Tapanoſicns. Kai ört Joxtic At Weps ra 
(mi ala KATEYIVECI T6, Tort AH? xxTaſonTe. pe yivs 
Kearns, vd Wifi dur Th Ervoxpaerus At. Id. 6.6. of, 


F See the citations immediately preceding. 
+ Tuvica diſtantia.—— Juv. Sat. 13. ver. 222, 
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Part 2. the grand poetich S1RE was, by the conſent of all 
antiquity, allow to have furniſh'd ſubjects both to 


the tragick, the cet, and every other kind of 


genuine poetry; ſo the philoſophical PaTRIARCH, 


in the ſame manner, containing within himſclf the 
ſeveral genius s of philoſophy, gave riſe to all 
thoſe ſeveral manners in * that ſcience was de. 


| liver'd. 


His diſciple of noble virth and lofty genius, who 


aſpir'd to + poetry and rhetorick, took the #4 


blime part, and ſhone above his other condiſci 

He of mean birth, and pooreſt circumſtances, 
whoſe conſtitution as well as condition inclin'd him 
molt to the way we call /atirickh, took the reproy- 


ing part, which in his better-humour'd and more 
agreeable ſucceſſor, _ 'd into the comick kind, and 


o See above, p. 166. in the notes. According to this 


HOMERICAL lineage of poetry, Comedy wou'd natural- 


ly prove the Drama of lateſt birth. For tho ARI- 
STOTLE, in the ſame place, cites HOMER's Margites 


| as analogous to comedy, yet the Jliad and Odyſſee, in 


which the heroick ſtile prevails, having been ever higheſt 
in eſteem, were likelieſt to be firſt wrought and cultivated. 


_— His Dialogues were real POEMS (as has been ſheun 


above, p. 131, &c.) This may eaſily be collected from 


the Poeticks of the Grand Maſter. We may add what is 
cited by ATHEN.EUS from another treatiſe of that author. 


*O Tye axaue d vat arias x EX0L0Yn0ag, tv iv TY rox, 


OH iE, % P luer Tong, auric 5 (dare | 


Ts al MINT INES Yeabas, S. Tas Jiæg us” aurde tv;t- 


Thg lein. IIpo yep aury Tu Lupe T5 140 roy A:yav 6 Tig 


ABA, 40 Nexiac 0 Nixarys {ropes 8 Zornpiov. Apico- 
Tixns 3 iv 18 Wepi TONT@yY rg paris, „Ou dd {je TUE 
* e vaRNνν 6 Zaptovot M. Aug, wn 5 eTvar noſes % 8 u- 
cus, 5 Tos AnrEax ivy rh Tyte Tug rõruc yraprvras 
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Sica ros "ApiroTranc p Ilaarwves a. axiſus . 1 
n Athen. lib. 11. 
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| went upon the model of that ꝰ antient comedy which Set. 2. 
was then prevalent. But another noble diſciple 
| whoſe genius was towards action, and who prov'd 
| afterwards the greateſt hero of his time, took the 


genteeler part, and ſofter manner. He joined what 
was deepeſt and molt ſolid in philoſophy, with what 
was eaſieſt and moſt refin'd in breeding, and in the 
character and manner of a gentleman. Nothing cou'd 
be remoter than his genius was, from the ſcholaſtick, 
the rhetorical, or mere poetick kind. He was as 
diſtant, on one hand, from the ſonorous, high, and 
pompous (train ; as, on the other hand, from the lu- 
dicrous, mimical, or ſatirick. 

Tuis + was that natural and fmple genius of an- 
tiquity, comprehended by ſo few, and ſo little re- 


i'd by the vulgar. This was that philoſophical 


MENANDER of earlier time, whoſe works one may 
wonder to ſee preſervd from the ſame fate: ſince in 


| the darker ages thro which they paſs d, they might 


bably be alike neglected, on the account of their 
e ſimplicity of ſtile and compoſition. 

THERE is, beſides the ſeveral manners of writ- 
ing above deſcrib'd, another of conſiderable authori- 
ty and weight, which had its riſe chiefly from the 
critical art it-ſelf, and from the more accurate in- 
ſpection into the works of preceding maſters. The 
grand critick, of whom we have already ſpoken, 
was a chief and leader in this order of pen- men. For 


do the Sorurs rs of elder time had treated many 
ſubjects werhodically, and in form; yet this writer 
vas the firſt who gain'd repute in the methodick kind. 


As the talent of this great man was more towards 
polite learning, and the arts, than towards the deep 
and ſolid parts of philoſophy, it happen'd that in his 
ſchool there was more care taken of other ſciences, 
than of ethicks, dialect, or logick ; which provinces 


| ® According to the two laſt citations, p. 237. 
+ Vor. III. p. 169. 
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Part 2. were chiefly cultivated by the ſucceſſors of the aca» 
dem and porch. 


IT has been obſerv'd of this methodick or ſche- 
laſtick manner, that it naturally befitted an author, 
who, tho endow'd with a comprehenſive and ſtrong 

nius, was not in himſelf of a refin'd temper, 

eſs'd by the Graces, or favour'd by any Muſe; 
one who was not of a fruitful imagination, but ra- 
ther dry and rigid ; yet withal acute and piercing, 
accurate and diſtinct. For the chief nerve and ſinew 


of this ſtile conſiſts in the clear diviſion and partition 


of the ſubjects. Tho there is nothing exa/ting in 
the manner, tis naturally powerful and commanding ; 
and, more than any other, ſubdues the mind, and 
ſtrengthens its determinations. Tis from this geni- 


us that firm concluſions and ſteddy maxims are beſt 


form'd : which if ſolidly built, and on ſure ground, 
are the ſhorteſt and beſt guides towards wiſdom and 
ability, in every kind; but if defective, or unſound, 
in the leaſt part, muſt of neceſſity lead us to the 
groſſeſt abſurditys, and ſtiffeſt pedantry and conceit, 

Now tho every other ſtile and genuine manner 
of compoſition has its order and method, as well as 
this which, in a peculiar ſenſe, we call the metho- 
dick; yet it is this manner alone which profeſſe 
method, diſſeQs it-ſelf in parts, and makes its own 
anatomy. The ſublime can no way condeſcend thus, 
or bear to be ſuſpended in its impetuous courſe, 


The comick, or deriſory manner, is further ſtill from | 
making ſhew of method. Tis then, if ever, tat | 
it preſumes to give ĩt · ſelf this wiſe air, when its de- 


ſign is to expole the thing it-ſelf, and ridicule the 
formality and ſophiſtry ſo often ſhelter d beneath it. 


The ſimple manner, which being the ſtricteſt imita» | 
tion of nature, ſhou'd of right be the compleateh, 


in the diſtribution of its parts, and ſymmetry of its 


whole, is yet fo far from making any oſtentation of | 


method, that it conceals the artiſice as much as poſ- 


' ible ; endeavouring only to expreſs the effect of E 
art, under the appearance of the greateſt eaſe and | 
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| negligence. And even when it aſſumes the cenſur- Se. 2. 
ing or reproving part, it does it in the moſt con. 


ceal d and gentle way. 
Tut authors indeed of our age are as little cap - 
able of receiving, as of giving advice, in ſuch a way 


as this: ſo little is the general palat form'd, as yet, 


to a taſte of real Sturliciryv. As for the Su- 


 BLIME, tho it be often che ſubjeR of criticiſm ; it 


can never be the manner, or afford the means. 
The way of form aud METHOD, the diduiick or 
preceptive manner, as it has becn uſually practis'd a- 
mong't us, and as our ears have been long accu- 
ſtom'd, his fo little force towards the winning our 
attention, that it is apter to tire us, than the metre. 
of an old ballad. We no ſooner hear the theme 
propounded, the ſubject divided and ſubdivided 
(with #r/t of the firſt, and ſo forth, as order requires) 


but inttantly we begin a ſtrife with nature, who o- 


therwiſe might ſurprize us in the ſoft ferters 
of {leep; to the great diſgrace of the orator, and 
ſcandal of the audience. The only manner left, in 
Which criticiſm can have its juſt force amongſt us, 
is the antient Couicx; of which kind were the 


_ firſt Roman miſcellanys, or ſatirick pieces: a fort 


of original writing of their own, reſin d afterwards 
by the belt genius, and politeſt poet of that nation; 
who, notwithſtanding, owns the manner to have 


been taken from the Greet comedy above-mention'd. 
And if our home · wits wou d refine upon this pat- 


tern, they 3 perhaps meet with conliderable 
cceſs. 


Is effect, we may obſerve, that in our own na- 


din, the well ſucceſsful critici/m, or method of re- 
futation, is that which borders moſt on the manner 


of the earlieſt Greek comedy. The highly-rated 


_ ® burleſque poem, written on the ſubject of our re- 


lgious neee in the laſt age, is a ſuficien 
„ 


„ HUDIBRAS, 
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Part 2. token of this kind. And that juſtly- admir d piece 
off comick wit, given us ſome time after by an 


author of the higheſt quality, has furniſh'd our beſt 
wits in all their controverſys, even in religion and 


politicks, as well as in the affairs of wit and learn- | 


ing, with the moit effectual and entertaining me- 
thod of expoling folly, pedantry, falſe reaſon, and 
ill writing. And without ſome ſuch tolerated manner 
of critici/m as this, how grofly we might have been 
impos d on, and ſhou'd continue to be, for the future, 
by many pieces of dogmatical rhetorick, and pe- 


dantick wit, may ealily be apprehended by thoſe 
who know any thing of the ſtate of letters in our 
nation, or are in the leaſt fitted to judg of the man- 


ner of the common poets, or formal authors of the 
times. | | 
Is what form, or manner ſoever, critici/m may 


appear amongit us, or CxiTicks chuſe to exert 


their talent; it can become none beſides the groſſy 


| ſuperſtitious, or ignorant, to be alarm'd at this ſþi- 


rit. For if it be ill manag'd, and with little wit; 
it will be deſtroy'd by ſomething wittier in the kind: 


lf it be witty it-ſelf, it muſt of neceſſity advance 


. wit. 


AND thus from the conſideration of antient as well 


as modern time, it appears that the cauſe and inte- 
reft of Caxiricxs is the ſame with that of wit, 


learning, and good ſenſe. 


the notes, and ibid. p. 191. | 
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SECT. HL 


HUS we have ſurvey'd the ſtate of authors, Sect. 3. 
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as they are influenc'd from without ; either DV 


by the frowns or favour of the great, or by the ap- 
plauſe or cenſure of the critics. It remains only to 
conſider, how the PEOPLE, or world, in general, 

ſtand affected towards our modern pen- men; and 


what occaſion theſe adventurers may have of com- 


plaint, or boaſt, from their encounter with the Pu- 
BLICK, | 

THERE is nothing more certain, than that a real 
genius, and thorow arti/t, in whatever kind, can 
never, without the greateſt unwillingneſs and ſhame, 
be induc'd to act below his character, and for mere 
intereſt be prevail d with to proſtitute his art or 


ſcience, by performing contrary to its known rules. 
Whoever has heard any thing of the lives of famous 


flatuarys, architects, or painters, will call to mind 
many inſtances of this nature. Or whoever has made 
any acquaintance with the better ſort of mechanicts, 


ſuch as are real lovers of their art, and maſters in it, 
muſt have obſery'd their natural fidelity in this re- 


ſpect. Be they ever ſo idle, diſſolute, or debauch'd ; 
how regardleſs focyer of other rules; they abhor 


any tranſgreſſion in their art, and wou'd chuſe to 
Joſe cuſtomers and ſtarve, rather than by a baſe com- 


pliance with /e woRLD, to act contrary to what 


tdhey call the juſ/tneſs and truth of work. 


„ S1R,” (ſays a poor fellow of this kind to his 
rich cuſtomer) « You are miſtaken in coming to me, 
* for ſuch a piece of workmanſhip. Let who will 


make it for you, as you fancy; I know it to be 


« wrong, Whatever I have made hitherto, has 
«© been true work, And neither for your fake, or 


* any body's elfe, ſhall I put my hand to any other.” = 
_ Tris is virtue! real virtue, and love of truth; 
independent of chinian, and above the worLD. 


Ibis dipolition trarsfer d to the whole of Je, per- 
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Part 2. feds a character, and makes that probity and worth 
Wow which the learned ate often at ſuch a loſs to explain. 


For is there not a wr kmanſ/hip and a truth in ac- 
Tioxs? Or is the workmanſhip of this kind lefs 
| becoming, or leſs worthy our notice; that we ſhou d 
not in this caſe be as ſurly at leaſt as the honeſt ar- 
ti zan, who has no other philo/ophy, than what n- 
ture and his trade have taught him ? | 
Wu one conſiders this zeal and honeſty of in- 
feriour artiſts, one wou'd wonder to ſee thoſe who 
pretend to ſkill and ſcience in a higher kind, have 
Jo little regard to truth, and the perfection of their 
art. One wou'd expect it of our writers, that if 
they had real ability, they ſhou'd draw the word 
to them; and not meanly ſute themſelves to th 
WORLD, in its weak (tate. We may juſtly indeed 
make allowances for the fimplicity of thoſe early 
genius's of our nation, who after ſo many barbarous | 
ages, when letters lay yet in their ruins, made bold |] 
excurſions into a vacant field, to ſeize the poſts of ho- 
nour, and attain the ſtations which were yet =_ 
ſeſs'd by the wits of their own country. But fince | 
the age is now ſo far advanc'd ; learning eſtabliſh'dly |] 


the rules of writing ſtated ; and the truth of artſo | 


well apprehended, and every where confeſs'd and 
own'd : tts ſtrange to ſee our writers as unſhapen 
ſtill and monſtrous in their works, as heretofore, 
There can be nothing more ridiculous than to hear 
our PoETS, in their prefaces, talk of art and ſtruc 
ture; whilſt in their pieces they perform as ill as & 
ver, and with as little regard to thoſe profeſs'd rule 
of art, as the honeſt Bax Ds, their predeceſſors, who 
had never heard of any ſuch rules, or at leaſt had 
never own'd their juſtic: or validity, 
Has the early Poets of GxEEcs thus compli- 
mented their nation, by complying with its firſt re- 
liſh and appetite ; they had not done their country- 
men ſuch ſervice, nor themſelves ſuch honour as we 
find they did, by conformicrg to truth and nature. 
The gcnerous ſpirits who firſt eſſay d the way, had 
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not always the worLD on their fide : but ſoon Sect. 3. 
drew after em the beſt judgments ; and ſoon after- = 


wards the wORLD it-ſelf. They forc'd their way 
into it, and by weight of merit turn'd its judgment 
on their fide. They form'd their audience ; polith'd 


the age; refin'd the publick ear, and fram d it right; 


that in return they might be rightly and laſtingly ap- 
plauded. Nor were they diſappointed in their hope. 
The applauſe ſoon came, and was laſting ; for it 
was ſound. They have juſtice done them at this 


day. They have ſurviv d their nation; and live, 
tho in a dead language. The more the age is en- 

| lighten'd, the more they ſhine. Their fame muſt 
| neceſſarily laſt as long as letters; and poſterity will 


ever own their merit. 


 Ouk modern authors, on the contrary, are turn'd 
and model'd (as themſelves confeſs) by the publick 
reliſh, and current humour of the times. They re- 
gulate themſelves by the irregular fancy of the world ; 
and frankly own they are prepoſterous and abſurd, 
in order to accommodate themſelves to the genius of 
the age. In our days the audience makes the poet; 


and the bookſeller the author : with what profit to 


the publick, or what proſpect of laſting fame and ho- 


nour to the writer, let any one who has judgment 


BuT tho our writers charge their faults thus 


freely on the PuBLIiCk; it will, I doubt, appear 
from many inſtances, that this practice is mere im- 
poſture : thoſe abſurditys, which they are the 
apteſt to commit, are far from being delightful or 


entertaining, We are glad to take up with what 
our language can afford us; and by a ſort of emula-_ 


tion with other nations, are forc'd to cry up ſuch 


writers of our own, as may beſt ſerve us for compari- 
ſon. But when we are out of this ſpirit, it muſt be 
own'd, we are not apt to diſcover any great fondneſs 
or admiration of our authors. Nor have we any, 


whom by mutual conſent we make to be our fandard. 


We go to plays, as to other /zws; and frequent 
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| Part 2. the theater, as the booth. We read epicks and dra. 


WY matichs, as we do ſatires and lamporns. For we 


muſt of neceſſity know what wit as well as what ſcax. 
dal is ſtirring. Read we muſt ; let writers be ever 
ſo indifferent, And this perhaps may be ſome oc. 
caſion of the lazineſs and negligence of our authors; 
who obſerving this need, which our curioſity brings 
on us, and making an exact calculation in the way | 
of trade, to know juſtly the quality and quantity of | 
the publick demand, feed us thus from hand to 
mouth; reſolving not to over · ſtock the market, or 


be at the pains of more correctneſs or wit than is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to carry on the traffick. , 
Our SAT1R therefore is ſcurrilous, buffooning, and 
without morals or inſtruction; which is the majeſty 


and life of this kind of writing. Our Excomiwn | 


or PANEGYRICK is as fulſom and diſpleaſing; by its 
proſtitute and abandon d manner of praiſe. The 
worthy perſons who are the ſubjects of it, may well 
be eſteem'd ſufferers by the manner. And the pu- 


blick, whether it will or no, is forc'd to make un- 


toward reflections, when led to it by ſuch ſatirizing 


panegyricks. For in reality the nerve and finew of | 


modern panegyrict lies in a dull kind of ſatir; which 
the author, tis true, intends ſhou'd turn to the ad- 


vantage of his ſubject; but which, if I miſtake not, 
will appear to have a very contrary effect. 


THe uſual method, which our authors take, when 
they wou'd commend either a brother-author, a wit, 
a hero, a pbileſapher, or a flateſman, is to look a- 
broad, to find within the narrow compaſs of their 


learning, ſome eminent names of perſons, who an- 


ſwer d to theſe characters in a former time. Theſe 


they are ſure to laſh, as they imagine, with ſome Eg 
oy ſtroke of /atir. And when they have itripp'd | 
theſe 


reverend perſonages of all their ſhare of merit, 
they think to clothe their hero with the ſpoils. Such 


is the ſterility of theſe encomiaſts! They know not 
| how to praiſe, but by detraction. If a fair-one is to 


de celebrated, HELEN mult in compariſon be de 
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form'd; VExNVUs her- ſelf degraded. That a modern Sect. 3. 


may be honour'd, ſome antient mult be ſacriſic d. 


If a poet is to be extoll' d; down with a Homes or 


DEMOSTHENES, TULLY, Praro. If a general 
of our army ; down with any hero whatever of time 


« Grecians never learnt the art of war !” 
WERE there an art -f writing to be form'd * 
the modern practice; this method we have deſcnb'd 


might perhaps be ſtil'd the rule of diſpatch, or the 
 HERCULEAN lau, by which encomia/ts, with no 
other weapon than their ſingle club, may filence all 


other fame, and place their hero in the vacant 


throne of honour. I wou'd willingly however ad- 


a Pix DAR. If an orator, or philoſopher, down with 


paſt. The Romans knew no diſcipline ! The 


viſe theſe celebrators to be a little more moderate in 


the uſe of this c/ab-method. Not that I pretend to 


alk quarter for the antients. But for the ſake mere- 
ly of thoſe u tnt, whom our panegyriſts under - 


93 take to praiſe, I wou d with em to be a little cautious 
of comparing characters. There is no need to call 


up 2 FUL I cor, or a SC1PIO, an ARISTIDES, or 
a Caro, to ſerve as foils. Theſe were patriots and 
good generals in their time, and did their country 
honeſt ſervice. No offence to any who at preſent do 


the ſame. The Faznricius's, the Amitivs's, 


the Cixcixxarus's (poor men!) may be ſutffer'd : 


to reſt quietly : or if their ghoſts ſhou'd, by this un- 
lucky kind of inchantment, be rais'd in mockery and 


contempt 3 they may perhaps prove troubleſom in 


earneft, and caſt ſuch reflections on our panegyri/ts, 


and their modern patrons, as may be no- way for the 


advantage of either. The well-deſerving antients 


will have always a ſtrong party among the wiſe and 


learned of every age. And the memory of foreign 
worthys, as well as thoſe of our own nation, will 


garded, but that in caſe of violence offer'd them, 


with gratitude be cheriſh'd by the nobler ſpirirs of 
mankind. The intereſt of the dead is not fo diſre- 


Part 2. thro partiality to the living, there are hands ready 
WV prepar'd to make lufficient repriſals. 3 
'Twas in times when flattery grew much in fa= | 

| ſhion, that the title of panegyrick was appropriated | 
to ſuch pieces as contain'd only a profuſe and un- 
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limited praiſe of ſome ſingle perſon. The antient 

| panegyricks were no other than merely ſuch writings, 
as authors of every kind recited at the ſolemn aſſem- 
blys of the people. They were the exerciſes of the 
wits, and men of letters, who as well as the men of 

bodily dexterity bore their part at the Clympick, and 
other national and panegyrick games. 


Tus Balris n nation, tho they have nothing of 


this kind ordain'd or eſtabliſh'd by their laws, are 
yet by nature wonderfully inclin'd to the ſame pane- 
gyrick exerciſes, At their fairs, and during the 
time of publick /e/tivals, they perform their rude 
Chupich, and ſhew an activity, and addreſs, be- 
yond any other modern people whatever. Their 
trials of ſkill, tis true, are wholly of the body, not 

of the brain. Nor is it to be wonder'd at, if being 
left to themſelves, and no way aſſiſted by the laws 
or magiſtrate, their bodily — retain ſo 


of che Barbarian character, or, at leaſt, ſhew their ® +1 


_ © Whoever has a how taſte of the wit cad manner 
of HORACE, if he only compares his epiſlle to AUGUS- 


TVUS (lib. 2.) with the ſecret character of that Prince | 
from SUETONIUS and other authors, will eaſily find | 


what judgment that Poet made of the Roman ta/te, even 
in the perſon of this ſovereign and admir'd Roman Prince ; 
whoſe natural love of amphitheatrical ſpectacles, and other 
entertaioments (little accommodated to the intereſt 
of the Maſes) is there ſufficiently inſinuated. The 
Prince indeed was (as tis ſaid above, p. 149.) oblig'd in 
the higheſt degree to his poetical and witty friends, for 


_ guiding his taſte, and forming his manners; as they real; 


ly did, with good effect, and great advantage to his inte» 
reſt, Witneſs what even that flattering court-hiſtorian, 


DION, relates of the frank treatment which that Prince 
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| | manners to hold more of Roms than Gatzcs. Se. 3. 
| The gladiatorian, and other ſanguinary ſports, 
I which we allow our people, diſcover ſufficiently our 
| national taſte. And the baitings and laughter of fo 
I many ſorts of creatures, tame as well as wild, for 
| diverſion merely, may witneſs the extraordinary in- 
I Clination we have for amphitheatrical ſpectacles. 
I xxow not whether it be from this killing diſ- 
poſition remark'd in us, that our ſatiriſi prove ſuch 
very ſlaughter-men ; and even our parnegyrick au- 
thors, or — delight ſo much in the diſpatch - 
ing method above deſcrib'd : but ſure I am, that our 
+ dramatick poets ſtand violently affected this way; 
and delight to make havock and defirudtion of every 
kind. 
Iiis alledg'd indeed by our ſtage · poets, in excuſe 
bor vile ribaldry and other groſs irregularitys, both 
in the fable and language of their pieces; that their 
ſucceſs, which depends chiefly on the ladys, is 
never ſo fortunate, as when this havock is made on 
I | virtue and good ſenſe, and their pieces are exhibited 


I receiv'd from his friend MAECENAS; who was forc'd to 
I draw him from his bloody tribunal, and murderous de- 
light, with the reproach of Surge vero tandem, carnifex ? 
But HORACE, according to his character and circumſtances, 
was oblig'd to take a finer and more conceal'd manner, 
both with the Prince and favourite. | 
Omne vaſer vitium ridenti FLACCUS amico 
Tags, & —_—_ circum FINES ludit. 


4 | - Perf. Sat. 1. 
| | See Vol. III. p. 170. in the notes. | 
We may add to this note what TACITUS or 


QUINTILIAN remarks on the ſubject of the Roman taſte: 
Jam vero propria & peculiaria bujus urbis vitia pane in utero 

_ matris concipi mihi videntur, hiſtrionalis favor, & gladiato- | 

rum equorumgque ſtudia: quibus occupatus & obſeſſus animus 
qwantulum loci bonis artibus relinquit 2 Dial. de Oratori- 

0 bus, cap. 29. 

LY + Vor. UI. p. 175. 
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Part 2. publickly in this monſtrous form. I know not how 
WV they can anſwer it to the fair ſex, to ſpeak (as they 


pretend) experimentally, and with ſuch nice diſtincti- 
on, of their audience. How far this excuſe may 
ſerve em in relation to common amour and love- 
adventures, I will not take upon me to pronounce, 
But I muſt own, I have often wonder'd to fee our 
fighting plays become ſo much the entertainment 
of that tender ſex. 


THEY who have no help from learning to obſerve | 


the wider periods or revolutions of human kind, the 
alterations which happen in manners, and the flux 


imagine nothing barbarous or ſavage, but what is 
contrary to the manners of their own time. The 
ſame pretended judges, had they flouriſh'd in our 


Br1iTain, at the time when Cz $ar made his firſt 


deſcent, wou'd have condemn'd, as a whimfical cri- 
tick, the man who ſhou'd have made bold to cen» 
fure our deficiency of clothing, and laugh at the blue 
cheeks and party-colour'd ſkins which were then in 
| Faſhion with our anceſtors. Such muſt of neceſſity be 
the judgment of thoſe who are only critict by fa- 
ion. But to a juſt naturalift or humaniſs, who 
knows the creature Man, and judges of his growth 
and improvement in ſociety, it appears evidently that 


| we Britiſh men were as barbarous and unciviliz'd in 


reſpect of the Romans under a C SAR, as the No- 
mans themſelves were in reſpect of the Grecians, 
when they invaded that nation under a Muuuius. 
Tux noble wits of a court education, who can go 
no further back into antiquity than their pedigree 
will carry em, are able however to call to mind the 
different ſtate of manners in ſome few reigns paſt, 
when chivalry was in ſuch repute, The ladys were 


then ſpectators not only of feign'd combats and mar- 


tial exerciſes, but of real duels and bloody feats of 


Vor. III. 176. 


and reflux of politeneſs, wit, and art; are apt at e- 
very turn to make the preſent age their ſtandard, and 
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arms. They ſat as umpires and judges of the dough- Sect. 3. | 
ty frays. Theſe were the ſaint · protectrices, to 


| whom the champions chiefly paid their vows, and to 


whom they recommended themſelves by theſe galante 
quarrels, and elegant deciſions of right and juſtice, 


Nor is this ſpirit fo intirely loſt amongſt us, but that 


even at this hour the fair ſex inſpire us (til with the 
fancy of like gallantrys. They are the chief ſub- 
ject of many ſuch civil turmoils, and remain ſtili the 


ſecret influencing conſtellation by which we are en- 


gag'd to give and aſk that ſatigſaction, which is pe- 
culiar to the fine gentleman of the age. For thus a 


certain galante of our court expreſs d the cafe very 


naturally, when being aſk'd by his friends, why one 


of his eſtabliſh'd character for courage and good ſenſe, 


wou'd anſwer the challenge of a coxcomb ; he con- 
ſeſs d, That for his own ſex, he cou'd ſafely truſt 


their judgment: but how ſhou'd he appear at 
„ night before the maids of honour ?” 


SUCH is the different genius of nations; and of 
the ſame nation in different times and ſeaſons. For 
ſo among the antients, ſome have been known ten- 


der of the * ſex to ſuch a degree, as not to ſuffer 


„ Contra ea, pleraque noſtris moribus ſunt decora, 


| : MW quae apud illos turpia putantur. Quem enim ROVA- 
* NORUM pudet uxorem ducere in convivium? Aut cu- 


jus materfamilias non primum locum tenet acdium, at- 


que in celebritate verſatur ? quod multo fit aliter in 


» GRACIA. Nam neque in convivium adhibetur, niſi 
« propinquorum, neque fedet, niſi in interiore parte acdi- 
* um, quae gynacconitis appellatur : quo nemo accedit, 
* niſi propinqua cognatione conjunctus.T CORN. NEP, 
in Pracfat. See alſo ELIAN, cap. 1. lib. 10. and the 


de in PAUSANIAS, lib. 5. cap. 6. and the ſtory of 
| ALIAN beiter related, as to the circumſtances. ** Hine 
de ſaxo foeminas dejicere lex jubet, quae ad Olympicos 
ludos penetraſſe deprehenſae fuerint, vel quae omnino 


* Alphacum tranſmiſeriot, quibus eſt eis interdictum die- 
bus: non tamen deprchenſam eſſe ullam perhibent prac- 
Vor. I, R b 
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Part 2. em to expoſe their modeſty, by the view of maſeu. 
ne games, or theatrical repreſentations of any kind 
| whatever. Others, on the contrary, have introduc'd 
'em into their amphitheatres, and made em ſharem 

in the cruelleſt ſpectacles. 

Bur let our authors or poets complain ever ſo 
much of the genius of our people, 'tis evident, we 
are not altogether ſo barbarous or Gothick as they 
pretend, We are naturally no ill foil ; and hare 
muſical parts which might be cukivated with great 
advantage, if theſe gentlemen wou'd uſe the art of 
malters in their compoſition. They have power to 
work upon our better inclinations, and may know 
by certain tokens, that their audience is diſpos'd to 
receive nobler ſubjedts, and taſte a better manner, 
than that which, through indulgence to them/elver | 
more than to the wwor/d, they are generally plegs'd 
to make their choice. 

B sI DES ſome laudable attempts which have been 
made with tolerable ſucceſs, of late years, towards a 
manner of writing, both in the heroick and fami- 
iar (tile ; we have older proofs of a right difpoſitien 
in our people towards the moral and inſtructive way, 
Our * old dramatick Poet may witneſs for our good | 
ear and manly reliſh. Notwithſtanding his natural |} 
rudeneſs, his unpoliſh'd ſtile, his antiquated phraſe . 
and wit, his want of method and coherence, and hi 
deficiency in almoſt all the graces and ornaments of | 
this kind of writing; yet by the juſtneſs of his Mo- 


ter unam Callipatiram, quam alii Pherenicem nominant. | | 
Haec viro mortuo cum virili ornatu exercitationum ſe | 

wagiſtrum- ſimulans, Piſidorum filium in certamen de- 
„ duxit; jamque co vincente ſepimentum id quo magiſtros 

% (ecluſos habent, tranſiluit veſte amiſſa. Inde foeminam 
* agnitam, omni crimine liberarunt. Datum hoe ex je- 
dicum acquitate, patris, fratrum, & filii gloriae; qu 
omues ex Oly mpicis ludis victores abierant. Ex &@ | 
lege ſancitum, ut nudati adeſſent ludis ipſis etiam mt , 
ei * SHAKESPEAR. ; 
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AL, the aptneſs of many of his deſcriptions, and Sect. 3. 
the plain and natural turn of ſeveral of his charactert, Sad 
he pleaſes his audience, and often gains their ear ; 
2 a fingle« bribe from luxury or vice. That 
piece of his, which appears to have moſt affected 
| Engliſh hearts, and has perhaps been oſteneſt ated 
of any which have come upon our ſtage, is almoſt one 
continu d moral : a ſeries of deep reflections, drawn 
from one mouth, upon the ſubject of ane ſingle acci- 
dent and calamity, naturally fitted to move horrour 
and compathon. It may be properly ſaid of this play, 
if I miltake not, that it has only owt der or 
principal part. It contains no adoration or flattery 
of the ſex : no ranting at the Gods: no blultring he- 
roiſiu: nor any thiag of that curious mixture of /e 
fierce and tender, which makes the hinge of modern 
tragedy, and nicely vatics it between the points of 
love and honour, 
rox the whole: ſince in the two great poetick 
ſtations, the epick and dramatick, we may obſerve 
the moral genius ſo naturally prevalent : ſince our 
+ molt approv'd heroick poem has neither the ſoftneſs 
of language, nor the faſhionable turn of wit; but 
merely ſolid thought, ſtrong reaſoning, noble paſſion, 
and a continu'd thred of moral doctrine, piety, and 
virtue to recommend it; we may jultly infer, that it 
is not ſo much the publick ear, as the i hand and 
vitious manner of our poets, which nceds redreſs. 
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| AND thus, at laſt, we are return'd to our old 
| article of apvics; ; that main preliminary of /z1/- 
 ftudy and inward converſe, which we have found fo 
much wanting in the authors of our time. They 
ſhou d add the wiſdom of the heart to the taſk and 
exerciſe of the brain, in order to bring proportion 
and beauty into their works. That their compoſition 
and vein of writing may be natural and free, they 
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Part 2. ſhou'd ſettle matters, in the firſt place, with en- 
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—ſelvet. And having gain d a maſtery here ; they may 


ealily, with the help of their genius, and a right uſe 
of art, command their audience, and eſtabliſh a goed 
taſte, 


conſider d their other ſubjects of excuſe. We have 


acquitted the GREAT MEN, their preſumptive pa- 


trons ; whom we have left to their own diſcretion, 
Me bare prov'd the cRITIc Ks not only an inoffen- 
five, but highly uſeful race. And for the AuDIENcr, 


we have found) it not fo bad as might perhaps at firlt 


be appreheuded. 
Ur remains that we paſs fentence on our authors; 
atter baving precluded em their laft refnge. Nor do 


we condemn em on their want of it or fancy ; ; but 


ot judement and correttneſs ; which can only be at- 
twin'd by thorow diligence, Audy, and impartial cen- 
ſure if themfelver. "is * MANNERS Which is want- 


ing. *Tis a due ſentiment of MoRALs, which alone 
can make us knowing in order and proportion; and 


give us the juſt tone and meaſure of human paſſion. 
So much /e Poet mult neceffarily — of the 
Philaſapber, as to be maſter of the common ToriCxy 
of morality. He muſt at lealt be ſpeciouſly honeſt, 
and in all appearance a friend to virtue, thro-out his 


poem. The goed and wiſe will abate him nothing 
in this kind. And the people, tho corrupt, are, in | 


the main, beſt ſatisfy d with this conduct. 


ee Locis, morataue recte 
Fabula, nullius veneris, ſine pondere & arte, 
Jalilius oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 
Dream verſus inepes rerum, nug. egue canoree. 
Hor. de Arte Poet. 


| Supra, p. 147. & infra, p. 227, 2358, 236, nas. | 
che notes. And Vol. III. p. 163, 169, 186, 192. 


'Tis on themſelret, that all depends. We have 
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3 PARTE W 
SECT. 1. 


| 9 Is eſteem'd the higheſt compliment which SeR. 1. 
| can be paid a writer, on the occaſion of 
I ſome new work he has made publick, to 
tell him, That he has undoubtedly ſurpaſt d ime 
BY. SELF.” And indeed when one obſerves how well 
| this compliment is receiv'd ; one wou'd imagine it 
to contain ſome wonderful hyperbole of praiſe. For 
according to the (train of modern politeneſs ; tis not 
an ordinary violation of truth, which can afford a 
tribute ſufficient to anſwer any common degree of 
merit. Now tis well known that the gentlemen. 
whoſe merit lies towards author/hip, are unwilling 
| to make the leaſt abatement on the foot of this ce- 
| remonial. One wou'd wonder therefore to find em 
ſo intirely ſatisfy'd with a form of praiſe, which in 
plain ſenſe amounts to no more than a bare affirma- 
tive, * That they have in ſome manner differ d from 
„ themſelves, and are become ſomewhat wor/e or 
« better, than their common rate. For if the vileſt 
writer grows vier that ordinary, or exceeds his na- 
| tural pitch on either ſide, he is juſtly ſaid to exceed, 
|... Or gs beyond bimjelf. | : = 
We find in the ſame manner, that there is no ex- 
| preſhon more generally us'd in a way of compliment 
| to great men and princes, than that plain one, which 
z fo often verify d, and may be ſafely pronounc'd 
| for truth, on molt occaſions ; ** That they have act- 
ed like themſelves, and ſutably to their own ge- 
| © nius and character.“ The compliment, it muſt 
de ewn'd, ſounds well. No one ſuſpects ii. For 
- | What perſon is there who in his imagination joins not 
R 3 | 
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better SELF, and of the cult or homage which is due | 
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fomething worthy and deſerving with his true and 
native SELF, as oft as he is refer d to it, and made 
to conſider, II bei,? Such is the zatural affec- 
tion of all mankind towards moral beauty and per. 
fection, that they never fail in making this preſump- 
tion in behalf of themſelves : ** That by nature 
** bave ſomething eſtimable and worthy in reſpe& of 
others of their kind; and that their genuine, true, 
* and natural SELF, is, as it ought to be, of real 
* ralue in ſociety, and juſtly honourable for the 
«++ ſake of its merit, and good qualitys.” They con- 
clude therefore they have height of praiſe allotted 
em, when they are aſſur d by any-one, that ö 
have done nothing belru themſelves, or that in ſome 
particular action, they have exceeded the ordinary 
tenor of their character. 8 | 
Tuus is every-one convinc'd of the reality of + 


to it. The misfortune is, we are ſeldom taught to 


Heli than that which is commonly ſuppos'd the baſs 


comprehend this , by placing it in a diſtinct view 
from its repreſentative or counterfeit, In our 


religion, which for the greateſt part is adapted to the 


very meaneſt capacitys, tis not to be expected that a 
fpeculation of this kind ſhou'd be openly advane'd. 
"Tis enough that we have hints given us of a nobler 


and foundation of our actions. Self-intereſs is there 


taken, as it is vulgarly conceiv'd. Tho on the o- 
ther ſide there re, in the molt “ facred charactem, 
examples given us of the higheſt contempt of all ſuch 
intereſted views, of a willingneſs to ſuffer without 


recompence for the ſake of others, and of a deſire | 


to part even wich 1% and being it-ſelf, on account 


of what is generous and worthy, But in the fame 


manner as the celeſtial phenomena are in the ſacred 


volumes generally treated according to common i 


* Exod. ch. xxxii. ver. 31, 33, Cc. and Rom, ch. u. 
G Cc. | | | 
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„ and the then current ſyſtem of aſtronomy Se. 1. 
and a {ſcience ; ſo the moral appearances are in — 
many places preſerv'd without alteration, according 
to vulgar prejudice, and the general canception of 
intereſt and elf good. Our real and genuine SELF 
is ſomenmes — that amibitiaus one Which is 

| fond of power and glory, ſometimes that chi/di/Þ one 

uhich is taken with vain ſhew, and is to be invited 

to obedience by promiſe of finer habitations, preci- 

ous ſtones and metals, ſhining garments, crowns, and 
other fuch dazling beautys, by which another earth, 
or material city, is rep 

IT muſt be own'd, that even at that time, wh 

| a greater and purer light diſclos d it-felf in the cho- 

ſen nation; their natural * gloomineſs appear'd (till, 

by the great difficulty they had ts know themſelves, 
or learn their real zxteref, after fuch long tutorage 
and inſtruction from above. The ſunplicity of that 
people mult certainly have been very great; when 
de beſt doctrine cou d not go dawn without 2 treat, 
and the belt diſciples had their heads fo running up- 
on their /caves, that they were apt ta conltrue every 
divine faying in a + belly ſenſe, and thought nothing 
more ſelf· conſtituent than that inferiour receptacle. 
Their taſte in morals cou'd not fail of being ſutable 

do this extraordinary eſtimation of them/c/ver. No 

wonder if the better and zobler sur was left as a 

j myltery to a people, who of all human kind were 

the molt grofly ſelſb, crooked and perverſe. So that 
it mult neceſſarily be confeſs d, in honour of their 

divine legiſlators, patriots, and inſtructors, that they 
exceeded all others in goodneſs and generoſity ; ſince 
they cou'd fo truly love their nation and brethren, 

| ſuch as they were; and cou'd have fo generous and 

| difintereſted regards for thoſe who were in them- 

ſelves fo fordidly intereſted and * 
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"EDU whatever may be the proper effect or ope- 
ration of religion, tis the known province of philo- 


ſophy to teach us our- ſelves, keep us the 2 ame 


perſons, and ſo regulate our governing fancys, paſ- 


ſions, and humours, as to make us comprehenſible to 


our - ſelves, and knowable by other features than 
thoſe of a bare countenance. For tis not certainly 
by virtue of our face merely, that we are our-ſelves. 
Tis not WE who change, when our complexion or 
ſhape changes. But there is that, which when it is 


| — metamorphos d and converted, WE are in 


reality transform d and loſt. 


SHOU'D an intimate friend of ours, as had en- 


dur'd many ſickneſſes, and run many ill adventures 
while he travel'd thro the remoteſt parts of the eaſt, 
and hotteſt countrys of the — return to us ſo 


alter'd in his whole outward figure, that till we had | 
for a time convers'd with him, we cou'd not know | 
him again to be the ſame perſon ; the matter wou'd 


not ſeem ſo very ſtrange, nor wou'd our concern on 


this account be very great. But ſhou'd a kke face 


and figure of a friend return to us with thoughts and 


humours of a ſtrange and foreign turn, with paſh- 


ons, affections, and opinions wholly different from 


anything we had formerly known; we ſhou d ſay 


in carnel and with the greateſt amazement and con- 


cern, that this was another creature, and not the” 


Friend whom we once knew familiarly. Nor ſhou'd 


we in reality attempt any renewal of acquaintance or 


_ correſpondence with ſuch a perſon, though perhaps 
be might preſerve in his memory the faint marks or 
| tokens of former tranſactions which had paſs 'd be- 


tween _ 
WHEN a revolution of this kind, tho 1 total, 


happens at any time in a character; when the — 
on or humour of a known perſon changes remarkably 


from what it once was; tis to philoſophy we then 
appeal. Tis either the want or weakneſs of this 


principle, which is charg d on the delinquent. And 
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on this bottom it is, that we often challenge our- Secl. 1. 
ſelves, when we find ſuch variation in our manners; 
and obſerve that it is not always the fame ſelf, nor 
the ſame intereſt we have in view; but often a direct 
contrary-one, which we ſerve {ill with the ſame paſ- 
fion and ardour. When from a noted liberality we 
| change perhaps to as remarkable a parſimony ; when 
| from indolence and love of reſt we plunge into buſi- | 
| neſs; or from a buly and ſevere character, abhor- 
| rent from the tender converſe of the fair ſex, we 
turn on a ſudden to a contrary paſſion, and become 
|| amorous, or uxorious: we acknowledg the weak- 
neſs; and charging our defect on the general want 
[MM philoſophy, we ſay (ſighing) © That, indeed, we 
none of us truly &now our-ſelves.” And thus we 
recognize the authority and proper object of philoſo- 
| phy; fo far at leaſt, that tho we pretend not to be 
compleat phil-fophers, we confeſs, ** That as we have 
more or leſs of this intelligence or comprehenſion 
« of our-ſelves, we are accordingly more or leſs 
truly MEN, and either more or leſs to be depend- 
0 EY in friendſhip, ſociety, and the commerce 
mn”: - 
THe fruits of this ſcience are indeed the faireſt 
imaginable; and, upon due trial, are found to be as 
well reliſh'd, and of as good favour with mankind. 
But when invited to the . , we turn our 
eyes on that which we ſuppoſe the tree, tis no won- 
der if we flight the gardener hip, and think the 
manner of culture a very contemptible m * 
** Grapes, tis ſaid, are not gather d from 4 ; 
« nor figs from thiſtles.” Now if in the literate 
world there be any choking weed, any thing purely 
thorn or thi/tle, tis in all likelihood that very kind 
of plant which ſtands for * philoſophy in ſome fa- 
mous ſchools. There can be nothing more ridicu- 
lous than to expect that manners or underſtanding 


Luta, p. 334, 325» and Vol. II. p. 120, 121. 
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Part 3. ſhou'd ſprout from ſuch a ſtock. It pretends indeed 
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ſome relation to manners, as being definitive of the 
natures, eſſences, and propertys of ſpirits ; and ſome 


relation to reaſon, as deſcribing the ſhapes and forms 


of certain inſtruments imploy'd in the reaſoning art. 
But had the craftieſt of men, for many ages toge - 
ther, been imploy'd in finding out a method to con- 


found reaſon, and degrade the under/tanding of 


mankind ; they cou'd not perhaps have ſuccceded 


better, than by the eſtabliihment of ſuch a mock 


ference. 


1 nee cant a Rd f ef he bine 
kind, who being upon a high ſpiritual adventure in 
a country where prophetick miſhons are treated 


as no jeſt, was, as he told me, committed a cloſe. 
| priſoner, and kept for ſeveral months, where he ſaw 
no manner of light. In this baniſhment from let- 


ters and diſcourſe, the man very wittily invented an 
amuſement much to his purpoſe, and highly preſer- 


vative both of health and humour. It may be 


thought perhaps, that of all ſeaſons or circumſtances 


here was one the moſt ſutable to our oft · mention 4 
practice of $oLiLOQUY ; eſpecially fince the pri- 


foner was one of thoſe whom in this age we uſually 


2 maſter in the occult ſciences. But as to moral 
— or any thing relating to /e/f-converſe, he 
was 4 mere novice. To work therefore he went, 
after a different method. He tun'd his natural pipes 
not after the manner of a muſician, to practiſe what 
was melodious and agreeable in ſounds, but to fa. 
ſhion and form all ſorts of articulate voices the malt 


diſtinctiy that was pothble. This he perform d 


ſtrenuouſly exalting his voice, and eſſaying it in 
the ſeveral diſpoſitions and conſigurations of his 
throat and mouth. And thus bellowing, roaring, 


ſnarling, and otherwiſe variouſly exerting his organs 


of ſound, he endeavour'd to diſcover what letters of 
the alphabet cou d beſt debgn each ſpecies, or what 


call phil»Pphers, a ſueceſſor of PaRaceLsvus, and | 
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de letters were to be invented, and mark the undiſ- Sec. f. 
cover d modifications, He found, for inſtance, the Gro 
letter A to be a molt genuine character, an original 
and pure vowel, and juſtly plac'd as principal in the 
front of the alphabetick order. For having duly | 
extended his under jaw, to its utmoſt diſtance from 
the upper ; and by a proper inſertion of tus fiogers 
provided againſt the contraction of either corner of 
his mouth, he experimentally diſcover'd it impoſſible 
for human tongue under theſe circumſtances to emit 
any other modification of ſound than that which was 
deſcrib'd by this primitive character. The vowel 9 
was form'd by an orbicular diſpoſition of the mouth; 
as was aptly delineated in the character it-ſelf. The 
vowel U by a paralle] protruſion of the lips. The 
| other vowels and conſonants by other various colliſi- 
ons of the mouth, and operations of the active tongue 
upon the paſſive gum or palat. The reſult of this 
d ſpeculation and long exerciſe of our priſo- 
ner, was a philoſophical treatiſe, which he com- 
d when he was ſet at liberty. He efteem'd him- 
Tir the andy maker of cakes and language on the ac- 
count of this his radical ſcience, and fundamental 
tnowledg of ſounds. But whoever had taken him 
to improve their voice, or teach em an agreeable 
or juſt manner of accent or delivery, wou'd, 1 
believe, have found themſelves contederably delud- 
ed. 
'Trs not that I wou'd condemn as uſeleſs this 
ſpeculative ſcience of articulation. It has its place, 
no doubt, among the other ſciences, and may ſerve 
to grammar, as grammar ſerves to rhetorich, and 
to other arts of ſpeech and writing. The ſolidity 
of mathematicks, and its advantage to mankind, is 
| prov'd by many effects in thoſe beneficial arts and 
ſciences which depend on it: tho aſtrologers, horo- 
aper, and other ſuch, are pleas'd to honour them- 
ſelves with the title of mathematicians. As for 
 meetaphy/icks, and that which in the ſchools is taught 
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Part 3. for logick or for ethicks ; 1 ſhall willingly allow it to 
AV paſs for philoſophy, when by any real effects it is 


prov'd capable to refine our ſpirits, improve our un- 
derſtandings, or mend our manners. But if the de- 
fining material and immaterial ſubſtances, and di- 
ſtinguiſhing their propertys and modes, is recommend- 
ed to us, as the right manner of proceeding in the 
_ diſcovery of our own natures, I ſhall be apt to ſu. 
ſpe& ſuch a ſtudy as the more deluſive and infatuat- 
ing, on account of its magnificent pretenſion. 


Tus ſtudy of triangles and circles interferes not 


with the ſtudy of mindt. Nor does the ſtudent in 
the mean while ſuppoſe himſelf advancing in wiſdom, 
or the knowledg of himſelf or mankind. All he de- 
fires, is to keep his head ſound, as it was before. 


And well, he thinks indeed, he has come off, if by 


good fortune there be no crack made in it. As for 
other ability or improvement in the knowledg of hu- 
man nature or the world ; he refers himſelf to other 
ſtudys and practice. Such is the mathematician's 
modeſty and good ſenſe. But for the philoſopher, 
who pretends to be wholly taken up in conſidering 
his higher facultys, and examining the powers and 
inciples of his underſtanding ; if in reality his phi- 


| beſide the mark, and reaches nothing we can truly call 


our intereſt or concern ; it muſt be ſomewhat worſe 


than mere ignorance or idiotiſm. The moſt ingenious 
way of becoming fooliſh, is by a Hiſfem. And the 
ſureſt method to prevent good ſenſe, is to ſet up 
ſomething in the room of it. The liker any thing 
zs to wiſdom, if it be not plainly the thing it-ſelf, 
the more directly it becomes ite oppoſete. 

OxE wou'd expect it of theſe phy/iologifts and 
ſearchers of modes and ſubſtances, that being ſo ex- 


alted in their underſtandings, and inrich'd with ſci- 


ence above other men, they ſhou'd be as much above 
*em in their paſſions and ſentiments. The conſci- 


ouſucſs of being admitted into the ſecret receſſes x 
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hy be foreign to the matter profeſs'd; if it goes 
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diſtinguiſh em from the ordinary race of mortals. 
But if their 


knowledg, and introduce impertinence and con- 
ceit with the beſt countenance of authority. 

'T1s hardly poſſible for a ſtudent, but more e- 
ſpecially an author, who his dealt in ideas, and 
treated formally of the paſſions, in a way of natural 
philoſophy, not to imagine himſelf more wiſe on this 


of mankind. But that he is miſtaken 


done being found more impotent in themſelves, of 


leſs command over their paſſions, leſs free from ſu- 


perſtition and vain fears, or leſs ſafe from common 
unpoſture and deluſion, than the noted head-picces 
of this ſtamp. Nor is this a wonder. The — 


matter in a more diverting way; by confronting this 


friendſhip, and good correſpondence with our- 


Ox this account, it may not be to my reader's 

| diſadvantage, if forgetting him for a while, I apply 
chiefly to my-/elf; and, as occaſion offers, aſſume 
chat /elſ-conver ſant practice, which I have pretend- 


dd to diſcloſe. *Tis hop'd therefore, he will not e- 


knowledg of the machine of 
this world, and of their own frame, is able to pro- 
duce nothing beneficial either to the one or to the 
15 other; I know not to what purpoſe ſuch a philoſo- 
= phy can ſerve, except only to ſhut the door againſt 


| account, and more knowing in his own character, 
and the genius 
in his calculation, experience generally convinces us: 


lation in a manner beſpeaks the practice. There 
needs no formal deduction to make this evident. A 

ſmall help from our familiar method of Hi“ 

may ſerve turn: and we may perhaps decide this 


ſiuper· ſpeculative philoſophy with a more practi · 
Al ſort, which relates chiefly to our acquaintance, 
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| a human heart, ſhou'd, one wou'd think, create in Se. 1. 
| theſe gentlemen a ſort of magnanimity, which might 


ſteem it as ill-breeding, if 1 loſe the uſual regard to 


his preſence. And thou'd 1 fall inſenſibly into one 


of the paroxyſms deſcrib'd ; and as in a ſort of 
| 8 MTN 


Vor. 1. 
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Part 3. phrenzy, enter iato high expoſtulation with my · ſelf; 
he will not ſurely be offended with the free lan 


gua 
or even with the reproaches he hears from a - 
who only makes bold with whom he may. 


IF A paſſenger ſhou'd turn by chance into a 


watchmaker's ſhop, and thinking to inform himſelf | 


concerning watches, ſhould inquire, of what metal, 
cr what matter, each part was compos'd; what 
gave the colours, or what made the ſounds ; withe 
out examining what the real uſe was of ſuch an in- 
ſtrument; or by Hat movements its end was beſt 
attain'd, and its perfection acquir'd : tis plain that 
ſuch an examiner as this, wou'd come ſhort of 


underſtanding in the real nature of the inſtrument, 


Shou'd a philoſopher, after the ſame manner, em- 
ploy himſelf in the ſtudy of human nature, diſcover 
only, what effects each paſhon wrought upon the 
body; what change of aſpect or feature they pro- 
duc'd; and in what different manner they affected 


che limbs and muſcles; this might poſſibly qualify | 


him to give advice to an anatomiſt or a limner, 


but not to mankind or to himſelf : ſince according o 


this ſurrey he conſider'd not the real operation or 
energy of his ſubject, nor contemplated the "an, 
as real MAN, and as a human agent; 7 but as a aua 
or common machine. 

« THe paſſion of fear (as a“ modern — 
informs mc) determines the ſpirits to the muſcles 
of the knees, which are initantly ready to per- 


form their motion; by taking up the legs wih 


incomparable celerity, in order to remove the 
* body out of harm's way.” —— Excellent me- 
chaniſm ! But whether the knocking together of 


the knees be. any more the cowardly ſymptom of F 
flight, than the chatte ring of the teeth is the ftout | 


| paſiions. 
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| ſymptom of reſiſtance, I ſhall not take upon me to Set. 1. 
determine. In this whole ſubject of inquiry I ſhall Cru 
| kind nothing of the leaſt /e{/-concernment. And 1 

may depend upon it, that by the molt refin'd ſpecula- 

tion of this kind, I ſhall neither learn to diminiſh my 

fears, or raiſe my courage. This, however, I may 

be aſſur'd of, that tis the nature of fear, as well as 

of other paſſions, to have its increaſe and decreaſe, 

as it is fed by opinion, and influenc'd by cuſtom and 
practice. 

Ts $8 paſſions, according as they have the a- 
ſcendency in me, and differ in proportion with ane 
another, affect my character, and make nie dittereat 
with reſpect to r elf and others. I mult, there- 
fore, of neceſſity find redreſs and improvement in 
this caſe, by rellecling juſtly on the manner of my 
own 7::442n, as guided by affedtizns which depend 
| fo much on apprehenſion and conccit. By examin- 

ing the various turns, intlexions, 3 and 
in ward revolutions of ihe pa/ſious, I muſt undoubted- 
ly come the better to underitand a human brenſt, 
and judg the better both of others and m-/cf. 
'Tis irapoſhble to make the leuſt advancement in 
ſuch a {tudy, without acquiring ſome advantage, fiom 
| the regulation and government of thoſe pathons, d 
which the conduct of a life depends. 5 
For inſtance, if svytEisririon be the ſort of 
fcar which moſt oppreſes ; 'tis not very material to 
inquire, on this occalion, to what parts or diltricts 
the blood or ſpirits are immediately derach'd, or 
where they are to rendevouz., For this no more 
unports me to unde rſtand, than it depends on me to 
regulate or change. But when the grounds of this 

ſuperſtitious fear are conlider'd to be from , 
and the ſubjects of it come to be thorowly fearch'd 
and examin d; the paſſion it ſelf mult neceſtartly di- 
miniſh, as I diſcover more and more the mos 

which belongs to it, 

Is the lame manner, if vaxtTyY be from 9pintis7, 
S 8 
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Part 3. and I conſider how vanity is conceiv'd, from whay 
WV imaginary advantages, and inconſiderable grounds; 


if 1 view it in its exceſſive height, as well as in its 
contrary depreſſion; tis impoſſible I ſhou'd not in 
ſome meaſure be reliev d of this diſtemper. | 


Landis amore tumes ? Sunt certa piacula — 


Sunt verba & veces quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Pef/is, & magnum morbi deponere partem. 


THz ſame muit happen in teſpect of anger, am- ; 


bitizn, love, defire, and the other paſhons from 
wheace I frame the different notion I have of inte- 
reſt. For as theſe pathons veer, my intereſt veers, 
my ftecrage varys ; and I make alternately, now 


this, now that, to be my courſe and harbour. The 


man in anger, has a different happineſs from the 
man in love. And the man lately become covetous, 
hes «a different notion of /atisfattion from what he 
hi: before, when he was liberal, Even the man 
in humour, has another thought of intereft and 44. 
:4 tage than the man out of humour, or in the leaſt 
diiturb'd. The examination, therefore, of my hu- 
msurs, and the + Inquiry after my paſſions, mult 
neceſſarily draw along with it the ſearch and ſcrutiny 


of my opinions, and the fincere conſideration of my 


[cope and end. And thus the ſtudy of human affec+ 


lion cannot fail of leading me towards the knowledg 


of hun nature, and of MY-SELF. | 


Luis is the philoſophy, which, by nature, has 
the pre-eminence above all other ſcience, or know- 


ledg. Nor can this ſurely be of the fort call'd 


t vain or deceitful : ſince it is the only means by 


which 1 can diſcover vanity and deccit. This is not 


of that kind which depends on genealogys or fra · 0 | 
ditions, and | minifters queſtions and vain janglings. | 


* Hor. Epiſt. e e 5 
I See INQUIRY, viz. Treatiſe IV. of theſe volumes. 
4 Col. ch. ii. ver. 8. Tit. ch. iii. ver. 9. 1 Tim. 
ch. i. ver. 4, & 6. and ch. vi. ver. 20. 
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It has not its name, as other philoſophys, from the Sect. 1. 
mere ſubtlety and nicety of the ſpeculation; but, CV 


by way of excellence, from its being ſuperior to all 
other ſpeculations; from its preſiding over all other 
ſciences and occupations ; teaching the meaſure of 
each, and afligning the juſt value of every thing in 


life, By this ſcience religion it- ſelf is judg'd, Hpi- 


rits are ſearch'd, prophecys prov'd, miracles diſtin- 
guith'd : the ſole meaſure and ſtandard being taken 
from moral rectitude, aud from the diſcernment of 
what is ſound and juſt in the affections. For if the 
* tree is known only by its fruits ; my firſt endea- 
your mult be to diſtinguith the true taſte of /ruzts, 
refine my palat, and eſtabliſh a juſt reliſh in the kind. 
So that to bid me judg authority by morals, whilſt 
the rule of morals is ſuppos'd F dependent on mere 
authority and. vi//; is the ſame in reality as to bid 
me ſee with my eyes ſhut, meaſure without a ſtan- 
dard, and count without arithmetick. 

AxD thus eHiLOSOPHY, Which judges both of 
her-ſelf, and of every thing belides ; diſcovers her 


own province, and chief command; teaches me to 


diſtinguiſh between her perſon and her likeneſs ; and 
ſhews me her immediate and real ſelf, by that ſolg 
privilege of teaching me 1% know my-ſelf, and what 


 belougs to me. She gives to every inferiour ſcience 


Its jult rank; leave ſome to meaſure ſounds ; others 
to ſcan Hllablen; other to weigh vacuums, and de- 
line /paces, and extcr1/i2ns; but reſerves to her - ſelf 
her due authority, and majeſty ; keeps her (tare, 


 _ and aatient title, of / 7t.e dax, virtutis indagatrix, 


and the reſt of thoſe juſt appellations which of old 


bclonged to her; when ſhe mericed to be apoſtro- 


Fhiz d, as ſhe was, by the Orator: Tu iuven- 


* Luke ch. vi. ver. 42, 44. and Mat. ch. vii. ver. 16. 
See Vol. II. 2 175, 217. 0 i 
-.. 7 Sepra, pag. 2 

Cicero: Tl, Puget. lib. 5. 
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Part 3. trix legum, tu magiſira morum & diſcipline, 
AA autem unus dies bene & ex preceptiv 


« fut actus Ne immortalitati anteponendu :. 


Excellent miltreſs ! but eaſy to be miſtaken! whilſt 
ſo many handmaids wear as illuſtrious apparel ; and 
ſome are made to outſhine her far, in dreſs, and or- 


nament. 


Is reality; how ſpecious a ſtudy, how ſolemn an 


amuſement is rais d from what we call p4:/2/ophical 


 /peculations ! — the formation of ideas ! — compnſi- 


tions, compariſons, agreement and diſagreement ! — 
What can have a better appearance, or bid fairer 


for genuine and true PHILOSOPHY ? Come 


on then. Let me philoſophize in this manner; if 
this be indeed the way I am to grow wiſe. Let me 
examine my ideas of ſpace and ſubſtance : ler me 


look well into matter and its modes ; if this be look- | 
ing into MY-SELF; if this be to improve my an- | 


derflanding, and enlarge my min. For of this l 
may ſoon be ſatisfy'd. Let me obſerve therefore, 
with diligence, what paſſes here; what connexion 
and conſiſtency, what agreement or diſagreement 1 


find within : ** Whether, according to my preſent 


* ideas, that which I approve this hour, I am like 


„to approve as well the next: and in caſe it be o- 

« therwiſe with me; how or after what manner, 1 

* ſhall relieve my-ſelf ; how aſcertain my ideas, 
* and keep my opinion, liking, and eſteem of things, 
«« the ſame.” If this remains unſolv d; if I am {till 
the fame myſtery to my-felf as ever: to what pur - 


poſe is all this 2 and acuteneſs ? Wherefore 


do | admire my philoſopher, or ſtudy ro become 


ſuch a one, my-lelf ? 


To- pax things have ſucceeded well with me: 
eonſequently my ideas are rais d: Tis a fine | 
world! All is glorious! Every thing dehight- | 

ful and entertaiiing | Maukind, converſation, 
* company, ſociety ; what can be more deſirable!“ 


To-nrrow comes dilappointmeats, croſſes, diſgrace, 
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And what follows? * O miſerable mankint! Sect. x. 
« wretched (tate! Who wou'd live out of foli- Gyvww 
« tude? who wou'd write or act for ſuch a world?“ 
' Philoſopher ! where are thy ideas ? where is truth, 
certainty, evidence, fo much talk d of? Tis here ſure- 
ly they are to be maintain d, if any were. 'Tis here 
1 am to preſerve ſome juſt diſtinctiont, and ade- 
1 quate ideas: which if I cannot do a jot the more, 
dy what ſuch a philoſophy can teach me, the philo- 
ſophy is ia this reſpect impoſing, and deluſive. For 
whatever its other virtues are; it relates not to me 
my-ſelf, it concerns not the man, nor any otherwiſe 
affects /he mind than by the conceit of knowledg, and 
the falſe aſſurance rais d from a ſuppos'd improve- 
AGAIN, What are my ideas of the world, 
of pleaſure, richer, fame, life? What judgment 
am I to make of mankind and human affairs? What 
ſentiments am I to frame? What opinions? What 
[ maxims ? If none at all ; why do I concern my- 
ſelf in ſpeculations about my idea,? What is it to 
me, for inſtance, to know what kind of idea I can 
form of ſpace? Divide a ſolid body of whatever 
« dimenſion (ſays a renown'd modern Philoſopher :) 
* and 'twill be impoſſible for the parts to move 
* within the bounds of its ſuperficies ; if there be 
« not left in it “ a void ſpace, as big as the leaſt 
part into which the ſaid body is divided.” —— 
Tuvs the Atomiſt, or Epicurean, pleading for 
a vacuum, The Plenitudinarian, on the other ſide, 
brings his fluid in play, and joins the idea of body. 
and extenſion. * Of this, ſays one, 1 have clear 
ideas. Of this, fays the other, I can be certain. 
* And what, ſay I, if in the whole matter there be 
0 no certainty at all?” For mathematicians are 
divided: and mechanicks proceed as well on one hy- 
potheſis as on the other. My i, I am ſatisfy d, will 
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Part 3. proceed either way alike : for it is concern d on nei- 


« Philoſopher ! Let me hear con- 
0 cerning what is of ſome moment to me. Let me 


„% hear concerning /i/e what the right notion is; 


„ and what I am to ſtand to, upon occaſion : that 
„% may not, when life ſeems retiring, or 1 run 
« it- ſe out to the very dregs, cry Vanity ! con- 
« demn the world, and at the fame time complain, 
© that % is /hort and paſſing” For why fo Hort 


indeed; if not found /wweet ? Why do 1 —— 


both ways? Is vanity, mere vanity, a happineſs ? 
Or can miſery paſs away too ſoon ? 

TH1s is of moment to me to examine. This is 
worth my while. If, on the other fide, I cannot 
find the agreement or diſagreement of my ideas in 
this place; if I can come to nothing certain here; 
what is all the reſt to me? What lignißes it how 
I come by my ideas, or how compound em; which 
are ine, and which complex? If | have a right 


idea of %, now when perhaps I think lightly of 
it, ard reſolve with my-ſelf, That it may eaſily 
be laid down on any honourable occaſion of ſer- 


vice to my friends, or country ;” teach me how 


I may prelerve this idea: or, at leaſt, how I may 
get ſafely rid of it; that it may trouble me no more, 


nor lcad me into ill adventures. Teach me how I 


came by ſuch an opinion of worth and virtue; what 


it is, which at one time raiſes it ſo high, and at an- 


other time reduces it to nothing; how theſe diſturb- 
ances and fluctuations happen; By what innovati- | 
on, what compoſition, what interventin of :ther 


« ide. If this be the ſubjeRt of the philo- 
ſpfical arts; I readily apply to it, and embrace 


the ſtudy. If there be nothing of this in the caſe; 


I have no occaſion for this ſort of learning; and am 
no more defirous of knowing how I form or com» 


pound thoſe ideas which are mark'd by words, than 


1 am of knowing how, and by what motions of my 
tongue or palat, I form thoſe articulate ſounds, 
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SECT. 1. 


U T here it may be convenient for me to quit 
my-felf a while, in favour of my reader ; leſt 
if he prove one of the ancourteous fort, he ſhou'd 
raiſe a conſiderable objecdion in this place. He may 
aſk perhaps, Why a writer for /e//-entertainment 
« ſhou'd not keep his writings to himſelf, without 
« appearing in publick, or before the world.” 
Ix anſwer to this I ſhall only ſay, that for appear- 
ing in publick, or before the world, 1 do not readily 
conceive What our worthy objector may underſtand 
by it. I can call to mind, indeed, among my ac- 
quaintance, certain merchant- adventurers in the let- 
rer-trade, who. in correſpondence with rheir factor- 
bookſeller, are enter'd into a notable commerce with 
the world, Ku have directiy, and in dae form 
of preface, and epifile dedicatory, ſollicited the pu- 
ick, and made intereſt with friends for favour and 
protecion on this account, They have ventur'd, 
perhaps, to join ſome great man's reputation with 
| their own; having obtain'd his permiſſion to addreſs 
a work to him, on preſumption of its paſſing for 
| ſomething conſiderable in the eyes of mankind. One 
may eaſily imagine that ſuch patroniz'd and avow'd 
authors as wou d be ſhrewdly diſappointed if 
the publick wok no notice of their labours. But for 
my own part, 'tis of no concern to me, what regard 
the publick beſtows on my amuſements; or after 
what manner it comes acquainted with what 1 write 
for my private entertainment, or by way of advice 
to ſuch of my enintanct as are thus deſperately 
embark'd. 
is requiſite, that my friends, who peruſe theſe 
advices, hou's read em in better — than 
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Part 3. thoſe of my own hand- writing. And by good luck 
AY I have a very fair hand offer d. which may fave me 
the trouble of re-copying, and can readily furnith 
me with as many handiome copys as I cou'd deſire, 
for my own and friends fervice. - I have not, indeed, 
| forbid my amanuen/is the making as many as he | 
pleaſes for his own benefit, What I write is not 
worth being made a myltery. And it it be worth 
any one's purchaſing ; much good may do the pur- 
chaſer. *'Tis a traffick I have no ſhare in; tho 1 ac- 
cidentally furniſh the ſubject- matter. 
AND thus am I no- wiſe more an AUTHOR for be- 
ing in print. I am conſcious of no additional virtue, 
or dangerous quality, from having lain at any time 
under the weight of that alphabetick engine call'd 
the preſs, I know no conjuration in it, either with 
reſpect to church or ſtate. Nor can I imagine why 
the machine ſhou' appear ſo formidable to ſcholats, 
and renown d clerks; whole very myſtery and foun- 
dation depends on the letter · manufacture. To als 
low bereft of ctergy, and 16 reftrain the preſs, leemy 
to me to have ſomething of croſs-purpoſe in it. 1 
can hardly think that che quality of what is write 
ten can be alter'd by the manner of writing: or 
that there can be any harm in a quick way of copy- 
ing fair, and keeping copys alike. Why a man may 
not be permitted to write with iron as well as quill, 
1 can't conceive ; or how a writer changes his capa» 
city, by this new dreſs, any more than by the wear 
of wove · ſtockings, after having worn no other manu» | 
facture than the uit. 
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$0 MUCH * my ks, if W I 1 
any beſides the friend or two above mention d. For 
being engag d in morals, and iuduc'd to treat fo ri- 
gorous a ſubject as that of /e{/--xamination; I na- 
turally call to mind the extreme delicacy and ten- 

derneſs of modern appetites, in reſpect of the phils- } 
fab of this kind. What diſtaſte poſhbly may have 
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ariſen from ſome medicinal doſes of a like nature, ad- Sect. 2. 
minilter'd to raw ſtomachs, at a very early age, 1 
1 will not pretend to examine. But whatever manner 

in philoſophy happens to bear the leaſt reſemblance 
to that of catechiſon, cannot, I'm perſuaded, of it- 
ſelf, prove very inviting. Such a ſmart way of ques 
1 Kioning our ſelves in our youth, has made our man- 
| hood more averſe to expoltulatory difcipline. And 
tho the metaphyſical points of our belief are by this 
method, with admirable care and caution, initill d 
into tender minds; yet the manner of thus anticipat- 
ing philoſophy, may make the afrer-work of reaſon, 
| and the inward exerciſe of the mind, at a riper age, 

proceed the more heavily, and with greater reluct- 
ance. 

Ir muſt needs be a hard caſe wich us, after hav- 

| ing paſs d fo learned a childhood, and been inſtructed 
n our own and other higher naturet, effences, incor po- 

| real ſubflances, perfanalitys, and the like; to conde- 


eee 2 


ſcend at riper years to ruminate and con over this leſ- 
ſon a ſecond time. Tis hard, after having, by ſo many 
pertinent interrogatorys, and deciſive ſentences, de- 
clar d who and what we are; to come leiſurely, in 
another view, to inquire concernirig our real SELF, 
and END, the judgment we are to make of 1nTE- 
REST; and tbe opinion we ſhou'd have of adv an- 
rad and GO: Which is what mult neceſſarily 
* | determine us in our conduct, my ores the leading 
principle of our lives. | 
* | Cax we bear leoking a-new into theſe myſterys ? * 
Can we endure a new cooling, after having once 
learnt our leſſon from the world 2 _ Hardly, I 
preſume, For by the leſſon of this latter ſchoo/, 
and according to the ſenſe I acquire in converſe with 
prime men: ſhou d | at any time alk my ſelf, "What | 
gern d nie? I ſhou'd anſwer readily, My inte- 
reſl. ZZut what is intereſt * And how go- 
« vern'd 2? By opinion and fancy. wp 
© every thing therefore my intereſt which I ny 
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3. © ſuch? Or may my fancy poſſibly be wrong? 


ile may. If my fancy of intereſt therefore be 


% wrong ; can my purſuit or aim be right? 


« Hardly ſo. Can 1 then be ſuppos d to bir, | 


« when I know not, in reality, ſo much as how ts 
% ain 2? 


My chief intereſt, ir ſeems therefore, maſt be to 


get an aim; and know certainly where my happineſs 
| and advantage lies. Where elſe can it lie, 
% than in my pleaſure ; ſince my advantage and 


good mult ever be pleaſing : pt what is pleaſe 
«© ing, can never be other than my advantage and 


« good ? Excellent ! Let fancy therefore go- : 
« yern, and intereſt be what aue pleaſe. For if 


* that which pleaſes us be our good, becauſe it 


« pleaſes us ; any · thing may be our inTErxE ST or 
© G00D. Nothing can come amiſs. That which 


1 we fondly make our happineſs at one time, we 
« may as readily un- make at another. No-one can 


% learn what real GooD ia. Nor can any-one up+ 
* on this foot be ſaid to nnderfland bis iur. 


«© REST. 


Hax, we fee, are ſtrange excbeails !——— But 


let us try to deal more candidly with our-ſclves, 


and frankly own that + pleaſure is no rule of Goop; 


and change from one fort to another: con» 
maing that at one ume, which at another we ear · 


neſtly approve ; and never judging equally of haps | 
Tay roy follow paſſion and mere humour. 

A LovER, for inſtance, when ſtruck with the | 
idea or fancy of his enjoyment, promiſes himſelf the 


higheſt felicity, if he ſucceeds in his new amour, — 


He ſucceeds in it; finds not the felicity he expect | 
; but promiſes himſelf the fame again in ſome 0- 


ther. —— The fame thing happens : he 4 | 


* Vol. IT. p. 148. and VoL. III. n. 
Jafr a, p. 229. | 
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pointed as before ; but ſtill has /aith, ——Weary'd Se. 2. 


way of courtſhip and intrigue, and deteſts the ce- 
remony and difficulty of the pleaſure. — 


to grow ſoctiſp, and plunge in the lowelt fink of 


vice, he ſhakes off his intemperance ; deſpiſes glut - 


tony and riot; and hearkens to — He grows 
a man of buſineſs, and ſeeks authority and fame. — 


* Duo teneam vultus mutaniem PROTEA nodo ? 


LEST this therefore ſhou'd be my own caſe ; 
let me ſee whether I can controul my fancy, and fix 
it, if poſſible, on ſomething which may hold good. 
When I exerciſe my reaſon in moral ſubjects; 


| when I employ my affection in friendly and 2 
Actions, aer ao If there 
be a pleaſure therefore of this kind; why not indulge 


it? n ſuppoſing it 


the end, I know, is being a miſer. But if HONES- 


Ty be my delight, I know no other 
from indulging ſuch a paſſion, than that of growing 

letter- natur d, and enjoying more and more the 
pleaſures of ſociety. On the other hand, if this ho- 


neſt pleaſure be loſt, by knaviſh indulgence, and im- 


„ morality, there can hardly be a ſatisfaction left of 
| any kind; fince good - nature and f ſocial affection 

are ſo eſſential even to the pleaſures of a debauch. 
Is therefore the wy — as freely and 


. + vor. U. . 22. 
Vor. l. TFT | 


A new 
ſpecies of amours invites him. Here too he meets 
the ſame inquietude and inconſtancy. — Scorning 


ſhou'd grow greater by indulgence ? if I am /azy, 

and indulge my-ſelf in the languid pleaſure ; I know 
the harm, and can foreſee the drone. If I am Juxu- 
rious, I know the harm of this alſo, and have the 
plain proſpect of the ſor. If avarice be my pleaſure; 


with this game, be quits the chace ; ——_— 
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Part 3. without reſerve indulge, be that of the honeſt and 
WV moral kind; if the rational and ſocial enjoyment be 


ſo conſtant in it-ſelf, and ſo eſſential to happineſs 
why ſhou'd I not bring my other pleaſures to cor- 


reſpond and be friends with it, rather than raiſe my- 


ſelf other pleaſures, which are deſtructive of this 
foundation, and have no manner of correſpondency 
with one another ? 

Uros this bottom let me try how I can bear the 
aſſault of rax cx, and maintain my-ſelf in my mo- 
ral fortreſs, againſt the attacks which are rais'd on 
the ſide of corrupt intereſt and a wrong /e/f, When 
the idea of pleaſure ſtrikes, I aſk my-ſelf : Be- 
« fore 1 was thus ſtruck by the idea, was any thing 
« amiſs with me ? No. Therefore remove 


« the idea, and I am well. But having this idea 


ſuch as I now have, I cannot want the thing, 


« without regret. See, therefore, which is beſt: 


« either to ſuffer under this want, till the idea be 
« remov'd ; or by ſatisfying the want, confirm not 
1 only this idea, bon all of the ſame ſtamp!” 

In reality, has not every Faxcy a like — 
of paſſing; if any ſingle one be admitted upon its 


own authority? And what mult be the ſuc of 


ſach an economy, if the whole fantaſtick crew be 
mtroduc'd, and the door refus d to none? What 


elſe is it than this management which leads to the | 
moſt diffolute and profligate of characters? What 
is it, on the contrary, which raiſes us to any degree 


of worth or ſteddineſs, beſides a direct contrary prac- 
tice and conduct? Can there be ſtrength of mind: 


can there be command over one's ſelf; if the ideas 


of pleaſure, the ſuggeſtions of fancy, and the ſtrong 


pleadings of appetite and deſire are not often with- 
ſtood, and the 


thing un-galante in the manner of thus queſtioning 


imaginations ſoundly reprimanded, | 
and brought under ſubjection? 


Trus it appears that the method of examining 
dur ideas is no pedantick practice. Nor is there any 
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the Iach- ſuncyt, which preſent themſelves as charm- Sect. 2. 
ingly dreſs'd as poſſible to ſollicit their cauſe, and 


obtain a judgment, by favour of that worſe part, 
and corrupt SELF, to whom they make their _ 
cation, 

Ir may be juſtly faid of theſe, that they are very 
powerful /o{{icitrefſes. They never ſeem to impor- 
rune us; tho they are ever in our eye, and meet 
us whichever way we turn. They underitand bet- 
ter how to manage their appearance, than by always 
throwing up their veil, and ſhewing their faces open- 
ly in a broad light, to run the danger of clgying 
our light, or expoſing their features to a ſtrict cxami- 
nation. So far are they from ſuch forwardneſs, that 
they often ſtand as at a diſtance; ſuffering us to 
make the firit advance, and contenting themſelves 


with diſcovering a fide-face, or beſtowing now and 
then a glance in a myſterious manner, as if they en- 


deavour d to conceal their perſons. 
OXE of the molt dangerous of theſe enchantreſes 


appears in a fort of diſmal weed, with the moit 


mournful countenance imaginable ; often caſting up 
her eyes, and wringing her hand; fo that tis im- 


poſſible not to be mov'd by her, till ber meaning be 


conſider d, and her impoſture fully known. The 


airs ſhe borrows, are from the tragick muſe MEI- 
 POMENE, Nor is ſhe in her own perſon any way 


amiable or attractive. Far from it. Her art is to 
render her-ſelf as forbidding as poſſible; that her 
lifters may by her means be the more alluring. 
And if by her tragick aſpect, and melancholy looks, 


| ſhe can perſuade us that death (whom ſhe repreſents) | 


is ſuch a hideous form; ſhe conquers in behalf of 
the whole fanraltick tribe of wanton, gay, and fond 


deſires. Effeminacy and cowardice inſtantly pre- 
_ vail, The poorelt means of. life | cg in repute, 


y. | 


when the ends and juſt conditions of it are ſo little 
known, and the dread of parting with it rais'd to ſu 
high a degree. The more eagerly we graſp at I/. 
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Part 3. the more impotent we are in the enjoyment of it. 
Thy this avidity, its very lees and dregs are ſwal- 


low'd. The ideas of fordid pleaſure are advanc'd. 
Worth, manhood, generoſity, and all the nobler o- 
pinions and ſentiments of bencſt coop, and virtu- 


ous pleaſure, diſappear, and fly before this Queen 


of terrors. 
Tis a mighty delight which a fort of counter- 
philoſophers take in ſeconding this phantom, and 


playing her upon our underſtandings, whenever they 


wou'd take occaſion to confound 'em. The vicious 
poets employ this pectre too on their fide ; tho af- 
ter a different manner. By the help of this tragick 


actrice, they gain a fairer audience for the luxurious 


tancys, and give their ExaTo's and other playſome 
Muſes a faller ſcope in the ſupport of riot and de- 


bauch. The gloomy proſpect of death becomes the | 


incentive to pleaſures of the loweſt order. Aſhes 
and ſhade, the tomb and cypreſs, are made to ſerve 


as foils to luxury. The abhorrence of an inſenſible 
{tate makes mere vitality and animal · ſenſation highly 


cheriſh d. 


Indulge genis: carpamus dulcia, naſtrum eff 
Duod vivis : Cinit, & Manes, & Fabula fer. 


is no wonder if Iaxury profits by the deformity of 
the ſpecter · opinion. She ſupports her intereſt by 
this childiſh bug-bear; and, like a mother by her 
infant, is hugg d ſo much the cloſer by her vo- 
| tary, as the fear preſſes him, and grows importunate. 


She invites him to /ive ſaſt, according to her beſt 
meaſure of /e. And well ſhe may. Who vou d 


not willingly make /ife paſs away as quickly as was 
- when the nobler pleaſures of it were alrea- 


dy loſt or corrupted by a wretched fear of death ? 


The intenſe ſelfilhneſs and meanneſs which accom- 
panies this fear, muſt reduce us to a low ebb of en- 
Joyment, and in a manner bring to nothing that main 


* perſ. St. 3. 
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\ fom of ſatisfactory ſenſations, by which we vulgarly Sect. 2. 
rate the happineſs of our private condition and for- 


tune, 
Bur ſee! A lovely Gn ed © as od 
ance, introduc'd by — prime Muſe, the beauteous 


CalLiorg ! She ſhews us what real beauty is, and 
what thoſe numbers are, which make life perfect, 


and beſtow the chief enjoyment. She ſets ogy nt be- 


ſore our eyes, and teaches us how to rate /ife, from 
the experience of the malt heroick ſpirits. She brings 

her ſiſters CLI and URANIA to ſupport her. From 
the former ſhe borrows whatever is memorable in 


hiſtory, and antient time, to confront the tragick 
ſpecter, and ſhew the fix'd contempt which the bap- 
pieſt and freeſt nations, as well as ſingle heroes, and 
private men worthy of any note, have ever expreſa d 
for that impoltreſs. From the latter ſhe borrows 


. what is ſublimeſt in philoſophy, to explain the laws 


of nature, the order of the univerſe, and repreſent to 


us the juſtice of accompanying this amiable admini- 


ſtration. She ſhews us, that by this juſt compliance 
we are made happieſt: and that the meaſure of a 


happy life is not from the fewer or more ſums we 
behold, the fewer or more breaths we draw, or 

meals we repeat ; but from the having once liv'd 
well, acted our part handſomly, and made our exit 


chearfully, and as became us. 
Tovs we mals len 


of the Muſes. Whatever is auguſt among thoſe 


filters, appears readily in our behalf. Nor are the 

more jocund ladys wanting in their aſſiſtance, when 
they act in the perfection of their art, and inſpire 
n = ge this kind of poetry. Such 


| lyricks, and thoſe of the latter, and 
bong yr 'd comedy of the antients. The Tu- 
| rL1a's, the PoLYkHyMNIaA's, the TERPSYCHORE'S, 
| the Eurzarz's willingly join their parts; and being 


alike intereſted in the cauſe of numbers, are with 


regret employ 4 another 174 in fayour of Herder. 
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8 vice, they wou'd with more delight accompany their 


. elder fitters, and add their graces and attractive 


charms to what is molt harmonious, muſe-like, and 
divine in human life. There is this difference on- 
ly between theſe and the more heroick dames ; that 
they can more ealily be perverted, and take the vi- 


. cious form. For what perſon of any genius or ma- 


itgly command in the poetick art, cou'd think of 
bringing the ict or tragiet Muſe to act the pandar, 
or be ſubſervient to effeminacy and cowardice ? .*Tis 
not againſt death, hazards, or toils, that tragedy and 
the heroick fable are pointed. Tis not mere life 
which is here exalted, or has its price enhanc'd. On 


the contrary, its calamitys are expos'd : the diſor - 


ders of the paſſions ſet to view: fortitude recom- | 
mended : honour advanc'd : the contempt of death 

plac' d as the peculiar note of every generous and hap- 
py foul ; and the tenacious love of life, as the tru- 


elt character of an abject wretch. 
* Uſgue adeone mori miſerum oft 9— 


is not to be imagin d how eaſily we deal with 


the deluding apparitions and falſe ideas of happineſs 


and good; when this frightful ſpecter of miſery and 
ill, is after this manner well laid, and by honeſt ma- 


pick conjur'd down; ſo as not to give the leaſt aſ- 
to the other tempting forms. This is that 


occult ſcience, or ſort of counter - necramancy, which | 
inſtead of ghaſtlineſs and horrour, inſpires only what 
is gentle and humane, and diſpels the impoſing phan- 


toms of every kind. He may paſs undoubredly, 


for no mean conjurer, who can deal with ſpirits. of 
| this ſort. 


But hold !—— Let us try the experi- 
ment in due form, and draw the magick circle. Let 


us obſerve how the inferiour imps Pear 3 when the 


head: goblin is ſecurely laid —— 


* virg Eneid. lb. 12. 
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Sex ! The — IxDOLENCE preſents her- Set. 2. 
ſelf, in all the pomp of caſe and lazy luxury. She 
|| (Rm the ſweetelt life, and invites us to her pil- | 


ow : injoins us to expoſe our-ſelves to no adventu- 
rous attempt; and forbids us any engagement which 
may bring us into action. Where, then, are the 
„ pleaſures which nubition promiſes, and Love af- 
« fords? How is the gay world enjoy d? Or are 
i thoſe to be eſteem'd no pleaſures, which are loſt 
«© by dulneſs and inaction? But indelence is 
% the higheſt pleaſure. To live, and not to 
« feel! To feel no trouble. What 
« good then? Life it-ſelt. And is this 
« properly to live? Is flceping, ie? Is this 
« what I ſhou'd ſtudy to prolong ? —” Here 
the fantaſtick tribe it-ſelf ſeems ſcandaliz'd. A ci- 
vil war begins. The major part of the capricious 
dames range themſelves on Reaſon's ſide, and de- 
clare againſt the languid SYxEx. Ambition bluſhes 
at the offer'd ſweet. Conceit and Vanity take ſu- 
perior airs. Even Luxury her-ſelf, in her polite and 


55 elegant humour, reproves the apoſtate · ſiſter, and 


marks her as an alien to true pleaſure 


Away, 


thou drouſy Phantom! Haunt me no more. For 
I have learn'd from better than thy ſiſterhood, 


« that life and happineſs conſiſt in action and em- 
« ployment.” 5 
Bur here a buſy form ſollicits us; active, indu- 


ſtrious, watchful, and deſpiſing pains and labour. 


She wears the ſerious countenance of virtue, but 
with features of anxiety and diſquiet. What is it 
ſhe mutters? What looks ſhe on, with ſuch admi- 
ration and aſtoniſhment ? Bags! coffers! heaps 


of ſhining metal „% What! for the ſervice 


« of Luxury * For her theſe preparations? Art 
* thou then her friend (grave Fancy !) is it for her 
« thou toil'ſt? No, but for proviſion againſt 
„ want. But, Luxury apart! tell me now, 


« haſt thou not already a competence? "Tis 
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Part 3. good to be ſecure againſt the fear of ſtarving, 
e Is there then no death beſide t No other 


a work of conſequence. 


„ paſſage out of life? Are other doors fecur'd, if 


« this be barr d? Say, Avarics ! (thou emptieſt 
% of phantoms) is it not vile cowardice thou ſervſt? 
« What further have I then to do with thee (thou 
« doubly vile dependent !) when once I have dif- 
6 miſs d thy patroneſs, and deſpis d her threats? 
Tuus I contend with Fancy and“ Orixiox; 


and ſearch the mint and foundery of Imagination. 


For here the appetites and deſires are fabricated. 
Hence they derive their privilege and currency. If 


I can ſtop the miſchief here, and prevent falſe coin- 


age; lam ſafe. * /Jea! wait a while till I 
6 have examin'd thee, whence thou art, and to 


« whom thou retain ſt. Art thou of Ambitions 


1 train? Or doſt thou promiſe only pleaſure ? Say! 
% what am I to ſacrifice for thy ſake? What ho- 
% nour? What truth? What manhood! —— 
« What bribe is it thou bring'ſt along with thee ? 
« Deſcribe the flattering object; but without flatte- 


* ry; plain, as the thing is; without addition, without 
% ſparing or reſerve. Is it wealth? is it a report? 


« a title? or a female ? Come not in a troop, (ye 


«© Fancys!) Bring not your objects crouding, to 
 _«« confound the light, But let me examine your 


« worth and weight diſtinctly. Think not to raiſe 
% accumulative happineſs. For if ſeparately, you 
* contribute nothing; in conjunction, you can only 
« amuſe.” N 


5 WHILST I am thus penning a Solilaquy in form, 


I can't forbear reflecting on my work. And when 


® Vor. III. p. 135, 236, &c, 


I view the manner of it with a familiar eye; I am 
readier, I find, to make my-ſelf diverſion on this | 
occaſion, than to ſuppoſe I am in good earneſt about | 
«© What! amIto | 
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1 be thus fantaſtical? Muſt I buſy my-ſelf with Sect. 2. 
« phantoms ? fight with apparitions and chimera's ? CN 
10 For certain : or the chimera's will be be- 
% fore-hand with me, and buſy themſelves ſo as to 

get the better of my underſtanding. What ! 

1% Talk to my-ſelf like ſome madman, in different 

% perſons, and under different characters! 

* Undoubtedly : or twill be ſoon ſeen who is a real 

% madman, and changes chaFadFer in earneſt, with- 

out knowing how to help it.“ | = 

Tais indeed is but too certain; That as long as 

ve enjoy a MIND ; as long as we have appetites and 
ſenſe, the fancys of all kinds will be hard at work ; 

and whether we are in company, or alone, they 

mult range ſtill, and be active. They muſt have 

| their field. The queſtion is, whether they ſhall 

| have it wholly to themſelves ; or whether they ſhall 
acknowledg Ge controuler or manager, If none; 

I "tis this, I fear, which leads to madneſs, Tis this, 

I and nothing elſe, which can be call d madneſs or 4% 

of reaſon. For if Fancy be left judg of any thing, 

I the muſt be judg of all. Everything is right, if 
| any-thing be ſo, becauſe I fancy it. The 
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« houſe turns round. The proſpect turns. 
« but my head turns indeed: I have a giddineſs ; 
„ that's all. Fancy wou'd perſuade me thus and 
| * thus: but I know better,”  *'Tis by means 
therefore of a controuler and corrector of fancy, that 
I am fav'd from being mad. Otherwiſe, tis the 
 bouſe turns, when I am giddy. Tis things which 
change (for ſo I muſt ſuppoſe) when my paſſion 

merely, or temper changes. But I was out 

« of order. I dreamt. Who tells me this ? 

6 Who beſides the CoxrecTrICE, by whoſe 
e means lam in my wits, and without whom I am 
no longer awy-ſelf? 
Ex man indeed who is not abſolutely beſide 
himſelf, muſt of neceſſity hold his fancys under ſome 
kind of diſcipline and management. The /trider 
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Part 3. this diſcipline is, the more the man is rational, and 
arr in his wits. The fer it is, the more nen he 


maſt be, and the nearer to the madman's ſtate. 


This 18 aden which can never ſtand ſtill. 1 


muſt always be ij e or loſer at the game. Either 


I work upon my ſuucyt or they on me, If I give” 
quarter, they won't. There can be no truce, no 
ſuſpenſion of arms between us. The one or the other 


mult be ſuperiour, and have the command. For if 
the fancys are left to themſelves, the government 
malt of courſe be theirs. And then, what difference 
between ſuch a (tate and madneſs ? 


THz queſtion therefore is the ſame here, as in a 


family, or houſhold, when tis atk'd, ** Who rules ? 
% or who is maſter?” Learn by the voices, 
Obſerve who ſpeaks aloud, in a commanding rone : 


who talks, who queſtions; or who is talk'd with, 
and who queſtion d. For if the ſervants take the 


former part; they are the maſters, and the govern- 


ment of the houſe will be found ſuch n 1 
may be expected in theſe circumſtances. * 0 
How ſtands it therefore, in my own ceconomy; 
my principal province and command? How ſtand 


my fancys? How deal they with me? Ordol 
take upon me rather to deal with them? Do l talk, 


queſtion, arraign? Or am l talk'd with, arraign'd, 


and contented to hear, without giving a reply ? ? If 
1 vote with Fancy, reſign my * opinion to her com- 
mand, and judg of happineſs and miſery as ſhe Judg- 


es; how am 1 my ſelf ? 
Hz who in a plain imagines precipices at his feet, 


| impending rocks over his head ; fears burſting clouds 
in a clear ſky ; cries Fire deluge ! earthquake, or 
thunder! when all is quiet: does he not rave ? But 


one whoſe eyes ſeemingly ſtrike fire, by a blow; one 
whoſe head is giddy — the motion of a ſhip, after 


having been newly ſet aſhore; or one who from a di» | 


* Vor. III. p. 136, &c. 
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ſtemper in his ear hears thundering noiſes; can rea- Sect. 2. ; 
dily redreſs theſe ſeveral apprehenſions, and is by \- 
| this means ſav d from madneſs, | 
A DIiSTEMPER in my eye may make me ſee the 
ſtrangeſt kind of figures : and when cataracts and o- 
ther impuritys are gathering in that organ; flys, in- 
ſes, and other various forms, ſeem playing in the 
air before me. But let my ſenſes err ever ſo widely; 
I am not on this account befide my-ſelf : nor am I 
out of my own poſſeſſion, whillt there is a perſon left 
within; who has power to diſpute the appearances, 
and redreſs the imagination. I 
lau accoſted by ideas and ſtriking apprebenſont: 
' | but I take nothing on their report. I hear their ſto- 
ry, and return em anſwer, as they deſerve. Fax cy 
and I are not all ne. The diſagreement makes me 
my own. When, on the contrary, I have no de- 
bate with her, no controverſy, but take for happineſs 
and miſery, for good and ill, whatever ſhe preſents 
[ as ſuch ; I mult then join voices with her, and cry 
1 Precipice! Fire! CErnerUS! Elyzium! —— 


£&# 0 


« Sandy deſarts : flowery fields ! 
« Seas of milk, and ſhips of amber!“ 


A GREC1An Prince who had the ſame madneſs 
as ALEXANDER, and was deeply ſtruck with the 
fancy of conquering worlds, was ingeniouſly ſhewn 
the method of expoſtulating with his Lady-govern- 
neſs; when by a diſcreet friend, and at an eaſy 
hour, he was aſk'd little by little concerning his de- 
| Gyn, and the fna/ purpoſe, and promis d good which 
| the flattering dame propos d to him. The ſtory is 
ſufficiently noted. All the artifice employ'd againſt 
the Prince was a well-manag'd interrogatory of what 
next? Lidy-Fancy was not aware of the deſign 
upon her; but let her-ſcif be worm'd out, by de- 
grees. At farſt, ſhe ſaid the Prince's deſign was on- 
| Jy upon a tract of land, which ſtood out like a pro- 
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Afar rich iſland, which was cloſe by, preſented it- 


ſelf next, and as it were naturally invited conqueſt, 


The oppoſite coaſt came next in view. Then the 
continent on each fide the larger ſea. And then 


(what was eaſieſt of all, and wou d follow of courſe) 


Nr N gf 


«© What next? replied the friend. What ſhall we 
« do, when we are become thus happy, and hare 
1 obtain d our higheſt with ? Why then, we'll 


% ſit down peaceably, and be good company over a 
< bottle. Alas, Sir! What hinders us from do» 


08 ing the ſame, where we now are? Will our hu- 


% mour, or our wine grow better? Shall we be 
« more ſecure, or at heart's caſe? What you may 
1 poſlibly loſe by theſe attempts, is eaſy to conceive. 
day dug ate you will be a gainer, your own 
* fancy (you lee) 
Faxcy in the mean while carry'd her point: for 
ſhe was abſolute over the monarch ; and had been 
too little talk d to by ber-/elf, to bear being reprov'd 


in company. The Prince grew ſullen; turn'd the 
_ diſcourſe ; abhor'd the profanation offer'd to his ſo- 
vereign- empreſs; deliver'd up his thoughts to her a- 


gain with deep devotion, and fell to conquering with 
all his might. Fhe ſound of victory rung in his 
ears. Laurels:ahd crowns play'd before his eyes. 


 —— What was this beſide giddinefs and dream? 
Appearances uncorrected ? ** Word dancing ? 
* phantoms playing ? | 


« Seas of milk! and ſhips of amber l. 
Tis eaſy to bring the Hero's caſe home to our- 


ſelves; and fee, in the ordinary circumſtances of | 


life, how Love, "Ambition, and the gayer tribe of 


| Fancy: (as well as the gloomy and dark Spedters of 
another fort) prevail over our mind. Tis eaſy to | 
_ obſerve how they work on us, when we refuſe to be 
defore-hand with em, and bekow repeated kefloos | 1 


cannot ſo much as ſuggeſt.” | 
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on the encroaching ſorcereſſet. On this it is, that Se. 2. 
our offer d advice, and method of soLIiLoqQuy Og 


depends. And whether this be of any uſe towards 


making us either wiſer, or happier; I am confident, 
it muſt help to make us witiier and politer, It mult, 


beyond any other ſcience, teach us the turns of Hu- 
mour and paſſion, the variety of manners, the juſt- 
neſs of characters, and TRUTH of things; which when 


ve rightly underſtand, we may naturally deſcribe. 


And on this depends chiefly the ſkill and art of a 
good writer. So that, i to write well be a juſt | 
pretence to merit; tis plain, that writers, who are 


apt to ſet no ſmall value on their art, muſt confeſs 
there is ſomething valuable in this /-//- examining 


practice, and method of inward col/2quy. 
As for the writer of theſe papers (as modern au- 
thors are pleas'd modeſtly to ſtile themſelves) he is 


| contented, for his part, to take up with this prac- 
_ tice, barely for his own proper 
| gard to the hig h function or capacity of author. Ie 
may be allow'd him, in this particular, to ĩmitate 


benefit ; without re- 


the beſt genius and moſt gentleman-like of Roman 


| poets. And tho by an exceſs of dulneſs, it ſhou'd 
be his misfortune to learn nothing of this Poet's wir, 


he is perſuaded * of his honeſty 


dat 


* Negie enim, cum 46 aut x 
Porticus excepit, agſum mini: . Rectius hoc off $ 
Hoc faciens, vivam melius : fic dulcis amicis 

* Occurram.” - Hec £60 MECUM | 


| 


"4 Mine hs: | Andagain: 


Quocirca MECUM loquor baec, tacituſque — 
Si tibi nulla ſitim fineret copia lymphae, 


Narrares medicis : quod quanto plura paraſti, 
Tante plura cupis, nulline faterier audes ? 
F 
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W are now arriv d to that part of our perform- 


ance, where it becomes us to caſt our eye 


back, on what has already paſs'd. The obſervers. 


of method generally make this the place of recapitu- 
lation. Other artiſts have ſubſtituted the practice of 
APOLOGY, or extenuation. For the anticipating 
manner of prefatory diſcourſe, is too well known, to 


work any ſurprizing effect in the author's behalf: 


PREFACE being become only another word to ſigni- 


fy excuſe. Beſides that the author is generally the 


molt ſtraiten d in that preliminary part, which on o- 


ther accounts is too apt to grow voluminous. He 
therefore takes the advantage of his cerollary or 


winding up; and ends pathetically, by endeavour. 


ing, in-the ſofteſt manner, to reconcile his reader to 
thoſe faults which he chuſes rather to excuſe than to 
amend. | | 


| GENERAL practice has made this a neceſſary part 1 
of elegance, hardly to be paſs d over by any writer. 


Tis the chief ſtratagem by which he engages in per- 


ſonal conference with his reader; and can talk im- 


moderately of h;m/clf, with all the ſeeming modeſty 
of one who is the furtheſt from any ſelfiſh views, or 
conceited thoughts of his own merit. There ap- 


- pears ſuch a peculiar grace and ingenuity in the me · 


thod of confeſſing lagineſt, precipitancy, pode 2, 
or whatever other vices have been the occaſion of 


the author's deficiency; that it wou'd ſeem a pity, 


had the work it-ſelf been brought to ſuch perfection 
as to have left no room for the penitent party to en- 


large on his own demerits, For from the multi- 


Non es avarus : abi. quid? caetera jam ſimul iſto 
Cum ⁊ itio fngere ? carct tibi pectus mani 
Ambitizae ? Caret martis formidine & ira? 

| Id. Epiſt. 2. lib. 3. 
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plicity of theſe, he finds ſubjects to ingratiate him - SeR. 3. 
ſelf with hi reader; who doubtleſs is not a little. 
rais'd by this ſubmiſſion of a confeſſing author; and 
is ready, on theſe terms, to give him ab/olution, and 
receive him into his good grace and favour. | 
| In the gallant world, indeed, we eaſily find how 
far a humility of this kind prevails. They who hope 
to riſe by MER, are likelieſt to be diſappointed in 
| their pretenſions. The confeſſing lover, who aſcribes 
all to the bounty of the fair-one, meets his reward 
{ the ſooner, for having ſtudy'd 4% how to deſerve 
it. For MERIT is generally thought preſumptuous, 
| and ſuppos d to carry with it a certain aſſurance and 
| eaſe, with which a miſtreſs is not ſo well contented. 
{| The claim of well-deſerving ſcems to derogate from 
the pure grace and favour of the benefadtrice; who 
then appears to her-ſelf moſt ſovereign in power, and 
likelieftt to be obey'd without reſerve, when ſhe be- 
ſtows her bounty, where there is lcalt title, or pre- 
Tuvus a certain adoration of the ſex, which paſ- 
ſes in our age without the leaſt charge of profaneneſs, 
or idolatry, may, according to vulgar imagination, 
ſerve to juſtify theſe galante votarys, in the imitation = 
of the real religious and devout. The method of 
“ ſelf-abaſement may perhaps be thought the pro- 
pereſt to make approaches to the ſacred ſhrines: and 
| the intire reſignation of merit, in each caſe, may be 
eſteem'd the only ground of well · deſerving. But 
what we allow to heaven, or to the fair, ſhou'd not, 
methinks, be made a precedent, in favour of 1% 
world, Whatever deterence is due to that body of 
men whom we call readers; we may be ſuppos d to 
treat em with ſufficient honour, if with thorow di- 
ligence, and pains, we endeavour to render our 
works perfect; and leave em to judg of the per- 
formance, as they are able. 1 0 + 
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1 difficult or deſperate it may appear in 


ww any artiſt to endeavour to bring perfection into his 


work; if he has not at leaſt the idea of PERFECTION 
to give him aim, he will be found very defective and 
mean in his performance. Tho his intention be to 
pleaſe the world, he mult nevertheleſs be, in a man- 
ner, above it; and fix his eye upon that conſummate 


grace, that beauty of nature, and that perfection of 


numbers, which the reſt of mankind, feeling only 
by the effec, whilſt ignorant of the cauſe, term the 
fe- E the unintelligible, or the I know not 
what; and ſuppoſe to be a kind of charm, or in- 
chantment, of which the artiſt can give no 
account. 


BUT HERE, 1 find, 1 co i we 
Have my-ſelf condemn d. Hardly can I forbear mak · 
ing ſome apology for my frequent recourſe to the rules 
of common artiſts, to the maſters of exerciſe, to the 
academys of painters, ſtatuarys, and to the reſt of 


the virtuoſo-tribe, But in this I am fo fully ſatiſ- 


fy'd I have reaſon on my fide, that let cuſtom be e 


ver ſo ſtrong againſt me, I had rather repair to theſe 


inferiour ſchools, to ſearch for raurn, and A- 


TURE; than to ſome other places, where higher | 


arts and ſciences are profeſs d. 
I an perſuaded that to be « ung (ſo far as be 
fits a gentleman) is a higher ſtep towards the becom- 


in this age we call “ 4 ſcholar. 


® Tt ſeems indeed ſomewhat improbable, that accord- 


For even rude na- 


ing to modern erudition, and as ſcience is now diſtribut- 


ed, our ingenious and noble youths ſhou'd obtain the full 

advantage of a juſt and liberal education, by uniting the 

- ſcbolar-part with that of the real gen/leman and mas of 
| breeding. Academys for exerciſes, ſo uſcful to the pu- 


blick, and eſſential in the formation of a gentcel and li» | 


beral character, are unfortunately neglected. Letters are 
indeed baniſh'd, I know not where, ia diſtant cloiſters and 


ing a man of virtue and good ſenſe, than the being what 
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ture it-ſelf, in its primitive ſimplicity, is a better guide Sect. 3. 
to judgment, than improv'd ſophiſtry, and pedantick Lay 
learning. The faciant, ne, intelligendo, ut nibil 


intelligant, will ever be apply d by men of diſcern- 
ment and free thought to ſuch logick, ſuch principles, 
ſuch forms and rudiments of knowledg, as are eſta- 
bliſh'd in certain ſchools. of literature and ſcience. 


unpraftis'd cells, as our Poet has it, confin'd to the com- 

merce and mean fellowſhip of bearded boys. The ſpright- 
ly arts and ſciences are ſever'd from philoſophy, which con- 
ſequently muſt grow droniſh, inſipid, pedantick, uſeleſs, 
and directly oppoſite to the real knowleg and practice of 
the world and mankind. Our youth accordingly ſeem to 
have their only chance between two widely different roads; 


either that of pedantry and ſchool-learning, which lies a- 


midſt the dregs and moſt corrupt part of antient litera- 
ture; or that of the faſbionable illiterate world, which aims 
merely at the character of the fine gentleman, and takes up 


with the foppery of modern languages and forcign wit. 
The frightful aſpect of the former of theſe roads makes 


the journey appear deſperate and impraQticable. Hence that 


averſion ſo generally conceiv'd againſt @ learn'd character. 


wrong turn'd, and hideouſly ſet out, under ſuch difficultys, 


and in ſuch ſeeming labyrinths, and myſterious forms. As 


if a HOMER or a XEXOPHON imperfectly learnt, in raw 
years, might not afterwards, in a riper age, be ſtudy'd, as 
well in a capital city and amidſt the world, as at a college, 


or conatry-town Or as if a PLUTARCH, a Tul Lx. or 
a Horace cou'd not accompany a young man in his tra- 


vels, at a court, or (if occalion were) even in a camp! The 


_ eaſe is not without precedent. Leiſure is found ſufficient 
for other reading of numerous modern tranſlations, and 
_ worſe originals, of Hallau or French authors, who are read 

merely for amuſement. The French indeed may boaſt of 

ſiome legitimate authors of a juſt reliſh, correct, and without 


any mixture of the affected or ſpurious kinds; the falſe ten- 

der, or the falſe ſubline; the conceited jingle, or the ridi- 

eulous fyint. They are ſuch genius's as have been form'd 

upon the natural model of the antients, and willingly own 
U 3 
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Part 3. The cafe is ſulbciently naderfioed even by thoſe who 
ere unwilling to confeſs the truth of it. Effects be · 


tray their cauſes. „ ry money og figure of 
thoſe underſtandings, which ſprout from nurſerys of 
this kind, a 

occaſion. Tis no wonder, if after ſo wrong a 
ground of education, there appears to be ſuch need 
of redreſs, and amendment, from that excellent 
ſchool which we call the world. The mere amuſe- 


A — are found more improving than 


the profound reſearches of pedants. And in the 
of our youth, we are forc'd to have re- 


courſe to the former; as an antidote againſt the ge- 


pius peculiar to the latter. If the formalifts of this 


ſort were erected into patentees, with a ſole com- 


miſſion of authorſhip ; we ſhou'd undoubtedly ſee 
ſuch writing in our days, as wou'd either wholly 


all ſuch as were the product of our own nation, un- 

der ſuch a ſubordinate and conforming government. 
Howzvex this may prove, there can be no kind 

of writing which relates to men and manners, where 

it is not neceſſary for the author * to underſtand po- 

etical and moral TRUTH, the beauty of ſentiments, 

the ſublime of characters; and carry in his eye the 


model or exemplar of that natural grace, which | 
gives to every action its attractive charm. If he has 


naturally no eye, or ear, for theſe interiour num- 


bers ; tis not likely he ſhou'd be able to judg bert- 
mi wink, cies yas po 


a legitimate piece. 


ule dee tf as coins. io fire nt ale | 


draw from another fountain, as the Italian authors in par- 


ticular ; they may be reckon'd no better than the cortup- „ 
ters of true learning and erudition; and can indeed be re- 


lich'd by thoſe alone, whoſe education has unfortunately 
deny'd 'em the familiarity of the noble antients, and the 
practice of a better and more natural taffe. See above, 
P. 193. &c. and VOL, II. p. 131, 123. * Sup. p. 1231. 


what is judg'd on 0 this | 


wean us from all books in general, or at leaſt from 8 
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Cou'p we once convince our ſelves of what is in Set. 3. 
it-ſelf ſo evident; That in the very nature of Loy 
<« things there mult of neceſſity be the foundation of 
% a right and wrong TASTE, as well in reſpect of 
* inward characters and features, as of outward per- 
„ fon, behaviour, and action; we ſhou'd be far 

more aſham'd of ignorance and wrong judgment in 
the former, than in the latter of theſe ſubjects. Even 

in the arts, which are mere imitations of that out- 
ward grace and beauty, we not only confeſs a taſte; 
but make it a part of refined breeding, to diſcover, 
amidit the many falſe manners and ill (tiles, the true 
and natural one, which repreſents the real beauty 
and + Venus of the kind. Tis the like moral 

GRACE, and Venus, which diſcovering it-ſelf in 
| the turns of character, and the variety of human 
| affection, is copy d by the writing artiſt. If he 

knows not this Vexus, theſe Graces, nor was e- 
| ver {truck with the beauty, the decorum of this in- 
ward kind, he can neither paint advantageouſly af- 
ter the life, nor in a feign'd ſubject, where he has 
full ſcope. For Þ never can he, on theſe terms, re- 
preſent merit and virtue, or mark deformity and 
| blemiſh. Never can he with juſtice and true pro- 
portion aſſign the boundarys of either part, or ſe- 
parate the diſtant charactert. The ſchemes muſt 
de defective, and the draughts confus'd, where the 
| FRandard is weakly eſtabliſh d, and the meaſure out 
of uſe, Such a deſigner, who has fo little feeling 
of theſe proportions, ſo little conſciouſneſs of this 
excellence, or theſe perfections, will never be found 
able to deſcribe a perfect character, or, what is more 
according to art ||, ** expreſs the effect and force of 
4 this perfection, from the reſult of various and mixt 
characters of life.” And thus the ſenſe of inward 


Vol. III. p. 113, 123. & e. e | 

+ Supra, p. 93, &c. and VoL. II. p. 225, 6, , Þo © 
in the notes. | | Supra, p. 241. | 

Vor. III. 2. 177, 8, 9. in the notes. 
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Part 3. nambers, the knowledg and practice of the ſocial 
WV virtues, and the familiarity and favour of the moral 


GRACES, are eſſential to the character of a deſerv- 
ing artiſt, and juſt favourite of the MusEs, Thus 


are the arts and virtues mutually friends: and thus 


the ſcience of virtuos, and that of virtue itſelf, be- 
come, in a manner, one and the ſame. 
ONE who aſpires to the character of a man of 


breeding and 3 is careful to form his judg- 


nut ural? 


ment of arts and ſciences upon right models of per- | 


feftion, If he travels to Rome, he inquires which 
are the trueſt pieces of architecture, the beſt remains 


of ſtatues, the beſt paintings of a Ra rAEL, ora 


Caracyue. However antiquated, rough, or diſmal 
they may appear to him, at firſt ſight ; he reſolves to 


view em over and over, till he has brought him- 
 felf to reliſh em, and finds their hidden graces and 
perſectiont. He takes 


r care to turn his eye 
from every thing which is gaudy, luſcious, and of a 
falſe taſte. Nor is he leſs careful to turn his ear from 
every ſort of muſick, beſides that which is of the beſt 


manner, and trueſt harmony. 


"'TWERE to be wiſh'd we had the ſame regard to 


_ a right TASTE in life and manners. What mortal 
being once convinc'd of a difference in inward cha- 
racter, and of a preference due to one kind above 
another; wou'd not be concern'd to make hir own 
the beſt? If civility and humanity be a TASTE ; 
oo brutality, inſelence, riot, be in the ſame ia | 
a TASTE ; who, if he cou'd reflect, won'd not chuſe 
to form himſelf on the amiable and agreeable, rather 
than the odious and perverſe model? Who wou'd 
not endeavour to force NATURE as well in this re- 
ſpect, as in what relates to a ?afte or judgment in o- 
ther arts and ſciences? For in each place the force 
cen NATURE is us'd only for its redreſs. If a natu- 
ral gocd TASTE be not already form'd in us; why 


ſhou'd not we endeavour to form it, and become 


„IEE! I fancy! I admire ! : How? 
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«« By accident: or as I pleaſe. No. But I learn Sed. 3. 
„ to fancy, to admire, 7o pleaſe, as the ſubjects 


 «« themſelves are deſerving, and can bear me out. 
* Otherwiſe, I like at this hour, but diſlike the next. 


** I ſhall be weary of my purſuit, and, upon experi- 
* ence, find little * pleaſure in the main, if my 


choice and judgment in it be from no other rule 


« than that ſingle one, becau/e I pleaſe. Groteſque 
and monſtrous figures often pleaſe. Cruel ſpectacles, 
« and barbaritys are alſo found to pleaſe, and, in 
« ſome tempers, to pleaſe beyond all other ſubiecti. 
« But is this pleaſure right? And ſhall I follow it, 


A if it preſents ? Not ſtrive with it, or endeavour to 
* prevent its growth or prevalency 1 in my temper ? 


«« — How ſtands the caſe in a more ſoft and flatter- 
ing kind of pleaſure? — Effeminacy pleaſes me. 
« The Indian figures, the Japan · work, 1 Enamel 


« ſtrikes my eye. The luſcious colours and gloſſy 
6 _ gain upon my fancy. A French or Flemiſh 


e is highly lik'd by me, at firſt fight; and I 


* purſue my liking. But what enſues? — Do I not 


«« for ever forfeit my good reliſh ? How is it poſhble 
*< I ſhou'd thus come to taſte the beautys of an Ita- 
„ lian maſter, or of a hand happily form'd on na- 
+ ture and the antients? 'Tis not by wantonneſs and 


% humour that I ſhall attain my end, and arrive at 


6 „ The ert itſelf is f ſe- 


* Supra, p. 208. and Vol. II. p. 143, &c. 


1 Thus PII xX, ſpeaking with a maſterly judgment of : 
the dignity of the then declining art of painting (de dignitate 
artis morientis) ſhews it to be not only ſevere in reſpect of 
the diſcipline, tile, deſign, but of the characters and lives 
of the noble maſters: not only in the effet, but even in 


the very materials of the art, the colours, ornaments, and 
particular circumſtances belonging to the profeſſion — 


EUPHRANORIG diſcipules ANTLIDOTUS, diligentior quam 


numeraſior, & in coloribus ſeverus. -— N1cls comparatur, 


& aliquanto praefertur Ar HRENION Maronites, GLAUCIO- 


Nis Corinthis diſcipulus, & aufterior colore, & in auſteritate | 
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Part 3. vere: the rules rigid. And if 1 expect the "TORY 
WY © ledg ſhou'd come to me by accident, or in play; 


* I ſhall be groſly deluded, and prove my-ſelf, at 
% belt, a mocſ · virtucſo, or mere pedant of the kind. . 


jucundiar, ut in ipſa pittura eruditio eluceat. * * N niſt 
in juvente obiiſſet, nemo ei compararetur. — Paus iæx & fi- 

ns & diſcipalus ARISTOLAUS e ſeveriſſimis piftoribus uit. 
Fuit & nuper gratis ac ſeverus pictere AMvULtvs. , Pan 
cis diet boris pingebat, id quoque cum gravitate, quad ſemper 
ogatus, quamguam in machinis. One of the mortal ſymptoms 
upon which PLiny pronounces the ſure death of this no- 
ble art, not long ſurvivor to him, was what bclong'd in 
common to all the other periſhing arts after the fall of li- 
berty; I mean the luxury of the Roman court, and the 
change of tate and manuers naturally conſequent to ſuch a 
change of government and dominion. I his excellent, 
led, and polite cricick repreſents to us the falſe taſte 
ſpringing from the court it-ſelf, and from that opulence, 
ſplendour, and affeAtation of magnificence and expence 
proper to the place. Thus in the ſtatuary and architec- 
ture then in vogue, nothing cou'd be admir'd beſide what 
was coſtly in the mere matter or ſubſtance of the work. 
Precious rock, rich metal, glittering ſtones, and other lu- 


_ ſcious ware, poiſonous to art, came every day more into 


requeſt, and were impos'd, as neceſſary materials, on the 
beſt maſters. 'Twas in favour of theſe court-beautys and 
gaudy appearances, that all good drawing, juſt deſign, and 
truth of work began to be deſpis d. Care was taken to 
procure from diſtant parts, the moſt gorgeous ſplendid co» 

lours, of the moſt coſtly growth or compoſition : not ſuch 
as bad been us'd by APELLES and the great maſters, who 
were juſtly ſevere, loyal, and faithful to their art. Th's 
newer colouring our critick call the florid kind. The mate- 
rials were too rich to be furniſh'd by the painter, but u ere 
beſpoke, or furniſh'd at the coſt of the perſon who employ'd 

him; (ut Dominus pingenti pracſtat.) The other he calls 
the auſtere kind, And thus (ſays he) ** Rerum, non ani mi 
« pretiis excubatur : The coſt, and not the life, and art, is 
„ ſtudy'd.” He ſhews, on the contrary, what care APEL-+ 
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HERE therefore we have once again exhibited Sect. 3. 
our moral ſcience, in the fame method and manner CY 
of $OLILOQUY as above. To this correction of 
| humour and formation of @ taſte, our reading, if it 
de of the right ſort, muſt principally contribute. 

Whatever company we keep ; or however polite and 

agreeable their characters may be, with whom we 
converſe, or corref; : if the authors we read are 
of another kind, we ſhall find our palat ſtrangely 
turn'd their way. We are the unhappier in this re- 
ſpect, for being ſcholars; if our ſtudys be ill choſen. 
Nor can I, for this reaſon, think it proper to call a 
man well-read who reads many authors : ſince he 
mult of neceſſity have more ill models, than good; 
and be more ſtuff d with bombaſt, ill fancy, and wry 
thought; than fill'd with ſolid ſenſe, and juſt imagi- 
nation. 
Bu r notwithſtanding this hazard of our taſte, from 
a multiplicity of reading; we are not, it ſeems, the 
1 leaſt ſcrupulous in our choice of ſubject, We read 
whatever comes next us. What was firſt put into 
our hand, when we were young, ſerves us after- 
wards for ſerious ſtudy, and wiſe reſearch, when we 
are old. We are many of us, indeed, ſo grave as to 
continue this exerciſe of youth thro our remaining 
life. The exerciſing- authors of this kind have been 
above * deſcrib'd, in the beginning of this treatiſe. 
The manner of exerciſe is call'd Meditation, and is 
of a ſort ſo ſolemn and profound, that we dare not ſo 


LES took to ſubdue the flsrid colours, by a darkening var- 
niſh; ut eadem res (ſays he) nimis floridis coloribus auſterita- 

tem occulte daret. And he ſays juſt before, of ſome of the 
fineſt pieces of ArELLEs, © That they were wrought in 
four colours only.” 80 great and venerable was S1M- 
PLICITY held among the antients, and ſo certain was the 
ruin of all true elegance in life or at wh where this miſtreſs 

was once quitted or contemn'd! See PLIN v, I. 35. See 
alſo, above, p. 97. in the notes; and f. 350. | 

Page 112, 113, &c, 
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Part 3. much 2s Horowly examine the ſubject, on which we 
ue did to meditate. This is a fort of faſt- reading, 


in which a TASTE is not permitted. How little ſo- 


ever we take of this diet; tis ſufficient to give full 


exerciſe to our grave humour, and allay the appetite 
towards further reſearch and ſolid contemplation. 
The reſt is holiday, diverſion, play, and fancy. We 
reject all rule; as thinking it an injury to our diver- 
fions, to have regard to ruth or nature: without 
which, however, nothing can be truly agreeable, or 


entertaining; much leſs inſtructive, or improving. 
Thro a certain * ſurfeit taken in a wrong kind of ſe- 
 rious reading, we apply our · ſelves, with full content, 
to the molt ridiculous. The more remote our pat- 


tern is from any thing moral or profitable ; the-more 
freedom and ſatisfaction we find in it. We care not 


how Gothick or barbarous our models are; what ill- 
deſign d or monſtrous figures we view; or what falſe 


| proportions we trace, or ſee defcrib'd in hiſtory, ro- 
mance, or fiftion. And thus our eye and ear is loſt. 
Our reliſh or taſte muſt of neceſſity grow barbarous, 


whilſt barbarian cuſtoms, ſavage manners, Indies | 
wars, and wonders of the terra incagnita, employ 


our leiſure hours, and are the chief materials to fur- 
niſ out a library. 


Some mean m 
valry were, in thoſe of our forefathers. I know 


not what faith our valiant anceſtors may have had 
in the ſtorys of their giants, their dragons, and 
St. GzxorGE's, But for our faith indeed, as well 
as our taſte, in this other way of reading; I mult 
confeſs [ can't conſider it, without aſtoniſhment. 

Ir muſt certainly be ſomething elſe than incredu- 
lity, which faſhions the taſte and judgment of * 
gentlemen, whom we hear cenſur d as Atheifts, for 


attempting to philoſophize after a newer manner than 
any known of late. For my own part, I have ever 


thought this ſort of men to be in general more cre- 


1 Supro, pag. 49, 30. 
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dulous, tho after another manner, than the mere Se. 3. 
vulgar. Beſides what I have obſery'd in converſati- "IM 
on with the men of this character, I can produce 
many anathematiz'd authors, who if they want a 
| true {/raeliti/Þ faith, can make amends by a Chineſe 
or /ndian one. If they are ſhort in Syria, or the 
Paleſtine ; they have their full meaſure in America, 
or Jaan. Hiſtorys of Incas or Irequoit, written 
by fryers and miſkonarys, pirates and rene gades, ſea- 
captains and truſty travellers, paſs for authentick re- 
cords, and are canonical, with the virtusſar of this 
| ſort. Tho Chriſtian miracles may not ſo well ſatisfy 
em; they dwell with the higheft contentment on 
the prodigy s of Maooeiſh and Pagan countrys. They 
| have far more pleaſure in hearing the monſtrous ac- 
counts of monſtrous men, and manners; than the 
politeſt and beſt narrations of the affairs, the govern- 
ments, and lives of the wiſeſt and moſt poliſn d 
people. 
| Tis the ſame taſte which makes us prefer a Tur- 
i hiſtory to a Grecian, or a Roman: an ARIOSTO 
toaVigGiL; and a romance or novel, to an /liad, 
We have no regard to the character or genius of our 
aui har: nor are fo far curious, as to obſerve how 
able he is in the judgment of Judt, or how ingeni- 
ous in the texture of his Her. For fads unably re- 
lated, tho with the greateſt ſincerity, and good 
faith, may prove the wort ſort of deccit : and mere 
hes, judiciouſly compos'd, can teach us the * truth 
of things, beyond any other manner. But to amuſe 
our-ſelves with ſuch authors as neither know ho W- 
to lze, nor tell truth, diſcovers a TASTE, which 
methinks one ſhbou'd not be apt to envy. Yet fo 
enchanted we are with the travelling memoirs of any 


The greateſt of Criticks ſays of the greateſt Poet, 
when he extols him to the higheſt, ** That above all others 
he underſtood how To Lys: Aida xt 5 aaaira On 
« rug Aug rudn A ws It.” Aritt. de Poct, "we 246 
e VoL. II. . 277. in the notes. 
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af ſome enormous fiſh, or beaſt, From monſtrous 
brutes he proceeds to yet more monſirous men. For 
in this race of authors, he is ever compleateſt, and 
of the ſirſt rank, who is able to ſpeak of things the 
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caſual adventurer ; that be his character, or genius, 
what it will, we have no ſooner turn'd over a page 
or two, than we begin to inte reſt out · ſclves highly 
in his affairs. No ſooner has he taken ſhipping at 
the mouth of the Thames, or ſent his baggage before 
him to Graveſend, or Busy in the More, than ſtrait 
our attention is carneſtly taken up. If in order to his 
more diſtant travels, he takes ſome part of EuxorE 
in his way; we can with patience hear of inns and 
ordinarys, paſſage-boats and ferrys, foul and fair 


weather; with all the particulars of the author's 


diet, habit of body, his perſonal dangers and miſ- 
chances, on land, and fea. And thus, full of deſire 
and hope, we accompany him, till he enters on his 
great ſcene of action, and begins by the deſcription 


moſt unnatural and monſtrous, 


THis humour our “ old tragick Poet ſeems to 


have diſcover'd. He hit our 74e in giving us a 
Mz2riſh hero, full fraught with prodigy : a wondrous 


flery-teller! But for the attentive part, the Poet 
_ Choſe to give it to woman-kind. What paſſionate 

reader of travels, or ſtudent in the prodigious ſci- 
ences, can refuſe to pity that fair lady, who fell in 


love with the miraculous Moor? eſpecially conſi- 


dering with what ſutable grace ſuch a lover cou'd re- 
late the moſt monſtrous adventures, and ſatisfy the 
wondring appetite with the moſt wondrous tales; 


whercin (ſays the hero-traveller) 
Of antars vaſte, and _ a 
II wwas my hint to ſpeak : | 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat ! 
The Anthropophagie ! and men whoſe heads 


Do grow beneath their ſhoulders. Theſe to hear 


 Wau'd DesDEmona ſeriouſly incline. 
* SHAKESPEAR, 
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SentovsLyY, was a woful tale! aa one Se. 3. 
wou d think, to win a tender fair- one. Tis true, 


the Poet ſufficiently condemns her fancy ; and makes 


her (poor Lady!) pay dearly for it, in the end. But 


why, amongſt his Greek names, he ſhou'd have 
Choſen one which denoted the Lady ſuperſtitious, I 
can't imagine : unleſs, as poets are ſometimes. pro- 
phets too, he ſhou'd figuratively, under this dark 
type have repreſented to us, that about an hundred 
years after his time, the fair ſex of this iſland ſhou'd, 


by other monſtrous tales, be fo ſeduc'd, as to turn 


their favour chiefly on the perſons of the tale-tellers ; 
and change their natural inclination for fair, candid, 
and courteous knights, into a paſſion for a myſterious 


race of black enchanters : ſuch as of old were ſaid to 


creep ints houſes, and lead captive filly women. 


Tis certain there is a very great affinity between 
the paſſion of ſuperſlitian, and that of taler. The 


love of ſtrange narrations, and the ardent appetite 


towards unnatural objects, bas a near alliance with 


the like appetite towards the „ kind, 
ſuch as are call'd prodigious, and / dire omen. For 
ſo the mind forebodes, an every ſuch unuſual fight or 
hearing. Fate, deſtiny, or the anger of heaven, ſeems 
denoted, and as it were delineated, by the monſtrous 


birth, the horrid fact, or dire event. For this rea- 


ſon the very perſons of fuch re/ators or tale-tellers, 
' with a ſmall help of diſmal habit, ſutable countenance 


" | and tone, become ſacred and tremendous in the eyes 
| of mortals, who are thus addicted from their youth. 


The tender virgins, loſing their natural ſoftneſs, aſ- 
ſume this tragick paſſion, of which they are highly 


ſuſceptible, eſpecially when a ſutable kind of elo- 


quence and action attends the character of the 
narrator. A thouſand Des Dog MONA“ s are then rea- 


dy to preſent themſelves, and wou'd frankly reſign 


fathers, relations, countrymen, and country it- ſelf, to 


follow the fortunes of a hero of the black tribe. 
Bur whatever monſtrous zeal, or ſuperſtitious paſ- 


fon, the poct might foretel, cither in the gentlemen, 
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Part 3. ladys, or common people, of an aſter age ; 'tis cer- 
aaa that as to books, the ſame Mcori/h fancy, in 


e 


its plain and literal ſenſe, prevails ſtrongly at this 


preſent time. Monſters and monſter-lands were ne- 


ver more in requeſt: and we may often fee a philo- 
ſopher, or a wit, run a tale - gathering in thoſe idle de- 
arts, as familiarly as the ſillieſt woman, or mereſt boy. 


ONE WOU'D imagine that ® our ph] i l 


writers, who pretend to treat of morals, ſhou'd far out- 


do mere poeta, in recommending virtue, and repreſent- 


* Conſidering what has been ſo often ſaid on this ſub- 


ject of philoſophy, learning and the ſi/ſter-arts, after that 
antient model which has ſince been ſo much corrupted ; 


it may not be amiſs perhaps to hear the confeſſion of one 


of the greateſt and moſt learned of moderns, upon this | 


head, * Scilicet aſſenſuri iſti ſunt veteribus ſapientibus, 
* poeticam Tis Juvorarec piaovopiar tivar (uvvaoy, ſeve- 
«* ri//imae philoſophiae contubernalem eſſe ; quos videmus o- 
mani cara morum poſthabita, quae vera philoſophia eſt, 


in neſcio quibus argumentatiunculis, in nugis Pphiſticis, | 
ix prerilibus argutiolis, XwCois denique pnpearTiog The Ju- 


* acxrexi;, quod ſua jam aetate Eupbrades Themiſtius con- 
„ querebatus, ſummam ſapientiam ponere ! Seilicet facun- 
* diae PERS1I virile robur, aut recondita illa eruditio eos 
capiet, quibus priſtinam barbariem mordicus retinere. & 
** in antiquitatis totius ignoratione verſari, pot ius videtur 
eſſe ac melius, quam poſſeſſionem literarum, olim ſimili 
* ſocordia extinctarum, memoria vero patrum magno Dei 
immortalis beneficio in lucem revocatarum ex alta ho- 
minum oblivione, ſibi vindicare, & pro ſua quemque vi- 
« rili poſteris aſſerere! ®#*®*#**##* gcribit vero An RIAN us, 
ſapientiſſimum ſenem illum EyIcTETUM, impietatis in 
Deum eos inſimulaſſe, qui in philoſophiae ſtudits 1 2 
* raſ,exrmiv d,; five Sermonis curam tanquam rem 
levem aſpernarentur: quoniam quidem, aiebat vir divi- 
„nus, dete dg iris avipary rag maps rd Ow xaprras art 
* watriv. En germanum philoſophum! En vocem aure- 
© am! Nec minus memorabile Syneſii philoſophi pracſtan- 
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. ing what was fair and amiable in human actions. Seck. 3. 
"1 One wou'd imagine, that if they turn'd their eye WY 
s {| towards remote countrys (of which they affect ſo 
much to ſpeak) they ſhould ſearch for that fumplici- 


I * tiſſimi vaticinium triſti eventu confirmatum, quod multo 
J ante ab ipſo eſt editum, cum rationem ſtudiorum ſimi. 
* liter perverti ab acqualibus fuis cerneret. Diſputans 
1 enim contra eos qui ad ſanctiſſimae theologiae ſtudia in- 
— * fantiam & ſophiſticen pro ſolida eruditione aſſerrent, fa- 
- * tidicam hanc quaſi ſortem edidit. Ki Juve, inquit, ws 
* dc 1. pavapiar IK ruruc Jiabap dv. 
Periculum eſt ne hujuſmodi homines in aby ſſum quam—- 
t | ** dam ineptiacum delapſi penitus corrumpantur. Utinam 
a defuiſſet huic oraculo fides. Sed profecto, depravationi 
© illi, & hujus ſcientiarum reginae, & omnium aliarum, 
10 * quae poſtea accidit, occaſionem quidem Gotthorum & 
8. * Alanorum invaſiones praebuerunt: at cauſa illius propi- 
vor ac vera eſt, ratio ſtudiorum perverſa, & in liberalibus 
» | * diſciplinis prava inſtitutio, ac linguarum ſimul & univer- 
"He * ae literaturae melioris ignoratio. ® ® * ® ® Arqui non in 
„ | ** cum certe finem viri magni & praecepta & exempla vir- . 
"Y * tutum memoriae commendata ad poſteros tranſmiſerunt, 
- | ** ut ad inanem aurium obleftationem, vel jactationem va- 
Is * nam inutilis eruditionis, ea cognoſceremus: verum ut ſuis 
os nos lucubrationibus excitarent ad eſſodienda & in actum 
& | * producenda RECTz: HONESTIque ſemina ; quae cum a 
ar natura accepillemus, vitiis tamen circumfuſa, & tantum 
it ion obrura, ſic in noſtris animis, niſi cultura melior ac- 
ei * cedat, latent, quaſi in altum quendam ſcrobem penitus 
o- * defoſſa. Hue ſpectant tot illa volumina quae de mora- 
1 * 1; diſciplina philoſophi confecerunt. Tendit eodem & 
5 GGraeccorum Latinorumque poetarum pleraque manus; ſed 
in * itineribus diverſis. Quot ſunt enim poetarum genera 
- * (ſont autem quamplurima) tot fere diverticula & viarum 
m » ambages eo ducentium.” If. Cauſab. in pracfatione com- 
ri- | mentarii ad Perf. Sce above, p. 129, 130, &c. and 140, 
e- | 241, 193. and 201, 202. and 224, &c. and 228, &c. 
re- And VoL. III. p. 44, 36. ST, &c. and 162, 163, 164. 
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Part 3. ty of manners, and innocence of behaviour, which 
WV has been often known among mere ſavages ; e'er 
they were corrupted by our commerce, and, by fad 


example, inſtructed in all kinds of treachery and in- 
humanity. Twou'd be of advantage to us, to hear 
the cauſes of this ſtrange corruption in our-ſelves, 
and be made conſider of our deviation from nature, 
and from that juſt purity of manners which might be 


expected, eſpecially from a people ſo aſſiſted and en- 


lighten'd by religion. For who wou'd not naturally ex- 
| pet more juſtice, fidelity, temperance, and honeſty from 
_ Chriſtians, than from Mahowetans, or mere Pagans ? 
But fo far are our modern moraliſts from condemn- 
ing any unnatural vices, or corrupt manners, whe- 


ther in our own or foreign climates, that they wou d 


have vice u-ſelf appear as natural as viRTUE 
and from the worſt examples, wou'd repreſent to us, 


That all actions are naturally indifferent; that 


they have no note or character of good, or ill, in 
* themſelves ; but are diſtinguiſh'd by mere Fa $n1- 
© ON, LAW, or arbitrary DECREE,” Wonderful 

philoſophy ! rais'd from the dregs of an illiterate 
mean kind, which was ever deſpis d among the great 


antients, and rejected by all men of action, or ſound 
erudition; but, in theſe ages, imperfectly copy d 

from the original, and, with much diſadvantage, imi- | 
rated, and aſſum d, in common, both by devout and | 


indevout attempters in the moral kind. > 

SHou'D a writer upon mufict, addrefling himſelf 
to the ſtudents and lovers of the art, declare to em, 
That the meaſure or rule of ha AMON was ca- 
% price or will, humour or faſhion ; tis not very 
| likely ſhe ſhou'd be heard with great attention, or 
treated with real gravity. For HARMONY 1s har- 


mony by nature, let men judg ever fo ridiculouſly of 


muſick. So is Hmmetry and proportion founded (till 
in nature, let mens fancy prove ever fo barbarous, 
or their faſhions ever fo Gothick in their architecture, 
ſculpture, or whatever other deſigning art. Tis the 


Jame caſe, where /;/+ and Maxx BAS arc concern d. 
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Virtue has the ſame ſix d ſtandard. The ſame num - Sect. 3. 
bers, harmony, and proportion will have place in LW 
MORALS; and are diſcoverable in the characters and | 
aſfections of mankind; in which are laid the juſt 

foundations of an art and ſcience, ſuperior to every 

other of human practice and comprehenſion, 
Tuts, I ſuppoſe therefore, is highly neceſſary, that 

à writer ſhou'd comprehend, For things are ſtub- 
born, and will not be as we fancy em, or as the fa- 
ſhion varys, but as they ſtand in nature. Now whe- 
ther the writer be poet, philoſopher, or of whatever 
kind; he is in truth no other than à cob after A- 

_ TurE, His /tile may be differently ſuted to the 
different times he lives in, or to the different hu- 
mour of his age or nation. His manner, his dreſs, 

his colouring may vary. But if his drawing be un- 

correct, or his d:/ign contrary to nature; his piece 
will be found ridiculous, when he comes thorowly 
to be examin'd. For nature will not be mock'd. 
The pre poſſeſſion againſt her can never be very laſt- 
ing. Her decrees and inſtincts are powerful; and 
her ſentiments in- bred. She has a ſtrong party a- 
broad ; and as ſtrong a one within our-ſelves : and 

| when any flight is put upon her, ſhe can ſoon turn 

the reproach, and make large repriſals on the taſte 

Ad and judgment of her antagoniſts, 2 

| - MWruarTEveR philoſopher, critick, or author is 
convinc'd of this prerogative of nature, will eaſily be 

| perſuaded to apply himſelf to the great work of re- 
forming his TASTE ; which he will have reaſon to 
ſuſpect, if he be not ſuch a one as has deliberately 

endeavour'd to frame it by the jult fandard of na- 

| | ture. Whether this be his caſe, he will eaſily dif- 

ol cover, by appealing to his memory. For cuſtom and 

Fashion are powerful ſeducers : and he muſt of ne- 

ceſſity have fought hard againſt theſe, to have at- 
tain d that juſtneſs of ae, which is requir'd in one 
who pretends to follow nature. But if no ſuch con- 
flict can be call d to mind; *'tis a certain token that 


the party has his 74e very little different from the | 


Y 
= 
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Part 3. vulgar. And on this account he ſhou'd inſtantly be- T4 
ale himſelf to the wholſom practice recommended 1 
in this treatiſe. He ſhou'd ſet afoot the powerfulleſt | 
facultys of his mind, and aſſemble the beſt forces of } 
his wit and judgment, in order to make a formal de- 
ſcent on the territorys of the heart: reſolving to de- 
cline no combat, nor hearken to any terms, till he 
had pierc'd into its inmoſt provinces, and reach d the 
ſcat of empire. No treatys ſhou'd amuſe him ; no 
advantages lead him aſide. All other ſpeculations 
ſhou'd be ſuſpended, all other myſterys refign'd ; till 
this neceſſary campaign was made, and theſe inward 
conflicts learnt ; by which he wou'd be able to gain 
at leaſt ſome tolerable inſight into himſelf, and know- 
ledg of his own natural principles. 5 


IT MAY here perhaps be thought, that not- 
withſtanding the particular advice we have given, in 
relation to the forming of a TASTE in natural cha- 
raters and manners; we are ſtill defective in our 
performance, whilſt we are ſilent on ſupernatural 

| Caſes, and bring not into our conſideration the man- 
ners and characters dcliver'd to us in holy writ. But 
this objection will ſoon vaniſh, when we conſider, 
that there can be no rules given by human wit, i0 
that which was never humanly conceiv'd, hut divine» 
ly dictated, and inſpir'd. 
Fox this reaſon, 'twou'd be in vain for any * 
or ingenious author, to form his characters, hes 1 
the models of our cred penmen. And whatever 
certain criticks may have advanc'd concerning the 
ſtructure of a heroick paem of this kind; I will be 
dold to propheſy, that the ſucceſs will never be an- 
ſwerable ro expectation. . 
Ir muſt be own'd, that io es Gl hiſtory we 
have both leaders, conquerors, founders of nations, 
deliverers, and patriots, who, even in a human 


ſenſe, are no- way behind the chief of thoſe ſo much 


| 8 VoL. III. P. 162, 163, 164. in the notes. 
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eelebrated by the antients. There is nothing in the Se. 3. 
ſtory of ANEas, which is not equal'd or exceeded COIL 
by a Jos uA ora Mosks. But as illuſtrious as 
are the acts of theſe ſacred chiefs, twou d be hard 
to copy them in Juſt heraick. 'Twou'd be hard to 
give to many of 'em that graceful air, which is ne- 
ceſſary to render dem naturally pleaſing to mankind : 
according to the idea men are univerſally tound to 
have of heroi/m, and generoſity. 
NoTwIiTHSTANDING the piousendeayours which, 
as devout Chriſtians, we may have us'd in order to 
ſeparate our-ſelves from the intereſts of mere hea- 
tens and injidels ; notwithſtanding the true pains we 
may have taken, to arm our hearts in behalf of a 
| <c4:/e1 pesple, againſt their neighbouring nations, of a 
falſe religion, and worſhip ; there will be ſtill found 
I fuch a partiality remaining in us, towards creatures 
| of the ſame make and figure with our-ſelves, as will 
hinder us from viewing with ſatis faction the puniſh- 
ments inflicted by human — on ſuch aliens and 
_#aolaters. 
In mere poetry, and the pieces of wit 2 litera- 
ture, there is a liberty of thought and caſineſs of hu- 
mour indulg' d to us, in which perhaps we are not 
| fo well able to contemplate the divine judgments, 
and ſee clearly into the juſtice of thoſe ways, which 
are declar'd to be fo far from our ways, and above 
our higheſt thoughts or underſtandings. In ſuch 2 
ſituation of mind, we can hardly endure to fee hea- 
then treated as heathen ; and the faithful made the 
executioners of the divine wrath, There is a cer- 
tain perverſe humanity in us, which inwardly reſiſts 
the divine commiſſion, tho ever ſo plainly reveal d. 
The wit of the beſt poet is not ſufficient to reconcile 
us to the campaign of a Jos uva, or the retreat of 
a2 Moses, by the aſſiſtance of an EG VVTIAN loan. 
Nor will it be poſſible, by the Muſes art, to make 
that royal hers appear amiable in human eyes, who | 
found ſuch favour in the eye of heaven. Such are 
mere human hearts ; that they can hardly find the 
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Part 3. leaſt ſympathy with that only one which had the 
WO character of being after the pattern of the AL MIGU:- 
e 

Tis apparent therefore that the manners, actions 

and characters of ſacred writ, are in no- wiſe the pro- 

per ſubj=& of other authors than divine, themſelves, 

They arc matters incomprehenſible in philoſophy : 

they are above the pitch of the mere human 4i/torian, 

the politician, or the ral, and are too ſacred 

to be ſubmitted to the pze!'s fancy, when inſpir'd by 

no other ſpirit than that of bis profane miſtreſſca, 

the Musks. 

I $40U'D be nowilling to examine rigorouſly the 

1 of our * great Poet, who ſung fo piouſ- 

y the fall of man. The war in heaven, and the 

_ cata/tr:p'e of that original pair from whom the ge- 

nerations of mankiad were propagated, are matters 

ſo abitruſely reveal d, and with ſach a reſemblance 

of mythology, that they can more eaſily bear what 

figurative conſtruction or fantaſtick turn the poet may = 

think fit to give em. But ſhou'd he venture far- 
ther, into the lives and characters of the patriarchs, 

the holy matrons, heroes and heroines of the choſen 

ſceds, ſhou'd he employ the facred machine, the ex- 

hibitions and interventions of Divinity, according to 

holy writ, to ſupport the action of his picce; he 


wou d ſoon find the weakneſs of his pretended ortho- 


 «dox Mus, and prove how little thoſe divine pat- 

terns were capable of human imitation, or of being 

Tais d to any other majeſty, or ſublime, than that in 
which they originally appear. | a 
Tus theology, or THEOGONY, of the 3 
eou d admit of ſuch different turns and figurative ex- 
preſſions, as ſuted the fancy and judgment of cach 
oſopher or poet. But the purity of our faith 

will admit of no ſuch variation. The Chriſtian THE= 

OLOGY ; the birth, procedure, generation, and per- 
Hoe diſtinction of the DIVINITY, are myſterys on 


* MILTON, 
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ly to be determin'd by the initiated, or ordiin'd; Sect. 3. 
ko whom the ſtate has aſhgn'd the guardianſhip and Cad 


promulgation of the divine oracles. It becomes not 
thoſe who are un-inſpir'd from heaven, and un-com- 
miſſon'd from earth, to fearch with curioſity into 
the original of thoſe holy rites and records, by l 
| eflabliſ'd. Shou d we make ſuch an attempt; we 
| ſhou'd in probability find the leſs ſatisfaction, the fur- 
ther we preſum' d to carry our ſpeculations, Hay- 
ing dar d once to quit the authority and direction of 
the lau, we ſhou'd eaſily be ſubject to heterodoxy 
and errour, when we had no better warrant left us 
for the authority of our ſacred symBoLs, than the 
integrity, candour, and diſintereſtedneſs of their 
compilers, and regiſters. How great that candour 
and diſintereſtedneſs may have been, we have no o- 
ther hiſtorys to inform us, than thoſe of their. own 
licenſing or compoſing. But buſy perſons, who of- 
ficiouſly ſearch into theſe records, are ready even 
from hence to draw proofs very diſadvantageous to 


Ii de fame and character of this ſucceſfon of men. And 


perſons moderately read in theſe hiſtorys, are apt to 
judg no otherwiſe of the temper of antient councils, 
than by that of later Jes and modern convocati- 


Wins — melancholy conlidera- 


1 av of ho ec hoe Koi IS lion he 


diſputes of this kind: what effuſion of blood, what 
devaſtation of provinces, what ſhock and ruin of em- 
| pires have been occaſion'd by controverſys, founded 
on the niceſt diſtinction of an article relating to theſe 
 myſterys ; "twill be judg'd vain in any poet, or po- 
lite author, to think of rendering himſelf agreeable, 
or entertaining, whillt he makes ſuch ſabjets as theſe 
to be his theme, | 


BuT tho the explanation of ſuch deep myſterys, 


| and religious dutys, be allotted as the peculiar pro- 


| vince of the ſacred order; 'tis 


preſum'd, never- 


theleſs, that it may be lawful for other authors to 


ein their antiens privilege of an mankind, 
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part 3. in a way of pleaſure, and entertainment. Poets may 


WV be allow'd their fictions, and philo/cphers their ſy- 


ſtems. Twou'd go hard with mankind, ſhou'd the 
patentces for religion be commiſſion d for all inſtruc- 
rion and advice, relating to manners, or converſation, 


The ſtage may be allow'd to inſtru, as well as he 


pulpit. The way of wit and humour may be ſervice- 
able, as well as that of gravity and ſeriouſneſs : and 
the way of plain reaſen as well as that of exalted 
revelation. The main matter is to keep theſe pro- 


vinces diſtiaQ, and ſettle their juſt boundarys. And 


on this account it is that we have endeavour'd to re- 


preſent to modern authors the neceſſity of making 


this ſeparation juſtly, and in due form. 


Twov'bp be fomewhat hard, methinks, if KR- 
LIG1ON, as by *® law eftabliſh'd, were not allow'd 
the ſame privileges as HERALDRY. Tis agreed on 


all hands, that particular perſons may de/ign or 


paint, in their private capacity, after what manner 
they think fit: but they muſt b/azor only as the pu- 


blick directs. Their Hen or bear muſt be figur'd as 


the ſcience appoints ! and their ſupporters and creſ® | 

muſt be ſuch as their wife and gallant anceſtors have 
| procur'd for em. No matter whether the ſhapes of 
theſe animals hold juſt proportion with nature. No 


matter tho different or contrary forms are join'd in 


one. That which is deny'd to painters, or poets, 


is permitted to HERALDS. Naturali/is may, in 


their ſeparate and diſtinct capacity, inquire, as they 
think fit, into the real exiſtence and natural truth of 
things: but they muſt by no means diſpute the au- 
choriz d forms. Mermaids and griffins were the | 
Wonder of our forefathers; and, as ſuch, deliver d 
down to us by the authentick traditions and delinea- 
tions above mention d. We ought not ſo much aas 
to criticiſe the features or dimenſions of a Saracens | 
face, brought by our conquering anceſtors from the | 
| holy wars; nor pretend to call in queſtion the figure. 


* Vol. III. p. gt, 157, 229. 
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or ſize of à dragon, on which the hiſtory of our na- Sect. 3. 
+ tional champion, and the eſtabliſhment of a high or. 
der, and dignity of the realm depends. 
Bur as worſhipful as are the perſons of the illu- 
ſtrious heralds CLAAENCIEUx, GAR TER, and the 
reſt of thoſe eminent ſuſtainers of Hritiſh honour, 
and antiquity; tis to be hop'd that in a more civi- 
liz d age, ſuch as the preſent we have the good for- 
tune to live in, they will not attempt to ſtrain their 
2 to the ſame height as formerly. Having 
en reduc'd by law, or ſettled practice, from the 
power they once enjoy d, they will not, tis preſum d, 
in defiance of the magiſtrate and civil power, erect a- 
new their ſtages, and liſts, introduce the manner of 
civil combats, ſet us to tilt and turnament, and raiſe 
again thoſe defiances, and mortal frays, of which 
their order were once the chief managers, and pro- 


| TO CONCLUDE: The only method which can 
4} juſtly qualify us for this high privilege of giving av- 
VICE, is, in the firſt place, to receive it, our-ſelves, 
with due ſubmiſhon ; when the public has vouchſaf d 
do give it us, by authority. And if in our private 
| capacity, we can have reſolution enough to criticize 
our: ſelves, and call in queſtion our high imaginati- 
ons, florid deſires, and ſpecious ſentiments, accord- 
ing to the manner of 80L1iLoQuY above preſcrib'd ; 
we ſhall by the natural courſe of things, as we grow 
1 wiſer, prove leſs conceited ; and introduce into our 
character that modeſty, condeſcenſion, and juſt huma- 
nity which is eſſential to the ſucceſs of all friendly 
counſel and admonition. An honeſt home-ruiLo- 
sorur mult teach us the wholeſome practice with- 
in our-ſelves. Polite reading, and 2 with 
mankind of the better ſort, will qualify us for what 
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